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PREFACE. 



This book has been composed in accordance with the sug- 
gestions and advice of many persons engaged in the work of 
education, who have strongly expressed their want of a com- 
pendious narrative of Sacred History, corresponding at once to 
our present resources, and to that accurate and solid system of 
instruction which, happily, is now demanded in every depart- 
ment of knowledge. The Manual is indeed, in plan and sub- 
stance, no more than a school-book ; but my estimate of the true 
nature and value of a book fit for either the public or the 
domestic school -room, especially on a subject such as this, is 
very high ; and I do not hesitate to say that I have accordingly 
bestowed upon this small elementary volume a considerable 
amount of thought, research, and labour. 

The plan of this Manual includes the following particulars : [ 
^ A continuous narrative of the events recorded in the Old 
and New Testaments, arranged in chapters of moderate length, 
to each of which are appended two sets of Questions, one set 
being of an elementary or general character, and the additional 
set consisting of such questions as may be usefully proposed to 
the more advanced pupils, or such as relate to subjects which 
demand attention from the more thoughtful and inquiring 
reader; — perpetual reference to those characteristics of Sacred 
History which mark it as one consistent and harmonious whole, 
having its centre in the person and work of Christ ; or, in other 
words, which exhibit it as a record of events conducted and con- 
trolled by Him who worketh all in all, and who has pursued, 

with unwavering aim, the designs of His high moral government, 
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iy PREFACE. 

and His great work of redemption, throughout successive dispen- 
sations; — a careful account of the Mosaic Institutions, together 
with an elucidation of the true nature and office of Type and 
Prophecy in different ages of the church ; — pervading indi- 
cation of the Dates of events recorded ; — a brief view of 
Common History, regarded as contemporaneous with the sub- 
jects of Scripture History; — more particular allusion to the 
affairs of those nations or empires by which Jewish or Christian 
interests were especially affected; — a succinct narrative of 
Jewish affairs in the. interval between the period, of the Old 
Testament history and that of the New ; — a concentration of 
the light which has been shed by modem scholars, and espe- 
cially by recent Oriental travellers, upon many events recorded 
in the sacred narrative, upon the localities mentioned in Scrip- 
ture, and upon ancient manners and customs, not a few of 
which are still prevalent in the East; — allusion (chiefly in 
the notes) to various Historic Parallels of ancient or modern 
date ; — and, lastly, reference to those passages of Greek or 
Roman authors which bear testimony, more or less direct, to 
separate incidents, or to the general, state and progress of 
affairs, exhibited in Scripture. 

It will be seen that I have thus attempted to digest into a 
small compass a large amount of most important matter ; and I 
publish this little work with an earnest desire and prayer that 
the Author of all good will make it useful in contributing to a 
comprehensive and intelligent acquaintance with that course 
of Sacred History which is, in fact, neither more nor less than 
the History of Redemption, and concerning which the Christian 
instructor may well say to every pupil, " Continue thou in the 
things which thou hast learned, and hast been assured of, know- 
ing of whom thou hast learned them ; and that from a child 
thou hast known the Holy Scriptures, which are able to make 
thee wise unto salvation through faith which is in Christ Jesus.** 
2 Tim. iii. 14, 15. 

My chief aim has been to provide a Manual for the use of 
our Middle and Higher Schools ; but I trust that the design 
and contents of this history will be found to include also much 
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that may commend it to the attention of Students in our Uni* 
versities, Candidates for the sacred Ministry, and other intel- 
ligent readers. I may add that the construction of the work 
renders it available for use either as a Class Reading-Book, — 
as a Book of Exercises, — as a Manual for Superintendents of 
Bible Classes and other Scriptural teachers, — or as a book for 
private perusal. 

o» £. &• 
Leckhampton, Cheltenham : 
July 25, 1857. 



NOTE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 

Thb call for a Second Edition of this Manual, in the course of 
little more than a month from the publication of the first, 
encourages a hope that the work finds acceptance, as supplying 
an acknowledged desideratum. 

September 17, 1857. 
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CHAPTER I. 

The Cbeatiok of the World. 

(Gen, i. ii,) 

Sacked Histokt commences with a brief and simple, but very 
sublime, account of the Creation (b.c. 4004). Hence we learn 
that the universe is not eternal or self-subsistent, — that it was 
not produced by chance, — but that it was called into existence 
and set in order by God. Creation implies the agency of a 
living, personal, and self-subsistent or independent Being, by 
whose will, wisdom, and power all things were made; — a 
truth which stands in opposition at once to atheism, which 
wholly denies or overlooks the existence and operation of a 
Divine Being ; and to the pantheistic idea of emanation, which 
confounds God with nature, by representing the universe as 
proceeding or developing itself from one original substance of 
which it continues to form a part. At the same time, the 
Creation of the whole universe by the same great agent in- 
volves the idea of His unity, or the true doctrine of one God, 
in opposition to polytheism, or the scheme which represents a 
variety of deities as presiding over the several portions of 
nature. All error with reference to the Divine existence is 
either Atheistic, Pantheistic, or Polytheistic ; and is therefore 
excluded by an assertion of the great fact that ** in the begin- 
ning God created the heavens and the earth." 

A brief record of this event is included in the Fourth Com- 
mandment, and runs thus, — "In six days the Lord made heaven 
and earth, the sea, and all that in them is." (Exod. xx. 11.) 
And in the first chapter of Genesis we have a detailed ac- 
count of the separate work accomplished in each of the six 
days. (See Gen. i.) On the seventh day God " rested " I'rom 
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2 CREATIOl^ OF THE WORLD. 

the work of Creation, and set apart this day to be solemnly 
observed as a season of rest by all mankind for ever. (£xod. 
XX. 11.; Gen. ii. 1—3.) 

It appears to be implied, in the first and second verses of the 
Book 01 Genesis, that there was an indefinite interval between 
the Creation of the universe '* in the beginning** and the six days* 
work introductory to the present order of things, — an interval 
which doubtless embraced a long period of time, including 
many changes, and distinguished by the various formations 
which have been brought to light by the researches of modern 
geology. But these processes are not recorded in the sacred nar- 
rative, which treats of the dealings of God with man. Here, 
however, the Creation of man himself is described with peculiar 
emphasis and solemnity. We learn that, as to his material 
and organic structure, this highly favoured being was formed 
from the dust of the ground, by a special exercise of the 
Divine will and power ; that he received the breath of life 
immediately from his Divine Creator; that he was created 
in the imi^e of Grod (i.e. having a spiritual essence, endowed 
with intelfectual and moral faculties founded upon conscious 
personality; in the due exercise of these faculties, upright, 
pure, and holy, and thus qualified to hold sacred and happy 
intercourse with his Maker); and moreover that, in accordance 
with his superior nature, he was invested with dominion over 
all other inbabitants and productions of the world. (Gen. i. 26 
—28. ; Col. iii. 10. ; Eph. iv. 24.) 

The first man was placed in a paradise or garden at the 
eastern extremity of a land called Eden, situate in some 
part of Central Asia which cannot now be exactly deter- 
mined. This garden he was required to dress and to keep ; 
and here, being provided with adequate employment, — fur- 
nished with all needful knowledge and skill, including that faculty 
of language which is to be regarded as a direct and special 
gift of the Creator, — subsisting in his moral integrity, and en- 
joying holy communion with God, — he was truly happy. And 
in oi^er that nothing might be wanting to his felicity, God 
created a help meet for him, in the person of woman. As the 
man had been formed by Divine power from the dust of the 
ground, so the woman was formed from one of man*s ribs 
which the Lord God took from his side during a deep sleep 
which He had caused to fall upon hfm ; a circumstance whicn 
availed, as doubtless it was designed, to impress upon the mind 
of man a sense of the intimate relationship which subsisted be- 
tween himself and his divinely-appointed partner. (Compare 
£ph. V. 28 — 30.) Thus was the first human pair united, by 
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Grod Himself, in the bond of true conjugal afiection, far above 
that mere impulse by means of which alone it was pro- 
vided that the brutes should increase and multiply. In the 
first man and his wife we have the spectacle of two beings 
ir^arding themselves as one ; the one recognising, and, as it 
were, finding and possessing itself in the other, which thus 
becomes to it a second self, the complement and perfection of 
the first. (Gen. il 23, 24.) And here is the human foundation 
of social order and well being, — perfect in proportion as the 
stronger nature of the husband is tempered, and the weaker 
nature of the wife is supported, by that love 'which reduces 
discord to harmony, and variety to unity, with the greatest 
advantage and the best result. 

The name given in Scripture to the first man is " Adam," or, 
more properly, " the Adam," — probably of kindred signification 
with the word (Adamah) denotmg the ground from which his 
body was formed.* Adam called his wife's name Eve (i. e. life), 
as bein;? the mother of all his posterity. (Gen. ii. 7 — 25.) 

Our first parents were thus, properly speaking, in a state of 
innocence; that is, they were practically unacquainted with 
sin and its results; they were good and happy. They were not 
ignorant, but they were sinless; they had no inclination to 
evil, and they were endued with power to obey God's will 
perfectly. They were therefore free from the impression 
of guilt, fear, or sorrow, and from the sufiering of any pain 
connected with bodily dissolution or decay ; while at the same 
time they rejoiced in the manifest presence and favour of God, 
and in perfect love towards each other. 

Elementary and General Questions. 

1. What is the first event recorded in Sacred History? Give the 
common date b. c. 

2. Describe, in general, the work of Creation, during six days, as re- 
ported in the first chapter of Genesis. 

3. How was the seventh day distinguished, and how is it to be com- 
memorated ? 

4. What are we told concerning the Creation of man ? 

5. Where was man placed at the time of his Creation ? 

6. What is known concerning the situation of the Garden of Eden? 

7. How was woman created? 

8. What were the names of the first man and woman? Give the 
meanings. 

• Some suppose 4he name Adam to be cognate with an ancient Ori- 
ental word signifying " to found, establish ;" and regard it as applied to the 
first man as the /oniider of the human race. But the other interpretation 
is looro commonly received. 
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4 THE FALL OF MAN. * 

Additionai/ Questions. 

9. What great truths are implied in the first chapter of Genesis ? 

10. What do you understand hy Atheism, — Pantheism, — Poljthe' 
ism? 

11. How does the Scriptural record of Creation stand opposed to each 
of these false systems ? 

12. Where do we find the earliest, or first written, record of Creation? 

13. How does Scripture indicate time for the formations described by 
geology? 

14. Explain the true position and dignity of man*s wife. 

15. Describe, in general terms, the original condition of man in Para* 
disc. 



CHAPTER n. 

The Fall of Man. 

(Gen. iii.) 



Man, having been thus created in a state of innocence or moral 
integrity, was invited by his Maker to the possession of happi- 
ness in the way of trustful and willing obedience to the Divine 
command. We have already seen that, at the earliest period 
of man*s history, God appointed two positive institutions, 
namely, marriage and the observance of the seventh day's 
rest ; and these mstitutions were designed to continue in force 
throughout all ages of the world. And we have also seen 
that the man was required to pursue a course of industrious 
labour, in dressing the Garden of Eden, and that the woman 
was called to help her husband. But, besides these things, and 
as a matter of vital moment, it pleased God to lay a restraint 
upon the human will. Adam was allowed to eat the fruit of 
afl the trees in the garden, — including the Tree of Life, ap- 
pointed as a token of his life in and with God, — except one ; but 
concerning this one, called the Tree of the Knowledge of Good 
and Evil, God said, '^Thou shalt not eat of it ; for in the day that 
thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die.** Such was the 
prescribed form and test of obedience, on condition of which 
man*s life in God*s favour was suspended. And it may be 
well to observe that, for this purpose, a negative command 
or prohibition, such as was actually given, was peculiarly 
suitable, if not absolutely needful. It was adapted, more than 
any positive injunction, to mark the distinction, although not 
necessarily opposition, between the will of Him who gave it and 
the will of him upon whom it was imposed ; since over against 
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a reasonable positive command there stands only the vis inertia 
of the subject, while a prohibition, equally reasonable, has to 
encounter the will of a free agent, as a positive and active 
principle, conscious of an inducement to resistance. In the 
prohibition of the Tree of Knowledge we find, therefore, in an 
especial manner, the elements of trial, probation, or a test ; 
and it is possible that, without the provision of such an appro- 

Eriate exercise for his moral nature, man would necessarily 
ave sunk in the scale of being, perhaps with the loss of free 
agency, almost to a level with the brutes. It may also be true 
that tne discipline of law, both positive and negative, is requi- 
site as a foundation or starting-point for the free and noble 
obedience of love. And, at aU events, we may rest satisfied 
that the primitive method of the Divine government was dis- 
tinguished by infinite wisdom and goodness on the part of the 
Creator, in favour of the human race. 

But after God had thus showed man the way to good, and 
had prescribed to him an exercise for the exaltation and per- 
fection of his nature, a fallen and wicked spirit (Satan, or the 
Devil) called him aside to evil ; employing as his instrument a 
serpent, who accosted Eve with a persuasion to transgress the 
Divine command by eating the fi^rbidden fruit. (See, besides 
Gen. iii., — 2 Cor. iL 11. with xiv. 3. ; John viii. 44. ; Rev. xii. 
9., XX. 2.) 

In the first place, the Tempter seemed to call in question the 
command itself, perhaps insinuating that such an injunction was 
not likely to have proceeded from God. The woman, however, 
having declared her knowledge of the command, and of the 
sanction by which it was enforced, the Tempter then boldly 
contradicted the Divine word, by affirming that the threatened 
penalty would not follow upon transgression ; and, having thus 
mipugned the veracity or faithfulness of God, .he proceeded to 
insinuate a doubt concerning His goodness, declaring that the 
reason of the command lay, not in any regard, on the part of 
God, to the welfare of His creatures, but, on the contrary, in His 
jealousy of their progress in knowledge. The woman believed 
this falsehood, and thus lost sight at once of God's love and of 
the Divine authority. She looked at the beauty of the tree, 
thought of the richness of its fruit, and coveted that knowledge 
or wisdom which, as she had been told, God had so unkindly 
kept back from her; and then, not believing God, but believ- 
ing the enemy of God and man, she took of the fruit of the 
tree ** and did eat, and gave also unto her husband with her, 
and he did eat." This was sin, in principle and act. And 
immediately conscience began to afflict the transgressors with a 
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6 TH£ FALL OF MAN. 

sense of ^ilt and degradation: they were no longer dh^ 
posed to hold communion with their Maker, but thej were 
afraid of Him, and sought to hide themselves from His pre- 
sence. 

K God had now proceeded to deal with His offending 
creatures in the way of justice, without mercy, He would have 
cast them off for ever, and would have left them to suffer the 
consequences of their sin, without any means or prospect o£ 
restoration to His favour, or of recovery from their lost estate. 
But it was not so. The Lord God did not come to the fallen 
ones in wrath, and for the purpose of inflicting vengeance ; bu^ 
He came to them in mercy, and with a view to call them to 
repentance. At first, however, they were not penitent ; and, 
when they found that they could not hide their sin, they 
attempted to excuse it^ Adam casting the blame on Eve, and Eve 
on the serpent. But God did not admit their vain pleas ; and 
He proceeoed to convince them of the evil of their sin^ by de- 
clarmg that they must endure the threatened penalty of deaths 
including much antecedent suffering. Now there was mercy 
mingled 'even with this voice of judgment : for it is a good 
thing that sinful man should be made to know and feel the 
reality and evil of his sin, and the bitter consequences which it 
involves ; nor will he ever be inclined to abhor and forsake sin, 
until, after having believed Satan's false representations of ita 
nature and results, he receives into his neart the opposite 
truth of Grod. But this is not enough. Man must be brought, 
not only to hate sin, but also to love God. And he cannot 
love God as long as he hears from Him only the sentence of 
condemnation. He must be assured of God*s love to him, 
notwithstanding his past transgression. And this is what God 
showed to our first parents in the garden. It was an act of 
mercy that the Lord came to them and commoined with them 
at all, pleading with them concerning their violation of His 
command ; and He displayed the completeness of His mercv by 
making mention of One, who should in due time give tnem* 
deliverance from all the evils which they had incurred by sin ; 
deliverance, not indeed in the way of exemption, — for the 
consequences must ensue, according to Divine appointment, — 
but deliverance in the way of conquest; so that, after the 
endurance of the punishment of sin, and by means of this 
endurance, mankind should be made superior to evil, throu^ 
the work of a second Adam, as they had been brought under 
its power through the fault of the first. This promise of de* 
liverance was conveyed in the terms of the sentence which 
God pr(HM>unoed upon the serpent, who had been employed aa 
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the instminent of Satan in the temptation : ^ I will put enmity 
between thee and the woman, and between thy seed and her 
seed ; it shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise his heel.** 
(v. 15.) 

To the apprehension of our first parents, this intimation was 
doubtless obscure ; but it was enough to become to them the 
subject of believing confidence in the Divine truth and good- 
nessy and thus to lead them to repentance and to the renewed 
love of Grod, and to cheer them with hope of the future ; in a 
word, to excite in them that faith by which man spiritually 
lives. We shall see that this promise — which was, in fact, a 
promise of the great Redeemer, our Saviour Christ — became, 
from time to time, more clear and definite. And we have now 
long since received, in the fulfilment of the promise, its com-' 
plete interpretation. 

After the Fall, the infliction of punishment immediately 
began ; — punishment, distinguished, indeed, from vengeance, 
or simple retribution, but still punishment; that is to say, not 
merely discipline, but loss and suffering ensuing as the penalty 
of sin, only to be so orerruied by a dispensation of mercy as 
to be made to serve the purpose of correction, and to become, 
in the hands of the Divine Spirit, a means or instrument 
of renewal unto holiness. Adam and Eve were no longer 
suffered to approach that otlier tree of the garden, which is 
described as the Tree of Life ; they were even driven out of 
the garden, never to enter it again; and the Lord God 
*' placed at the east of the Garden of Eden cherubims, and a 
flaming sword which turned every way, to keep the way of the 
Tree of Life.** (v. 24.) Our first parents went forth to a new 
scene of probation, including much suffering of toll, pain, and 
sorrow; but they were cheered with an assurance of Divine 
mercy and compaasion, and wiUi the promise of a great 
Deliverer. 

Distinct traces of this primitive history of the Fall of Man 
are found in various traditions, both Oriental and Western. 
They exist in the Hindu legend of Krishnu, a kind of imaginary 
incarnation of Deily, who is represented as struggling with a 
serpent, and treading on its head ; — in the Persian doctrine 
contained in the 2^nd-avesta, which speaks of Ahriman, the evil 
one, as deceiving the creatures of Ormuzd, the benevolent 
creator, by means of fruit, the eating of which rendered them 
subject to mbery and death ; •— among the Buddhists, and in 
the doctrine of the Lamas, where, at least, the degeneracy of 
mankind is associated with their eating of food ; — with the 
Chinese, who conceive of mankind as having lost their original 

B 4 
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state of happiness through a sinful desire of knowledge ; — ^ 
(for the West) in the story of Pandora, which represents the 
first woman as the cause of human misery ; — in the fable of 
Apollo, a (divine) son of the supreme god, as the slayer of the 
serpent ; — in the story of Hercules, a (human) son of the 
same deity, who destroyed the serpent supposed to have 
guarded a tree in the garden of the Hesperides ; — and in the 
northern mythology, in which Thor, son of the supreme, is set 
forth as having engaged in a victorious contest with the great 
serpent, the monster Death.* 

Elbmbntabt and General Questions. 

16. Relate the temptation and Fall of Adam and Eve, as recorded in 
Gen. iii. 

17. What took place immediately after the Fall? 

18. What sentence wa§ pronounced upon the serpent,— upon the 
woman, — upon the man? 

19. Repeat the words which include the first promise of the Saviour. 

20. What became of Adam and Eve after the sentence was pronounced ? 

Additional Questions 

21. Mention the two positive institutions which were established by 
God during the time of man's innocence. 

22. Wliat was the ordinary course of duty ori^^nally prescribed to the 
man and to the woman respectively? 

23. What was ordained as the special test of our first parents' obedi- 
ence? 

24. Explain the peculiar value, and the probable necessity, of such a 
test as this. 

26. Point out the moral significance and course of the temptation. 

26. What was, morally speaking, the conduct of Adam and Eve after 
the Fall? 

27. Describe the mercy of (rod as displayed under these circumstances. 

28. Show that our first parents suffered punishment, as distinguished, 
on the one hand, from vengeance, and, on the other hand, from mere dis- 
cipline. 



CHAPTER in. 

The Antediluvian Patbxabchs. 

(Gen. iii. 21. — ^vi. 4.) 

Before the Lord God sent Adam and his wife from the garden, 
He made for them coats of skins, and clothed them (Gen. iii. 

* See Kitto's Daily Bible Elnstrations, voL i pp. 71—76. 
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21.) ; and by this means our first parents were instructed in some 
further rudiments of civilisation, additional to those which had 
already been su^fgested when Adam was required to cultivate 
the soil. It is probable that instruction in the useful and now 
common arts of life came originally, in a much larger measure 
than we oflen suppose, from God ; and it is worthy of remark 
that, while we possess abundant proof that men may of them- 
selves degenerate from a state of civilisation even to the savage 
life, we have no reason to believe, on the other hand, that they 
are able to recover themselves from this condition without some 
new instruction, or without being assisted towards a remem- 
brance and revival of the past 

It does not appear that our first parents had yet begun to 
eat animal food; and it has been thought probable that the 
skins with which they were clothed were those of animals that 
had been slain in sacrifice, according to Divine institution, after 
the Fall. Perhaps, indeed, Adam and his wife were not aware 
of the full meaning of the work of sacrifice ; but, by the light 
of subsequent revelation, we now regard it as prefiguring the 
great work of atonement for sin by the death of Christ. Some 
have thought that the cherubim with the flaming sword at the 
east of Eden served the purpose of a visible token of the Divine 
presence, resembling, in this respect, the flame of fire in the bush, 
which appeared to Moses, and the Shechinah, which was after- 
wards seen in connection with the Jewish tabernacle and temple ; 
and that our first parents conducted their worship within sight 
of this sacred manifestation. This, however, is matter of mere 
conjecture. But it is certain that soon after the expulsion 
from Paradise (and therefore probably also at the very date of 
tiiat event), the use of sacrifice had place in the worship of Al- 
mighty Grod among the first family of mankind. We leam this 
from the next portion of Sacred History. 

The first children of Adam and Eve were Cain (Heh, pos- 
session, acqubition,) and Abel (Heb. vanity), who were born 
probably not long after the expulsion from Paradise. Seth 
(Heb, compensation or substitute) was bom afterwards, when 
Adam was 130 years old. Cain, the eldest of these sons, was a 
tiller of the ground ; Abel was a keeper of sheep. On one occa- 
sion, Cain presented to the Lord an oflering consisting of the 
fruits of the earth, while at the same time Abel made an ofler- 
ing of the firstlings of his flock. The Lord marked His accept- 
ance of Abel's offerinir ({)robabIy by fire from, heaven), but He 
did not accept that of Cain ; whereupon Cain slew his brother; 
Now we know (from Heb. xi. 4. ; 1 John iii. 12.) that Abel lyas 
a righteous man, and that Cain was wicked, — a child of th^ 
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wicked one, -— impelled to the commission of murder by feelings 
of jealouBjjwhich had their foundation in selfishness and pride, 
wmle his unbelieving heart was far from Grod. It is also de* 
dared that Abel made hts offering in faith ; which seems to 
imply that he acted with reference to a Divine command or 
promise requiring animal sacrifice, which Cain, in unbelief, and 
with impious disregard to the Divine will, did not choose to 
offer. 

The Lord, having called Cain to account for this foul murder 
(which he vainly endeavoured to conceal), visited him with the 
punishment of a special curse upon the land, and banishment 
from his father's family ; at the same time, however, assuring 
him of the safety of his life, and thus granting him space for 
repentance. Cain then "went out from the presence of the 
Lord,** — i. e. probably, quitted the inhabited re^on which was 
distinffuished by some manifest token of the Divine presence, 
—and dwelt in the land of Nod TLe. wandering), on the east of 
the land of Eden, where he built a city, or town, which he 
called after the name of his son Enoch. (Gen. iv. 1 — 16.) His 
descendants were distinguished by their impiety; while the 
race of Seth, who was given to our first parents in place 
of Abel, were, at first, no less remarkable for godliness and 
virtue. 

In the line of Cain we find the names of Enoch {Heb. dedi- 
cated), Irad (Heb, low town), Mehujael {Heb, smitten by God\ 
Methusael (Heb. man of Grod), and Lamech (Heb, humbled), 
with his sons, Jabal (Heb, stream), Jubal (Heb, music), anid 
Tubal-Cain (Heb. blacksmith). At a very early period these 
Cainites settled themselves chiefly in towns, where they cultivated 
arts and manufactures ; Jubal excelling in music, and in the 
making of musical instruments, especially the harp and the organ 
(the latter perhaps resembling ^an*pipes), — TubaUCain em- 
ployed in the working of brass (i.e. copper) and iron, — and 
Jabd occupied in those labours of husbandry which were adapted 
to meet the wants of a large population. In pursuit of his occu- 
pation, Jabal lived in tents; thus introducmg that system of 
nomadiic life which was afterwards extensively adopted in the 
East. From his keeping of cattle it has been inferred that ani- 
mal ibod was used by at least this portion of the descendants of 
Adam*, perhaps without Divine permission. Lamech is the 
first person mentioned in Scripture as living in polygamv ; and 
his family appears to have been mournfully distinguished by 
confusion and bloodshed. (Gen. iv. 17 — ^24.) 

* This, however, does not necessarily follow. Flocks and herds may 
have been kept only for the sake of wool and milk. 
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The direct posterity of Seth consisted of Enos (Heh, man), 
Cainan {Heb, possession), Mahalaleel (Heb, praise of God), 
Jwred{Heb, descent), Enoch (Heb. dedicated), Methuselah (Heb, 
man of the dart), and Lamech (^Heb, humbled). The longevity 
of these patriarchs has been recorded for our observation : the 
average age from Adam to Lamech, inclusive, was 907^ years ; 
iJie highest beiog that of Methuselah, who attained the ace of 969 
years, exceeding by 39 years the a^e of Adam.* In this reck« 
oning we omit the age of Enoch, who is not said to have died, 
but of whom it is recorded — and recorded, surely, for the en- 
couragement of all those who cultivate a due sense of the Divine 
presence, and live with God in humility, faith, and love — that 
^ Enoch walked with God : and he was not ; for God took him,'* 
St the age of 365 years. (See also Heb. ii. 5. ; Jude 14, 15.) 

It is not improbable that this race of men, the Sethites, found 
their occupation in agricultural pursuits, ijerhaps more or less 
confined to the tillage of the ground, as distinct irom the breed- 
ing of cattle. And it has been supposed that, as a whole, they 
were distinguished from the descendants of Cain by the honour- 
able appellation of *^ tJie sons of Grod '* (Gren. vi. 2.) ; intimating 
that they were, for the most part, men of personal piety, or that, 
at least, the public worship of Grod was decently and reverently i 
maintained among them. At length, however, a general dege- 
neracy of sentiment and manners was introduced into this 
section of mankind by intermarriages with the ^'fair** daughters 
of the worldly and ungodly race of Cain ; a cu'cumstance 
wluch may well serve to enforce upon our minds that solemn 
exhortation, '*Be not deceived; evil communications corruj^ 
good manners." (1 C(»r. xy. 33.) 

Elementabt AiTD Gbiteral QuBsnoHS. 

29. Who clothed Adam and Eve ? How ? When ? 

30. What is the first recorded instance of worship, combined with 
offerings ? 

31. Who were the first children of Adam and Eve? 

32. Relate their history ; and repeat Heb. zi. 4. ; I John iiL 12. 

33. How was Cain punished? Where did he settle? What was the 
Qharaoter of his descendants? 

. 84. Who was born after the death of Abel? 



* The chronology of the patriarchs is as follows : — Abel died 
B.G. 8876, aged 128 years: Adam, t.c 8074, aged 930: Enoch was 
translated b.c. 8017, aged 365 : Seth died b.c. 2962, aged 912 : Enos, 
BLa 2864, aged 905: Cainan, b.o. 2769, aged 910: Mahalaleel, b.c 2714, 
aged 895 : Jared, b.0. 2582, aged 962 ; Lamech, b.c. 2353, aged 777 : Me- 
thuselah, B.a 2349, aged 969. 
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Additional Queshons. 

85. Describe the early history of civilisation, as it appears in Scriptnra.' 

86. What has been inferred from the fact that the skins of beasts were 
employed for clothing our first parents? 

87. Describe the characters or Cain and Abel, in yoar own words. 

88. Give the names of the descendants of Cain, — and of Seth, — from 
Gen. iv. v. 

89. Distinguish those who bore the same name in the different lines. 

40. Distinguish two of the descendants of Seth whose names are nearly 
similar. 

41. Describe the occupations, and characters, of the Cainites and of the 
Sethites. 

42. Name the sons of Lamech, and state their several occupations. 

43. What led to the ultimate degeneracy of the Sethites? What 
practical truth does this contribute to teach us? 



CHAPTER IV. 
The Dblugb. — The Posteritt of Koah. 
(Gen. vi. 5— X. 32.) 

The wickedness of mankind continued to increase. Through- 
out several generations the Cainites appear to have made 
fearful progress in their impious disregard of Grod, — in the 
desecration of the family relation, and therefore also in the 
loosening of all social bonds, — and in the indulgence of gross 
sensuality, accompanied with habits of lawless and ferocious 
violence. After frequent intermarriages of members of the more 
pious (Sethite) race with the children of the more depraved 
(Cainite), the whole inhabited portion of the earth became one 
great scene of iniquity and vice. And at length, it has been 
supposed, evil men resisted and overthrew the original patri- 
archal government, and introduced, in its place, either a state of 
anarchy and disorder, or a syst-em of arbitrary and oppressive 
rule. It has been thought likely that the translation of Enoch 
was the Divine method of delivering him from the attacks of 
wicked men ; and some have imagined that, when he was taken 
from the earth, God also removed that glory, or visible mani- 
festation of His presence, which He had hitherto vouchsafed 
to mankind. But these things are not stated in Scripture, nor 
can they be proved from the Sacred Record.* 

* It has also been supposed that a tradition of the removal of Enoch 
was preserved in the heathen world, and embodied in the fable of 
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Another man of eminent piety and integrity, distinguished 
by his habits of communion with God and by special t(^ens of 
I^ivine favour, was Noah {Heb, rest), a son of the Sethite 
Lamech, and grandson of Methuselah. In his days, God de- 
termined to punish the wickedness of man by the general 
destruction of the existing race, to be accomplished by an 
universal deluge. God then commanded Noah to prepare an 
ark for the rescue of himself and his wife, together with his 
three sons and their wives ; who were to be accompanied by a 
certain number of all other living creatures,— one pair of every 
animal accounted unclean (i. e., unfit for food or sacrifice), and 
seven pairs of every *^ clean** animal, and of birds. The 
building of the ark occupied a period of 120 years ; and during 
this time Noah gave public notice of the use for which it was 
designed, thus conveying to mankind a warning of the im- 
pending visitation, and giving a call i/o repentance. (G«n. vL 
8. ; Heb. xi. 7- ; I Pet. m. 19, 20. ; 2 Pet ii. 5.) 

According to Divine directions, the ark was constructed of 
gopher-wood (probably a kind of cypress), and was covered 
within and without with pitch (i. e. asphalt or bitumen). It 
was 300 cubits lon^, 50 wide, and 30 high.* 

Wicked men paid no regard to the warning conveyed by 
Noah ; just as, even now, ungodly men neglect, and often treat 
with contempt, all intimations of the approaching end of the 
world. (See 2 Pet. iii. 3 — 7.) But, at the time appointed, 
God sent The Flood which He had threatened (b. c. 2348). 
'* The fountains of the great deep " were " broken up, and the 
windows of heaven were opened, and the rain was upon the earth 
forty days and forty nights." Noah then entered the ark, with 
his family and with the prescribed number of living creatures, 
and '^ the Lord shut him in ; " and the waters continued to 
rise, until at length the, whole surface of the earth, including 
even the highest mountains, was submerged, and every ter- 
restrial creature outside the ark was destroyed. The waters 
remained at their height during 150 days; and it has been 
thought probable that, throughout this period, and perhaps for 

Astrsea, or Divine Justice, who was said to have quitted the earth on 
account of the prevailing wickedness of men. In connection with all 
such speculations, it may be well to remember that Enoch was translated 
B.a 3017, soon after the death of Adam, and that the date of the Deluge is 
B.C. 2348. 

* That is, perhaps, about 547 feet long, 91 wide, and 54 high. But these 
dinensions are uncertain, because we du not know precisely what was 
the length of the cubit by which they are computed. 
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some time longer, tbe light of the snn was so completely ob* 
stracted that the watery surface of the globe was again envelope 
in darkness such as prevailed over the chaos before the first day*8 
work of creation. (See Gen. viii. 22.) 

At the end of the time specified, the waters began to abate ; 
and the ark rested upon one of the summits of ^arat, a lofty 
mountain which rises magnificently irom an extensive plain in 
Armenia. Forty days afterwards, Noah sent forth a raven, which 
did not return into the ark, but went forth to and fro until the 
waters were dried up firom off the earth (i. e. most probably, 
hovered about the ark, and sometimes settled on it) : a week 
later he sent forth a dove, which returned, having found no rest 
for the sole of her foot : at the end of another week, he sent 
forth a dove, which came back bearing an olive-leaf : and again 
one week later he sent out the dove again, which returned no 
more ; and this gave Noah to understand that a considerable 
portion of land was now above water. At length, after the ex- 
piration of twelve months and ten days in the whole, Noah, 
with his family and the living creatures, quitted the ark, and 
stepped forth on dry ground. 

Tne patriarch immediatelv returned thanks to Almighty God 
in an act of worship to which he had doubtless been accustomed 
before the Flood. He ** builded an altar unto the Lord ; and 
took of every clean beast and of every clean fowl, and offered 
burnt offerings on the altar." This sacrifice was graciously ac- 
cepted ; and the Lord promised that He would not curse the 
ground any more for man's sake, — that the alternation of the 
seasons, and of day and night, should continue, — and that 
there should be no more a Flood to destroy the earth. At the 
same time dominion over every livinor creature was assigned to 
Noah and his posterity, — the use of animal food, but without 
the blood, was expi^essly permitted, — and a stringent law 
against murder was solemnly proclaimed. '* And God said, 
. . . I do set my bow in the cloud, and it shall be for a token 
of the covenant between me and the earth ; " by which some 
understand that the rainbow, a natural phenomenon already 
well known to Noah and his ancestors, was for the first time 
appointed to the use described ; while others think it not im« 
probable that hitherto the earth had been watered only by thick 
mists, so that the very appearance of the rainbow was altogether 
new. 

Traditions, more or less plainly pointing to the Deluge, 
have existed in nearly all nations. They can be traced in 
China and India, among the Chaldasans, rersians, Egyptians, 
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and Greeks, and among various tribcB of North and South 
-America.* 

Noah lived, after the Flood, 350 years; and died (b. c. 
1998) at the age of 950. After this the term of human life 
began to diminish. The three sons of Noah, from whom the post- 
diluvian race of mankind descended, were Shem (Heb, name). 
Ham (Heb. warm or southern), and Japheth (Heb, he will 
spread, or enlarge). An especial blessing was pronounced 
upon Shem and Japheth, with their descendants. But the 
posterity of Ham, in the line of Canaan one of his sons, fell 
under a curse, and was sentenced to bear the yoke of servitude, 
in consequence of some irreverent conduct on the part of Ham, 
or probably of both Ham and Canaan, towards the aged Noah, 
on a melancholy occasion when the patriarch had become 
guilty of excess in the drinking of wine, with which God had 
blessed his labour as a husbandman. The posterity of Ham 
included (besides the Canaanites) the Philistines and some 
other Asiatic tribes, and also the Egyptians and other Africans .t 
To Shem we trace the Persians, through Elam, one of his 
sons ; the Syrians through Aram ; and probably the Hebrews 
through Eber. And from Japheth were derived, generally 
speaking, the nations of Europe, including the Germans 
through Gomer, the Greeks through Javan, and the Muscovites 
through Mesach. 

The Scriptural genealogy of Ham and Japheth extends only 
to a few generations ; but the account of the posterity of Shem, 
from whom eventually came the promised Messiah, is more 
extensive. (Gen. x. 21—31., xi. 10— 26. ;.l Chron. i. 17. &c.) 

• A P&rygian tradition is preserved on a coin of Apamaea, of the date of 
Septimius Severus, bearing the representation of a man and a woman in 
a vessel afloat, on the top of which one bird is perched, while another 
is flj^ing towards the vessel with a branch in its mouth : the man and 
woman are also represented standing in front of the vessel, as if just landed. 
Mention is made of the Deluge and the ark by Berosus, according to 
Josephns, Contr, Apion, i. 19. Nicolas of Damascus (ap. Joseph. Ant. 
i. 3. 6.) refers to a tradition in Armenia as probably relating to the 
resting of the ark on Blount Ararat, " according to the account of Moses 
the Jewish legislator." 

t It is a popular error to suppose that all the Africans, as descendants 
of Ham, were made subject to the curse of servitude. That curse extended 
to only one branch of Ham's family, the Canaanites ; and it was inflicted 
when that people was subdued by the Israelites, and when the settlers 
on the northern coast of Africip were brought under the power of the 
Komans. 
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Elemestabt Aim General Questioks. 

44. How did God determine to punish the wickedneas of mankind 
when it had reached its height? 

45. Trace the descent of Noah, and describe his character. 

46. What measure was divinely prescribed for the preservation of N^oah 
and his family ? 

47. Of how many persons did that family consist? 

48. What living creati^pes were to be taken into the ark? 

49. Mention the matenals of the ark, and its dimensions. 

50. How did Noah ascertain the subsiding of the waters ? 

61. Describe the renewal of God*s covenant with mankind in the person 
of Noah. 

52. Who were the sons of Noah? 

Additional QussnoNS. 

53. Describe the nature and extent of antediluvian wickedness. 

54. Relate the progress of the Deluge ; state its extent and duration. 

55. Give the date of the Deluge, as commonly received. 

56. State the two several conjectures concerning the rainbow as the 
token of the covenant. «. 

57. Among what people do we find traditions apparently referring to 
the Deluge? 

58. Date the death of Noah, and mention his age. 

59. How has the posterity of the sons of Noah been distributed over 
the world ? 

60. Which of these posterities is most fully described in Scripture, and 
why? 



CHAPTER V. 

NlMEOD AND ASSTBIA. — JOB. 

(Gen. X. 6 — 12. — Job.) 

Among the posterity of Ham, Nimrod*, a son of Cusb, be- 
came celebrated, first by his courage and dexterity in the 
destruction of beasts of prey and other noxious animals, and 
then by the establishment of dominion over his fellow-men ; 
just as, in the early ages of Greece, distinction was acquired by 
such heroes as Theseus, Perseus, and Hercules, who came to 
be regarded as demigods for the services they rendered to 
society by ridding Uie country of wild beasts. The exploits of 

* Perhapsaeimpious rebel. Some suppose that this was only a term of 
reproach, not his real name ; but he may have adopted it, as glorying 
in iniquity. 
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Nimrod appear to have been marked by daring impiety ; an 
instance of which appears in his haying promoted the building 
of a high tower, composed of sun-dried bricks, cemented with bi- 
tumen, in the land of Shinar. This tower, designed as a ralljing- 
point, or centre of union, and as a proud trophy of earthly 
dominion and power, was erected in a spirit of impious in- 
dependence, and probably with avowed defiance of Heaven. 
At all events, the intention of the builders was so evil, that the 
displeasure of the Most High was manifested by His direct 
interposition for the defeat of their design, which was ac- 
complished by producing such a confusion of their language 
that they could no longer act in concert for the completion of 
their work. Thus the building of the tower was stopped, and 
the place was called Babel, i. e. confusion. 

At this Babel, or Babylon, on the Euphrates, Nimrod appears 
to have founded a kingdom, which he enlarged by the conquest 
of Erech (afterwards Edessa), Accad (afterwards Nisibis), and 
Calneh (afterwards Ctesiphon), in Mesopotamia. After this, 
he invaded and subdued tbe more northern country of Asshur, 
a son of Shem ; and here he either built or captured J^ineveh 
and made it his capital, — or else, as others suppose *, he drove 
Asshur out of the land of Shinar, who then established himself 
at Nineveh. (Gen. x. 8 — 12.) This first Assyrian empire is 
supposed to have ended with Sardanapalus, after an attack by 
the Medes under Arbaces and the Babylonians under Belesis, 
f^ probably about the early part of the eighth century b. c, not 
^ long after the date of Jonah's prophecy, which was delivered 
about B. c. 825. The Assyrians afterwards recovered their in- 
dependence, and established a new empire, of which mention 
will occur in a subsequent portion of this history. 

It has been supposed that the idolatrous worship of the 
heavenly bodies (Job xxxi. 26 — 28.) sprung up in the early 
period of this first Assyrian empire, having been introduced 
probably by Nimrod himself; wno, it has been said, was re- 
garded by his subjects as having been translated to the constel- 
lation Orion. But on these matters Scripture is silent, and 
we have no other authentic record. — It must be borne in mind 
that the whole history of the early period of the Babylonian 
and Assyrian empires is involved in great obscurity, — which, 
however, has been partially removed by the recent discoveries 
of Botta, Layard, and Eawlinson. 

• Adopting the rendering of Gen. x. 11., which stands in the text of 
oar version. The other view rests mainly upon the reading of that pas- 
sage given in the margin. 

c 
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It is pleasant to think that, while wickedness and tiolence 
abounded in the earth, there were yet to be found traces of 
godliness and virtue, such as are presented to our notice in the 
Book of Job. 

The design of this Book * is to show that, notwithstanding 
the obscure and perplexing nature of the dealings of Almighty 
God with |Iis people in this life, — especially while He suffers 
them to be overtaken by earthly calamities and afflicted with 
bodily sufferings, when we might expect a course of prosperity 
and comfort as the present reward of their integrity and 
piety, — yet the Divine government is really conducted on 
principles of eternal justice, and, even as regards the dis- 
tribution of temporal good and evil, the Lord doeth all things 
well. 

The precise time in which Job lived is uncertain; but 
strong reasons have been adduced for placing his history before 
that of the Jewish patriarchs. If we adopt this view of the 
matter, we may say that Job flourished not much earlier than 
the birth of Abraham (i. e. about b. c. 2000), and certainly at 
some period before the departure of the Israelites from Egypt 
He lived in the land of Uz ; by which some understand 
Idumea, while others, with more probability, suppose that Uz, 
here mentioned, is the son of Aram, and grandson of Shem, 
and that the locality denoted is Padan-Aram, a part of Meso- 
potamia. 

Job, probablv the head of his tribe, was an extensive and 
wealthy agriculturist ; and, more than this, he was a godly man, 
a sincere servant of the Most High, '^ perfect and upright, and 
one that feared God, and eschewed [i. e. abhorred and shunned] 
evil." For the trial of this good man*s faith and patience, it 
pleased God that he should be visited with sudden and great 
temporal calamities, brought about by the agency of Satan, 
who caused his oxen and asses to be carried off by the (pro- 
bably Cushite) Sabeans, — his sheep to be destroyed by light- 
ning, — his camels to be seized by the Chaldeans f, — and his 
seven sons and three daughters to be crushed to death under 
the ruins of the elder brother's house, which was overthrown 



* The writer and date of the Book of Job are unknown. Some per- 
sons suppose it to have been written by Job himself; others ascribe it to 
Moses ; and others again assign it to a still later period : but as Ihe name 
of the writer is not given in the book itself, we must be content with re- 
garding this point as uncertain, and not necessary to be known. 

t The Syrian tribe which afterwards established an empire in the 
region of Babylon. 
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hy^ a whirlwind while thej were assembled at a family enter- 
tainment. After this, <Job was afflicted in his own person, 
being covered with sore boils or inflamed ulcers.* 

Under these circumstances, the patriarch at first, in reply to 
an impatient address of his wife, uttered the language of pious 
resignation to the will of God. Afterwards, however, he made 
heavy complaints with reference to his condition, as being so 
different from what might have been expected in accordance 
with his character in the sight of God. These complaints he 
-uttered in conversation with his three friends, Eliphaz the Te- 
manite, Bildad the Shuhite, and Zophar the Naamathite, who 
came to condole with him under his sufferings, but, in fact, aug- 
mented his grief bj hastily and unkindly maintaining the 
position that, accordmg to the recognised dealings of the Most 
High, his great afflictions must have been drawn down on him by 
some aggravated but unacknowledged wickedness. Hereupon 
Elihu, who had silently listened to the whole conversation, vin- 
dicated Job from the implied charges of his other friends, but 
at the same time reproved the patriarch himself for many un- 
becoming expressions which he had employed in his defence, as 
savouring too much of a self-justifying spirit. 

At length the Lord Himself determined the whole contro- 
versy by utterinfr, out of a whirlwind, the most sublime and de- 
cisive assertions of His sovereign power and unfailing righteous- 
ness. Job was now deeply affected with a sense of his own 
iinworthiness in the presence of this glorious Being ; a fact 
which was perfectly consistent with his freedom from those 
great and secretly-cherished sins of which he had been co- 
vertly accused by his friends, who were reproved by the 
Almighty for their uncharitable surmises. 

Job was CYentually restored to more than his former pros- 
perity, being put in possession of great wealth, and made the 
father of seven sons and three daughters, the latter of whom 
— Jemima (Day), Kezia (Cassia), and Keren-Happuch (Horn 
of Stibium)f - — were widely celebrated for their beauty. In this 
state of affluence and domestic comfort the patriarch lived 140 



* Commonly supposed to be the violent disease called Elephantiasis or 
black leprosy — one of the plagues of Egypt. (See Job ii. 8., viL 5.^ 
xix. 17., XXX. 17., with vii. 18, 14., xvi. 8., vii. 15.) Job took a potsherd 
to scrape himself withal, and he sat down among the ashes, or, according 
to the Scptuagint, on a dunghill. 

t That is, a horn, or, as we should say, a box or pot, of eye-paint, or 
dye for the eyelashes. 

c2 
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years ; and he died at an advanced age, after haying seen his 
posterity to the fourth generation. 

Elementary and Ge^teral Questions. 

61. Who was Nimrod? 

62 . Describe his character and exploits. 

63. Give the history of the Tower of Babel. 

64. What form of idolatry appears to have prevailed daring this age? 

65. Who was Job, and what was his character ? 

66. What were the calamities which befel him, ancl how were they 
inflicted ? 

67. What was their design, and what their issae ? 

68. Give the names of Job's three friends, and of the fourth speaker 
who joined in the debate. 

69. Who pat them all to silence, and how ? 

70. Relate the patriarch's final history. 

71. State the names of Job's three daughters who are mentioned at the 
close of the history, aud give their meanings. 

ADDmoNAL Questions. 

72. Compare the history of Nimrod with that of some early Grecian 
heroes. 

78. What is known, or conjectured, concerning the first Assyrian 
Empire? 

74. Give the names of some travellers who have lately thrown light on 
Assyrian historj'. 

75. What is said to have been the apotheosis of Nimrod ? 

76. State the design of the Book of J ob. 

77. Explain the coarse of Job's conduct under suffering, — the rea- 
soning of his friends, — and the Divine solution of the whole di^colty 
which had arisen. 



CHAPTER VI. 

The Eably Histobt of Abraham. 

(Grcn. xi. 27.— xiv.) 

We have already seen that, in the course of a few centuries 
after the Fall, the human race had sunk into a state of general 
and incurable corruption, — the corruption of men who knew 
God as their creator and moral governor, but in works denied 
Him ; and that, before this corruption became absolutely uni- 
versal, — while yet there was one pious family left upon earth, — 
jjrod sent a deluge for the destruction of the ungodly, preserv- 
ing alive only Noah and his family, as the stock of a new race 
of men. This race also became, to a great extent, degenerate : 
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but its degeneracy took a different form from that of the ante« 
diluvians ; it was distinguished by idolatry in worship, and by 
tyrannical and usurped despotism m goyemment, founded upon 
tlie ruins of a daring and impious communism, — a state of 
things which God marked with His displeasure by the confusion 
€>£ languages at Babel, and ihe consequent dispersion of the 
builders. Idolatry, which began with the adoration of the 
beayenly bodies, appears to haye become more gross in propor- 
tion as it became more preyalent ; descending probably to the 
-worship of brute animals and of senseless images. Men, hay- 
ing despised God's promise of redemption, and seeking to 
proyide a present remedy for all eyils by the exercise of their 
own ability and wisdom, " became " more and more '* yain in 
their imaginations, and their foolish heart was darkened." 
(Rom. i. 21.) There remained, indeed, some elements of 
human excellence and greatness, if such it may be called, in 
arts, sciences, and the refinements of ciyilisation, which the 
Most High designed to render, in due time, subservient to the 
restoration of Uis kingdom upon earth; but the knowledge 
and loye of the true Grod, as the immediate source of spiritual 
life and all real moral excellence, was for the most part ex- 
tinct, and its place was supplied by the mere phantoms of 
fictitious deities, a regard to which could issue only in degra- 
dation, disappointment, and loss. 

Such was the state of the world, when it pleased God to 
take one step further in adyance towards the accomplishment 
of His gracious design for the redemption of mankind. This 
consisted in the formal, visible, outward separation of a single 
family, from which the great Deliyerer, as to His human nature, 
should eyentually come ; and which was appointed to serye, in 
the mean time, as the chosen depository of Diyine reyelation, — 
and thus the medium of intercourse between God and man. 
All other nations the Most High abandoned to themselves in 
matters of religion (Acts xiy. 16, 17.), desi^ng that they 
should learn by experience the vanity of then? own thoughts 
and ways, — an experience which, while of itself unable to 
* effect a spiritual cure, would at least tend to prepare in the 
human heart a ground upon which the Holy Spirit might so 
work as to render men disposed and qualified to accept that 
Divine remedy which at first they so unthankfuUy rejected. 

This third great movement in the progress of redemption*, 
was accordingly made by the choice and caU of Abraham. 

* The first was that which took place immediately after the Fall ; and 
the second tiie Delage. 

o8 
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Abram — for sucb was the patriarcVs name at first— * was a 
8on of Terah, tenth in descent from Sbem. False worship had 
by this time prevailed eyen among this originally more godly 
race ; and the family of Terah was itself, at least in part, ido* 
latrous. (Josh. xxiv. 2.) Terah was the father of Abram, 
Nahor, and Haran ; of whom it' appears that Haran was the 
eldest, and Abram (born b. c. 1996) was the youngest, being 
indeed much younger than Haran. The native place of this 
family was Ur of the Chaldees*; from which locality the whole 
family migrated after the death of Haran. It was the intention 
of the migrating family, probably in obedience to a Divine com* 
mand, to reach the land of Canaan ; but eventually they stopped 
short of that country, and settled in Haran, a region in the 
north-western part of Mesopotamia. Here Abram resided for 
some time, together with his wife Sarai, whom he had brought 
with him from Ur ; when, at the age of 75 years, perhaps after 
the death of Terah (Acts vii. 4.), he received a second and 
distinct Call from heaven, requiring him to quit his father's 
family, and to pursue his journey to Canaan. With this Call 
he immediately complied, taking with him his family and his 
property, and accompanied by his nephew Lot, the son of 
Haran, who was himself no doubt at the head of another por« 
tion of the tribe (b.c. 1921). 

This Call of Abram comprised both a command and a pro* 
mise ; -*- a command to leave his father's family, and to go to 
Canaan, — and a promise that God would bless him and make 
of him a great nation, and that in him all families of the earlJi 
should be blessed. (Gen. xii. 1 — 3.) When this promise was 
made to Abram, he was already in possession of the expectation 
common to all godly men in the early ages of the world, con- 
cerning the great personal Deliverer to come ; and hence be 
doubtless understood the promise as meaning (what, in fact, it 
did) that this Mighty One should arise among his own poste- 
rity. (See John viii. 56.) Such was the new limitation, and 
consequently the increased distinctness, now given to the ori- 
ginal and more general promise concerning uiat Seed of the 
woman who should bruise the serpent's head. And such was 
the provision made by Divine wisdom for the preservation, and 

* Ur Chasdim (Light of the Chaldees), — a name which implies a 
reference to the Persian Light-religion, or worship of Fire. The Baby- 
lonian idol Bel (Phoenician Baal) was originally a personification of the 
Bun ; and it was from some early development of this Chaldseo-Persian 
creature-worship that Abram was called to separate himself, doubtless 
without having been personally involved in its error. 
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ultimate propagation, of true religion in the world ; at a time 
when, but for this separation of a single familj, the whole race 
of mankind was on the point of being sunk in idolatry. 

The first place in Canaan at which Abram pitched his tent 
was in the rich pasture land of a beautiful vale between the 
mounts £bal and Gerizim, at the terebinth grove of Moreh, 
near the spot on which Shechem was afterwards built. Here 
'* the Lord appeared unto Abram, and said, Unto thy seed will 
I give this land ; and there buildeid he an altar " [the first altar, 
or at least the first really sacred altar, in the Holy Land] 
** unto the Lord who appeared unto him.*' (Gren. xii. 7.) He 
afterwards journeyed southward; establishing himself for a while 
on a mountain to the east of Bethel, ** having Bethel on the 
west and Hai on the east ; ** and here again he built an altar 
unto the Lord. About this time the country was visited with 
a famine ; whereupon Abram resolved (without any Divine in- 
timation) to betake himself to the great granary of the world,— 
£gypt. And now, in the weakness or temporary failure of his 
faith, the patriarch became guilty of an act of equivocation, 
which amounted in fact to falsehood. He was afraid that the 
beauty of Sarai would attract the notice of the Egyptians *, 
and that, if he were known to be her husband, there might be 
some persons who would not hesitate to take away his fife, in 
order that it might be lawful to marry her. Under this impres- 
sion, he enjoined her to say that she was his sister, — that is, 
to utter a kind of truth (since she was his near relative inde- 
pendently of marriage f), combined with a suppression which, 
concealing the greater and more important truth, was thus 
tantamount to a falsehood. By this unworthy artifice Abram 
probably hoped that some of the Egyptians would become 
suitors to him for the hand of his so-called sister ; and that 
before it would be necessary to decide upon any proposal of 
marriage, he would be able to quit Egypt, and to return to 
Canaan in safety. The artifice, however, was discovered by 
the direct intervention of the Most High ; and Pharaoh sent 
away Abram in disgrace. 

The foregoing history implies the fact that the Egyptians 
paid strict regard to the sanctity of marriage. And here it 
may be observed that Egypt was at this time a regularly or- 

* In Egypt, in the time of the Pharaohs, the women were not veiled 
according to the oriental custom elsewhere prevalent 

t She was his niece, the daughter of his deceased elder brother Haran 
and sister of his nephew Lot Compare Gen. zi. 29. with xx. 12., in which 
latter passage ** daughter " is probably for ** granddaughter." 

o 4 
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^anised and flourishing kingdom. This country appears to 
have been peopled by the immediate descendants of Ham, from 
the north-east; not (as has been supposed) by settlers from 
Ethiopia and the south. At first, and during several genera- 
tions, the government appears to have been vested with the 
priests ; but afterwards a kingdom was founded by Menes, 
perhaps about b.c. 2717 (or later; some say about 2320). 
The native kings (called Pharaohs, from Phra the sun, whose 
representative the king was supposed to be) continued to 
reign through a succession of several dynasties, until the 
country was invaded by a people from the east, who overthrew 
the native dynasties, and established those of the Hyksos, or 
Shepherd Kings, which lasted throughout a long period, some 
say more than 500 years, embracing the Idth, 16th, and 17th 
dynasties, from about b.c. 2080 to 1525. If we accept these 
dates (concerning which, however, historians are not agreed), 
it then appears that Abram went into Egypt (about b.c. 1920) 
during tne reigns of the Hyksos; and that the dynasties of 
these Shepherd Kings continued in power until after the death 
of Joseph. On this subject more wUl be said hereafter. 

Having (quitted Egyi>t, Abram returned to the spot which 
he had previously occupied between Bethel and Hai. Here it 
was found inconvenient for the two large establishments of 
Abram and Lot to encamp any longer together, or in the same 
immediate neighbourhood ; and, a quarrel having arisen be- 
tween their herdsmen, Abram generously proposed that Lot 
should take his choice of a spot for separate occupation. Look- 
ing abroad, doubtless from the mountain between Bethel and 
Hai, which commands an extensive prospect of the adjacent 
country *^ Lot fixed upon the plain which lay around the lower 
part of the Jordan as the region to which he would repair, on 
account of its great fertility; and accordingly proceeded to 
pitch his tent in the neighbourhood of Sodom, one of several 
cities which at that time studded this fruitful region.j* Abram 
soon afterwards removed to the terebinth grove of Mamre, 
near Hebron, then called Arba. 

About this time (b. c. 1913) Chedorlaomer, king of Elam, 
a region east of the Euphrates, assisted by three confederates, 
made a successful expedition against his rebellious vassals, the 

* See Stanle}% Sinai and Palestine, cha^. iv. § 2. 

t "Thus was accomplished the dissolution of a connection which had 
been formed before the promise of children was ^ven tu Abraham ; and 
the disruption of which appears to have been necessary for that complete 
isolation of the coming race which the Divine purpose required."— Knro's 
Bible Cyclopadm, art. Abraham. 
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Idngs of Sodom, Gomorrah, and other cities in the Vale of 
Siddim, or Valley of the Fields *, being that part of the plain 
of Jordan where Lot had settled. Lot and his property, to- 
gether with other booty, were carried off by the successful in- 
Taders ; whereupon Abram, having armed his home-born male 
servants, or slaves, to the number of 319, and being assisted by 
the Amorite chiefs, Aner, Eshcol, and Mamre, pursued the 
conquerors, and, having overtaken them when they had reached 
the sources of the Jordan, effected a rescue of the captives and 
the booty, and chased the fugitive captors to the neignbourhood 
of Damascus. In acknowledgment of this enterprise, the king 
of Sodom entreated Abram to accept a recompense ; which, 
however, the patriarch declined on his own account, leaving 
only the Amontes to partalae of the king's bounty. On this 
occasion, also, *' Melchizedek lUeb, king of righteousness], 
king of Salem f ^Heb. peace], brought forth bread and wine ; 
and he was the priest of the most high God. And he blessed 
faim, and said, Blessed be Abram of the most high Grod, pos- 
sessor of heaven and earth ; and blessed be the most high God, 
which hath delivered their enemies into their hand. And he 
gave him tithes of all.** (Gen. xiv. 18 — 20.) Melchizedek here 
appears as an image or representative of that which Abram*s 

e»terity would afterwards become, — in the person of Aaron, of 
avid, and, more especially, of Christ, — on a larger scale, in a 
higher manner, and with far more glorious effect. (See Heb. 
vii. 1—17.) At the same time it is not without significance that 
Abram received a solemn benediction as the deliverer of his 
country, — a man of peace, able and ready to maintain tran* 
quillity by a prompt resbtance of aggression. 

Elementabt and General Questions. 

78. Who was Abram ? What was his native place ? 

79. Who were his two brothers ? 

80. To what place did the family migrate daring the lifetime of their 
lather? 

81. Describe the caU of Abram. Give the date. 

82. Who was Lot? 

83. At what place in Canaan did Abram first pitch his tent ? 

84. How did he signalise this place, and others at which he took np 
his abode from time to time? 

85. What was his second station? 

86. What led him to visit Egypt? 



* Concerning which see Stanley, Sinai and Palegtine, chap, vii § 1. 
t Sitoate, most probablyV in the direction of Shechem, perhaps near 
Moant Geiiziin. 
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87. Relate his conduct in that conntiy, with its results. 

88. To what part of Canaan did Abram return from Egypt? 

89. Relate the separation of Abram and I^ot. 

90. Where did Lot settle, — and why? 

dl. Relate the circumstances attending the invasion of the Yale of 
Siddim by Chedorlaomer and his confederates. 
92. Who was Melchizedek, and what do we read concerning him? 

Addztiokal Qubstioms. 

98. How did the degeneracy and corruption of the postdilnvians difi«r 
from that of the antediluvians? 

94. How was the call of Abram a further step in the progress of 
Redemption ? 

95. What was included or contained in that call ? 

96. Describe its bearing on the great promise of the Redeemer. 

97. Explain the probable design of Abram in calling Sarai his sister 
when they were in Egypt. 

98. State precisely the moral aspect of that transaction. 

99. Narrate the early history of Egypt 

100. To what period of that history may we refer Abram's visit? 

101. What great end appears to have been answered by the departure 
of Lot from Abram ? 

102. How is Melchizedek regarded in the Epistle to the Hebrews? 



CHAPTER VIL 

The Abbahamic Covenant. — Lateb Histoby of Abraham 

(Gen. XV, — xxv. 11.) 

It pleased God to found His dealings with Abram and his pos- 
terity upon a solemn and definite covenant. The beginning, 
or first part, of this covenant was made upon occasion of a 
manifestation of the patriarch's faith with peculiar force under 
discouraging circumstances. While Abram was still childless, 
the Lord gave him a special promise that his posterity should 
be countless as the stars of heaven; and then Abram *^ be- 
lieved in the Lord, and He counted it to him for righteousness" 
(Gen. XV. 6. ; comp. Rom. iv. ; Gal. iii. 6. ; James ii. 23.) ; where- 
upon God renewed His other promise concerning the possession 
of the land of Canaan by Abram's descendants. The patriarch 
having asked for a token of the fulfilment of the Divme word, 
God ordered him to prepare certain animals and birds as the 
materials of a sacrifice ; each of which having been divided 
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into two parts, the pieces were laid in two separate rows, in* 
dicating (as some say) the contracting parties, who were about 
to become, as it were, one. While the pieces lay in this order, 
some birds of prey came down upon them, which Abram drove 
away. The patriarch then fell into a kind of deep sleep, with 
a sensation of horrific darkness, during which God revealed to 
him the meaning of the threatening symbol which he had wit- 
nessed; declaring that his posterity would suffer a state of 
bondage during four hundred years, to be followed by complete 
deliverance, and possession of the promised land. After this, 
'* it came to pass that, when the sun was down, and it was dark, 
behold a smoking furnace, and a burning lamp that passed be- 
tween those pieces," — supposed to have been the Shechinah, or 
fiery symbol of the Divine presence, afterwards well known 
(^xod. iii. 2., xiii. 4.), — < the appearance of which, on this occa- 
sion, was a ratification, or pledge, of the covenant on the part 
of Gk>d. For the present, no counter stipulation or pledge, on 
the pkrt of Abram, was required; that was reserved for a 
future occasion. 

It had not yet been said that the promised posterity should 
descend from Sarai ; and this pious woman, considering her* 
self now too old to have children, concluded that it must be 
the will of God that Abram should become a father by some 
other. Accordingly, she persuaded the patriarch to take, as a 
secondary wife, according to a custom then prevalent, her own 
Egyptian bond-maid Hagar (Heb. stranger), whose posterity 
might be at once Abram's, and also, at least in one sense, her 
own, — her own, that is, according to the custom of the age, by 
right of property, or legal ownership, as being the children of 
her slave. The event, however, proved that, in this matter, 
the policy of Sarai did not coincide with the will and purpose 
of the Most High. 

Hagar, in prospect of being really the maternal ancestor of 
the promised posterity, behaved towards her mistress with a 
degree of insolence which called forth harsh treatment in re- 
turn. Under these circumstances, Hagar was induced to seek 
safety in flight ; but she was recalled to her post of dut^ by 
" the angel of the Lord," who " found her by a fountam of 
water in the wilderness," and gave her a remarkable promise 
concerning her future son, to be called Ishmael (Heb, God 
hears) : ** he wiH be a wild man ; his hand will be against every 
man, and every man's hand against him ; and he shall dwell 
in the presence of all his brethren" (Gen. xvi. 12.), — a predic- 
tion remarkably fulfilled in the history of the Ishmaelites, as a 
nomadic Arabian tribe. Hagar returned to her mistress, and 
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gave birth to Ishmael, when Abram was 86 years old (b. c. 
1910). 

Thirteen years passed away ; Abram was now 99 years of 
age, and the prospect of his having any children by Sarai ap- 
peared utterly hopeless, when God made to the patriarch a 
further revelation of His will, to the effect that the promised 
posterity should indeed descend from her (b.c. 1897). In the 
first place, however, God called Abram to a covenant stipula- 
tion on his part, with its ratification by an appointed sign, — a 
stipulation and sign which are perhaps correctly regarded as 
the counterpart of those which had already been given by God, 
for his part, on occasion of the sacrifice above mentioned. 
Abram, for his part, was now charged with the duty of sincere 
worship and godly obedience (** I am the Almighty God ; walk 
before me, and be thou perfect **) ; and the sign appointed as 
his ratification of the covenant was the rite of circumcision, 
to be performed, on the eighth day after birth, upon all^ale 
children of himself and his descendants, together with their 
bond-servants. The name of Abram (^Heb. high father) was 
now changed to Abraham {Heb. father of a multitude) ; and 
that of Sarai (of uncertain meaning; perhaps, contentious) to 
Sarah (^Heb, princess). To Ishmael God promised a numerous 
posterity, with many temporal blessings ; but it was expressly 
declared that the great covenant promise was reserved for the 
future son of Sarah, to be called Isaac (Heb, laughter ; be- 
cause Abraham laughed when he received the promise). Here- 
upon Abraham performed the rite of circumcision upon himself^ 
together with Ishmael, and all the males of his household. 

Soon after this, there stood before the tent of Abraham, at 
the terebinth-grove of Mamre, three men, to whom, in ac- 
cordance with their appearance as travellers, the patriarch 
furnished hospitable entertainment. These guests, however, 
were no less than heavenly visitants, embodying a manifestation 
of the Divine presence.* The Lord now repeated the promise, 
** Sarah, thy wife, shall have a son," in the hearing of Sarah 
herself, who was standing in the tent-door behind Abraham. 
But Sarah was at first incredulous ; and, under the influence 
of unbelief, she, more or less contemptuously, laughed at the 
announcement. '^ And the Lord said unto Abraham, Where- 
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fore did Sarab laugb, saying. Shall I of a surety bear a cbild, 
whicb am old ? Is anything too bard for the Lord P At the 
time appointed I will return unto thee, according to the time of 
life, and Sarab shall have a son. Then Sarab denied, saying, 
I laughed not ; for she was afraid. And be said, Nay ; but thou 
didst laugh." (Gen. xviii. 13 — 15.) Thus was Abraham's wife 
convicted at once of unbelief and of falsehood ; and doubtless, 
by means of this severe reproof and discipline, her heart was 
humbled, and she was led to the possession of that degree of 
personal faith wbich was needful in order to the fulfilment of 
the Divine promise on her behalf. 

Such, however, was not the only object of the visit of the 
three angels, or (as they are called in the sacred text) three 
men, one of whom appears to have been no other than the 
manifested Angel of the Covenant, — the eternal Son of God, 
hereafter to become incarnate as the promised Messiah. This 
wonderful Being, — the Lord, — proceeded to declare to Abra- 
ham the impending destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah, with 
the other cities of the plain (the Yale of Siddim), on account 
of their great and aggravated wickedness (b. g. 1897). This 
declaration was met by an affecting appeal, or intercessory 
prayer, from Abraham on behalf of the doomed cities, which 
resulted in a Divine promise that if even ten righteous persons 
should be found in the (principal) city (Sodom), the Lord 
would spare the place for their sakes. But ten were not found 
there. Two angels (probably the other two, who had quitted 
Abraham while he was conversing with the third) warned Lot 
to flee out of the city, and even assisted in rescuing him, to- 
gether with his wife and two daughters, from the overthrow, 
at the ' same time yielding to his request that he might find 
safety in a little city called Zoar. '^ Then the Lord rained 
upon Sodom and upon Gomorrah brimstone and fire from the 
Lord out of heaven ; and he overthrew those cities, and all the 
plain, and all the inhabitants of the cities, and that which srew 
upon the ground. But his [Lot's] wife looked back from behind 
him [contrary to the express prohibition of the angels], and 
she became a pillar of salt " [i. e., perhaps, she was fixed to the 
spot as a corpse, covered over and encased by the nitro-sul- 
phureous substance which was so copiously falling]. (Gen. 
xix. 24—26.)* 

* Mention is made of the Dead Sea, and of the bituminous nature of 
ita -waters, by Strabo (xvi 2.), Died. Sic. (ii. 48.), Tacitus {Hist. v. 6.), 
Justin (xxx. 3.). Tacitus also speaks of traditions concerning the over- 
throw of Sodom and Gomorrah. 
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Abraham now quitted Hebron, — perhaps on account of its 
neighbourhood to the desolate cities of the plain, or for some 
reasons connected with the state of his flocks and herds, -> and 
took up his residence in the territory of the Philistine king of 
Gerar, Abimelech. Here, as formerly in Egypt, Abraham de- 
scribed his wife as his sister; and, notwithstanding this dis- 
honest artifice, he was in great danger of losing her. But Grod 
would not suffer the sin or error of man to interfere with the 
accomplishment of His designs : He mercifully kept back Abi- 
melech from sinning against Him, and caused the heathen king 
to administer a merited rebuke to the patriarch and his wife. 
A good understanding, howerer, continued to subsist between 
Abimelech and Abraham ; and eventually a treaty was made 
between them, at a place hence called Beersheba {Heb, well of 
the oath); after which Abraham continued to reside in the 
country of the Philistines. (Gren. xz., xzL 22 — 34.) 

Not long after Abraham had left Hebron, — when the pa- 
triarch was 100 years old, and his wife 90, — twenty-five years 
after the date of the first promise, — Sarah ^ave birth to Isaac 
(b. c. 1896). Ishmael was now charged with the same offensive 
conduct as that which had been forme|^ly reproved in Hagar ; 
and Sarah insisted upon the summary dismissal of both. " Cast 
out," she said, " the bondwoman and her son ; for the son of 
this bondwoman shall not be heir with my son, even with 
Isaac." At first, Abraham was ill disposed to comply with this 
request ; but Grod Himself commanded his assent, assigning as 
a reason, " in Isaac shall thy seed be called." Abraham there- 
fore could hesitate no longer, and he sent away Hagar with 
Ishmael, who was now about 15 or 16 years old. On this 
occasion, Hagar was in great distress in the wilderness of Beer- 
sheba, fearing that Ishmael would die of thirst ; when an angel 
of the Lord pointed out to her a well of water, and repeated the 
promise that Ishmael should become a great nation. (Gen. xxi. 
9 — 19.) Ishmael eventually established himself, as the head of 
a nomad tribe, in the wilderness of Paran, near Mount Sinai. 

After these things, at some time not stated in Scripture, 
but certainly when Isaac had passed the age of early childhood 
(probably about B. c. 1871), God was pleased to make a severe 
trial of Abraham*s faith, by demanding of him no less than the 
sacrifice of Isaac, his son, to be slidn by his own hand, and 
offered as a burnt-offering, on Mount Moriah.* Abraham en- 

• J5r«6. ** Monnt of Appearance, or Vision." According to Jewish tra- 
dition, this was the bill at Jerusalem on which the temple was after waida 
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dared the trial ; and in the obedience of faith, he proceeded to 
the fulfilment of the command, with all the affecting circum- 
stances recorded in the 22nd chapter of Genesis. God, how- 
ever, as we there read, was satisfied with the offering as already 
made by Abraham in will, and did not suffer him to perform 
the act of immolation, — accepting, instead of Isaac, a ram which 
Abraham found caught in a thicket by his horns, declaring 
that His servant's piety had fully endured the test, and em- 
phatically renewing the great covenant promise of a numerous 
posterity, in (i. e. by virtue of) which all the nations of the 
earth should be blessed. (Gen. xxii. 1-^19.)* 

This transaction, besides being a test of Abraham's faith and 
obedience, is remarkable as containing a type of the sacrifice 
of Christ. It may also, perhaps, have served the purpose of 
8 Divine declaration against the practice of human sacrifices, 
then prevalent amongst idolatrous nations ; distinctly announc- 
ing, on the one hand, the truth that God requires the complete 
devotion of 'man's heart and will ; and yet, at the same time, on 
the other hand, signifying that He does not require the act of 
human sacrifice in attestation of that principle. God rejects 
and prohibits the inhuman deed, and sanctions the employment 
of animal sacrifice in token of His people's faith ; a kind of 
sacrifice which would itself be eventually abolished, after the 
offering of the true sacrifice, once for all, upon the cross. 

Abraham, having returned to Beersheba, resided some time 
longer at that place ; but it appears that he subsequently re- 
turned to Mamre, near Hebron. At all events, it was here 
that Sarah died, at the age of 127 years (the only woman 
whose complete age, death, and burial are recorded in Scrip- 
ture) ; and in this neighbourhood lay the cave of Machpelah, 
which, with the surrounding piece of land, Abraham purchased 
of JSphron, a Hittite, for his family burial-place, at the price 

built. Mr. Stanley (Sinai and Palestine^ chap, v.) Is disposed rather to 
accept the Samaritan tradition in favoor of Mount Gerizim. Mount Mo- 
riah» at Jerusalem, was so called because here the Lord c^ppeared unto 
David. (2 Chron. iii. 1.) The mountain to which Abraham went with 
Isaac may have been so called as being visible at a distance : or it may 
have the same reference as that contained in ** Jehovah- Jireh." 

* The conduct of Abraham (m this occasion has been well described as 
more truly noble and heroic than that of Agamemnon in connection with 
the celebrated sacrifice of his daughter Iphigenia. His temper was more 
calm and resigned ; his conduct was guided by a simple sense of duty 
to the Most High ; and he was destitute of those sources of excitement 
bv which the Grecian warrior was surrounded. — See Kitto's DaUy Bible 
fUustratiims^ vol. i. pp. 266, 267. 
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of 400 shekels of silver, i. e. about fifly pounds ; thus testifjring 
his faith in the promise concerning the future possession oi the 
whole country by his descendants. (Gen. xziii.) 

In course of time, it became needful for Abraham to se- 
cure a wife for Isaac from among his kindred in Mesopo- 
tamia. Accordingly, he despatched on this mission a faithful 
servant (perhaps Eliezer of Damascus, his steward), who, — ani- 
mated, as it seems, by a faith akin to that of his master, who had 
said, *' The Lord, before whom I walk, will send his angel with 
thee, and prosper thy way," — and being led by that Divine guid- 
ance, to which he had solemnly commended himself in prayer, 
met with Rebekah {Heh. noosed cord ; or from a root meaning 
to feed, fatten), daughter of Bethuel, son of Sarah^s sister, 
Milcah, who was the wife of Nahor, Abraham*s brother. As 
Boon as the servant had declared the object of his mission, and 
produced his credentials, the business was satisfactorily ar- 
ranged ; and Rebekah, with the consent of her family, in due 
time became Isaac's wife(B.c. 1856). The narrative of this 
journey contains the first historical notice of riding U{)on 
camels ; although not of the possession of them. (See Gen. xii. 
16.) The whole account bears numerous traces of Oriental 
manners and customs, and is beautifully impressed with marks 
of naturalness, simplicity, and truth; it is also well worthy 
of attention as exhibiting the deep personal piety of Abraham 
and his servant, and as displaying an instance of the con- 
tinual and overruling operations of Divine Providence. (See 
Gen. xxiv.) 

After the death of Sarah, Abraham married Keturah {Heh. 
incense), by whom he had six sons (Zimran, Jokshan, Medan, 
Midian, Ishbak, Shuah), who became heads of various Arabian 
tribes. 

Abraham himself died (b.c. 1821) at the age of 175 years, 
leaving Isaac heir of the covenant promise. The terms in 
which Scripture records this patriarch's decease are emphatic 
and striking : '^ Then Abraham gave up the ghost, and died in 
a good old age, an old man and full of years, and was gathered 
to his people." He was buried by Isaac and Ishmael, — a happy 
indication of the harmony then existing between the two brothers, 
— in the cave of Macbpelah, which already contained the mortal 
remains of Sarah.* (Gen. xxv. 1 — 10.) 

• Reference is made to Abraham, but not by name, in the writings of 
Berosus, (ap. Joseph. Antig. i. 7. 2.). Nicolas of Damascus (t6.) speaks 
of this patriarch as a king of Damascus, who had migrated thither from 
ChaldsBa. 
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EUEOiXNTAET AKD GeKERAL QuESTIOVS. 

103. Give the history of Hagar, — and of IshmaeL 

104. What change was made in the names of Abram and Sarai, — 
and upon what occasion ? 

105. Belate the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah, with the other 
cities of the plain. 

106. Describe the deliverance of Lot, — and the punishment of his wife. 

107. How old were Abraham and Sarah at the birth of Isaac? 

108. Describe the trial of Abraham recorded in Gen. xzii. 

109. Where did Sarah die, and where was she buried ? 

110. How was a wife for Isaac found ? Who was she ? 

111. When did Abraham die? Where was he buried? Who buried 
him? 

Additional Questions. 

112. How did God make the first covenant, or first portion of the 
covenant, with Abraham ? 

118. What was the second portion of the Abrahamic covenant, or the 
token of the covenant on the part of Abraham ? 

114. What further promise was given at the time of its establishment, 
carrying forward the plan of Redemption ? 

115. In what manner did the Lord afterwards appear to Abraham? 

116. What further revelations did Ue then make? 

117. Whither did Abraham go upon quitting Hebron? 

118. State the meaning and force of the trial of Abraham. 

119. Give the following dates (b. a) — Birth of Ishmael — Birth of 
Isaac — Trial of Abraham — Marriage of Isaac — Death of Abraham. 



CHAPTER Vni. 



Thb Histobt op Isaac— Eablt Histobt op Jacob and 

Esau. 

(Gen. XXV. 19.— xxviii. 5., xxxv. 27 — 29.) 

Isaac and Rebekah were childless during nearly twenty years 
after their marriage ; their faith being called thus far to sustain 
the same trial as that which had been imposed upon the faith 
of Abraham and Sarah. At length (b.c. 1836), in answer to 
earnest prayer, they were the parents of twin boys, Esau {Heh, 
hairy) and Jacob {Heh holaing the heel, supplanting) ; of 
whom it was foretold that they should become the heads of two 
different people ; and that the elder (i. e. the posterity of Esau, 
who was first-born) should serve the younger (i.e. the posterity 
of Jacob). These grandchildren of Abraham were fifteen years 
old at the time of that patriarch's death. 
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Esau, when he grew up, was addicted to field sports ; and 
appears to have been a man of frank and generous disposition, 
but at the same time of blunt manners, violent in temper, self- 
willed, and, worse than all, sensuous and unbelieving. Jacob 
was a pious man ; of quiet and retiring habits, " a plain man, 
dwelling in tents ; ** and distinguished by a tenderness of spirit 
which, at least on some occasions, degenerated into timidity, 
and made way for that love of artifice and cunning by means of 
which, under the name of address or dexterity, timidity too 
often seeks for protection or success. He is regarded by some 
as presenting a type of the Jewbh national character, considered 
on the whole. 

In the early life of the two brothers, we find an instance of 
this unworthy address on the part of Jacob, and of reckless 
sensuality, coupled with profane unbelief, on the part of Esau. 
One day, the elder brother, coming home weary n:om the field, 
cast a longing look upon some pottage, made of red lentiles, 
which had been prepared by Jacob. Esau having requested 
his brother to give him a portion of this savoury dish, Jacob 
proposed to sell it to him in exchange for his birthright, or the 
privilege which belonged to the elder of inheriting the patri- 
archal blessing which involved the continuation of the covenant 
promise relating to the future Messiah. This privilege was 
always highly valued by patriarchal faith ; but it was so lightly 
esteemed by Esau that he immediately consented to the pro- 
posed condition. (Gen. xxv. 29 — 34.; and see Heb. xii. 16.)* 

Canaan being now again visited with famine, Isaac removed 
with his family to Gerar. Here the Lord appeared to him, and 
renewed the Abrahamic promise; requiring the patriarch to 
fix his abode for some tune in the country to which he had 

* " It is impossible to approve of Jacob's conduct in this matter. It 
was sinister and unAraternal ; and it was more, it was uufaithfol. He 
knew that all he sought had been promised to him by One. of whose faith- 
fulness in all His promises he must often have heard from his grand- 
father. It was therefore his duty to leave the accomplishment to Him 
in His own time, without seeking to aid, bv paltry underhand schemes, 
the purposes of God. But we must view tne character of Jacob in its 
progress of development and formation. It is our fault that we view men 
at all times as one ; whereas there is often as little resemblance between 
the same man in youth and in mature age, as there is between any two 
individuals who pass along the road. So the Jacob of advanced life, — 
taught of God at Bethel, Mahanaim, and Peniel, — matured by experi- 
ences and tried by sorrows, — is proved to be a different man, in many 
respects, from the Jacob dwelling in his father's tents, and under the 
influence and training of a sharp and unscrupulous mother." — Kitto, 
Dailt/ Bible Illustrationa, vol. i. p. 290. 
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come. (Gen. xxvi. 1 — 6.) Here Isaac fell into the same fault 
as that which Abraham had committed in the same place, — 
endearouring to pass off his wife as his sister : but Abimelech, 
having discovered and reproved the artifice, generously con- 
tinued to protect his guest. Under this sanction, Isaac cul- 
tivated land, and reared flocks and herds, with such distinguished 
success as to arouse the jealousy of the Philistines, who mani- 
fested their ill-will by stopping up the wells on his estate, — a 
serious mischief in an oirientid region. By the advice of Abi* 
melecb, Isaac then removed to another part of the country ; 
where, however, he i^ain found the herdsmen disputing the 
possession of certain wells (Esek ; Sitnah). At length, however, 
he found one well (Rehoboth) of which he retained undisputed 
possession until his return to Beersheba. At Beersheba he was 
once more cheered with a repetition of the covenant promise ; 
and he afterwards received a visit from Abimelech, king of 
Gerar, who concluded with him a treaty of friendly alliance. 
(Gen. xxvi. 7—33.) 

Esau, having now attained the age of forty years (b.c. 1796), 
married two wives, Judith and Bashemath, both of them Hit- 
tites; to the grief of Isaac and Bebekah. (Gen. xxvi. 34, 35.) 

The life of Isaac, as recorded in Scripture, is less eventful 
than that of any other of the patriarchs. In point of character, 
Isaac was gentle, quiet, and submissive; and he may be re- 
garded as a pattern of some of the milder virtues, especially o^ 
patience under suffering and in circumstances of difficulty. 
But, at the same time, he was not without his weaknesses and 
faidts, which may be useful to us in the light of a caution or 
warning. Some persons are disposed to view this patriarch as 
preeminently a good son, just as Abraham appears as a good 
iather, Sarah a good wife, and Eliezer a good servant. And 
it ought to be remembered that Genesis abounds with domestic 
portraitures ; it is the family-book of Scripture. 

The designs of the Most High concerning the Abrahamic 
race, and the method of Redemption, were still going forward; 
and the events which marked the history of £aac possessed 
their own appropriate value as links in the great chain which 
the Almighty Disposer was holding in His hand. One such 
event, connected with many mournful circumstances, marked 
the period of Isaac's old age (b.c. 1760). Finding himself, 
amid the decay of his natural powers, in the prospect of death, 
Isaac resolved on discharging the patriarchal duty of making a 
formal transmission of the covenant blessing. For this purpose 
he called Esau, and, having requested him to hunt and prepare 
some venison, he promised that when he should bring it for his 
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use, he would impart to him the blessing. This charge was 
overheard by Rebekah ; who, desiring to obtain the blessing 
for her younger son Jacob, incited him to personate Esau, and 
to carry some venison to his father, as if in obedience to his 
command, in order that by this means the coveted privilege 
might be conferred upon himself instead of Esau. This decep- 
tion was practised, not without the use of artifice and false- 
hood; and, as to die immediate result, it succeeded. In this 
matter, all parties were in the wrong: — Rebekah was very 
wrong in suggesting the fraud ; Jacob was wrong in complying 
with the suggestion, and practising the fraud ; Isaac was wrong 
in seeking to contravene the known will of God that the elder 
should serve the younger ; and Esau ought to have remembered 
that he had sold his birthright to his brother. And great 
family discomfort, to say the least., immediately ensued from 
this transaction. Esau was enraged, and threatened to kill his 
brother ; Rebekah was distressed at witnessing the feud ; and, 
urging the possibility of Jacob's contracting a marriaoe among 
the Hittites (as Esau had done already), she prevailed upon 
Isaac to send away Jacob to Fadan-Aram, with a charge to 
take a wife from the family of her brother Laban. (Gen. zxvii. 
xxviii. 1 — 5.) 

About the same time, Esau, finding that his matrimonial con- 
nection with the Canaanites continued to be offensive to his 
parents, married* Mahalath, daughter of Ishmael. (Gen. xxviii. 
6—9.) 

The absence of Jacob extended, as we shall hereafter see, 
over a period of many years. About seven years after his re- 
turn, Isaac died, at the age of 180 years, and was buried by 
his sons Jacob and Esau (b.c. 1716). 

• The posterity of Esau were called Edomites or Idumeans, from 
£dom {Heb. red), a name given to Esau on account of his sale of the 
birthright for a mess of red lentiles. They inhabited/ the mountainous 
region between the Dead Sea and the Elanitic Gulf of the Red Sea, 
originally called Mount Seir (the rugged mountain), afterwards Edom or 
Idumea, from its inhabitants. The Edomites were often at variance with 
the descendants of Jacob ; but they retained their independence until they 
were subdued by David, and annexed to the kingdom of Judah under 
the government of a viceroy or deputy. After various attempts, they 
succeeded in throwing off the yoke, and united with the Babylonians in 
the conquest of Judea, on which occasion they indulged to excess their 
hereditary hatred of the Jews. At length, Hyrcanns having forced upon 
them the alternative of embracing Judaism or quitting their countrj', 
they accepted the former of these conditions, and thus lost the distinctive 
name of Idumeans. 
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Elementary and General Questions. 

120. Who were the children of Isaac and Rebekah ? 

121. Mention the circumstances of the sale of Esau's birthright. 

122. How did Jacob obtain his father's blessing? 

123. In what respect were all parties in that transaction morally 
wrong ? 

124. What high puipose was hereby accomplished ? 

125. What was the immediate result of this affair, as to Rebekah and 
Jacob ? 

Additional Questions. 

126. How old were Esau and Jacob at the death of their grandfather 
Abraham ? 

127. Describe generally the characters of Isaac, — of Esau, — and of 
Jacob. 

128. State the occasion of Isaac's visit to Gerar, and its results. 

129. Mention the marriages of Esau. 

130. Relate briefly the history of the Edomites. Describe their terri- 
tory. 

131. Give the dates of the birth of Esau and Jacob, — and of the death 
of Isaac 



CHAPTER IX. 

The Histobt of Jacob and Esau continued. 

(Gen. xxviiL 6. — xxxv. 29.) 

Jacob, having left his father*s tents, hastily began his journey, 
and crossed the Jordan as a solitary traveller, with slender 

E revision for the way. Kear the town of Luz, on the soutbera 
order of the country afterwards occupied by the tribe of 
Benjamin, he lay down to sleep in the open air, with a stone 
for his pillow. Here he was encouraged by the vision of a 
ladder or ^ight of steps, reaching from earm to heaven, with 
angels ascending and descending upon it; above which the 
Lord stood, and made a solemn renewal of the covenant pro- 
mise in favour of the wandering patriarch, includii^ a special 
assurance of protection during his joumeyings. Filled with 
reverent awe, Jacob exclaimed, ** How dreadml is this place I 
this is none other but the house of God, and this is the gate of 
heaven.** He then called Uie place Bethel (house of God) ; and 
vowed to dedicate it to the purposes of Divine Worship, and to 
devote to the Lord a tenth of his substance, upon his safe re- 
turn. This vow is remarkable, as being the first of the kind 
recorded in Scripture ; but it is by no means impossible that 
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such TOWS may already have been made bj Abraham and Isaac. 
We have seen that Abraham gave tithes to Melchizedek ; but 
still this act of Jacob is the first instance of a solemn dedication 
of a tenth portion of property to the special service of the 
Most High. We have no record of the fulfilment of this part 
of Jacob s vow ; but it has been supposed that, in due time, the 
patriarch employed the dedicated portion of his property in 
works of charity. (Gen. xxviii.) 

Jacob pursued a prosperous journey to the place of his des- 
tination. On his arrival in the neighbourhood of Haran, he 
encountered Rachel, a daughter of his uncle Laban, who had 
repaired to a well for the purpose of watering her father*s sheep ; 
and to her Jacob introducea himself by rolling away the stone 
from the mouth of the well, and watering the flock with his own 
hands, — a circumstance which, upon explanation, led to his re- 
ceiving a cordial welcome as a near relative of Laban. (G«n. 
xxix. 14.) In this portion of the Scripture narrative, as in 
many others, we have a picture of Eastern life, such as has con- 
tinued to subsist in all ages. " It is a familiar sight still,** says 
a modem traveller *, " to see a flock of sheep, or several flocks, 
crouching at a watering-place; as it was in the days when 
Jacob ' looked, and behold a well in the field, and lo ! there were 
three flocks of sheep lying by it ; for out of that well they 
watered their flocks.* It is added that * a great stone was upon 
the well*s mouth.* This precaution is necessary, especially in 
certain places where the wind would otherwise blow the sand 
into the well, and fill it up. In approaching the ancient 
Sychar, I passed a well, the mouth of which was stopped with 
a stone so large, that the united strength of two men would be 
required to move it.** 

Laban had two daughters, Leah the elder, and Rachel the 
younger. Jacob fixed his flection upon the vounger sister, 
and received from her father a promise of her m marriage, on 
condition of his rendering seven years' service in keeping 
Laban's flocks.*}* This service he faithfully performed; but, 
having found himself married to Leah instead of Rachel, by 
means of an artifice on the part of Laban, he was obliged to 
fulfil another period of seven years* service, in order to obtain 
the hand of Rachel. For some time Rachel had no children, 

* Hackett, Illustrations of ScripturSf chap. ii. 

f This history 'may remind the claasical reader of the story of Apollo, 
driven from his father's presence, reduced to the condition of a shepherd, 
and obliged to tend the nocks of Admetas, in Thessaly. (ApoUod. i 9. 
§ 16., iii. 10. § 4. ; Eurip. Alcest, 8. ; TibuU. ii. 3. 11. ; Virg. Gtorg. 
iii. 2.) 
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while Leah became the mother of several ; a state of things 
by which Rachel was so distressed that she insisted upon giving 
to Jacob her handmaid Bilhah, as a secondary wife or con- 
cubine, who might bear children, as it were, on her account, or 
to be placed to her credit in the family reckoning; a step 
which was afterwards followed by Leah, who procured Jacob s 
acceptance of her handmaid Zilpah. At length the family of 
Jacob consisted of twelve sons and one daughter, namely, by 
Leah six sons, — Reuben (Heb, behold a son), Simeon (a favour- 
able hearing), Levi (a joining), Judah (praised, celebrated), 
Issachar (an hire, Gen. xxz. 18.), Zebulon (a dwelling, habita- 
tion), — and one daughter, Dinah (judgment):— by Rachel, two 
sons, — Joseph (adding, increasing), and Benjamin (son of the 
right hand, or son of prosperity) : — by Bilhah, two sons, — Dan 
(a judge), and Naphtali (my wrestling) : -— and by Zilpah, two 
8ons,~%ad (a troop, company), and Asher (happy). AH these 
children, except Benjamin, were bom during the residence of 
Jacob with Laban. (Gen. xxix — ^xxx. 2.) 

Having completed his appointed period of service, Jacob was 
desirous of returning to Canaan ; but Laban, having learned 
by experience that the Lord had blessed him for Jacob's sake, 
entered into an agreement with his son-in-law for the continued 
oversight and tending of his flocks, for a certain remuneration 
in kind. These conditions having become to Jacob a source of 
considerable wealth, and Laban having made several attempts 
to alter or evade the terms, the Lord at length commanded 
Jacob to return to his native land. The Divine mandate was 
promptly obeyed ; and Jacob, with his family and property, had 
reached the mountain range of Gilead, on the east of Jordan, 
when he was overtaken b^ Laban in pursuit. At this juncture, 
Laban was divinely forbidden to interfere with the movements 
of Jacob ; and he therefore contented himself with reproving 
his son-in-law for having quitted Padan-Aram without giving 
him an opportunity of presenting those tokens of affection and 
esteem which such a departure demanded ; at the same time 
charging him with having^ stolen and carried off some of his 
"gods," or "images," — which, in point of fact, had been taken 
away by Rachel without Jacob's knowledge, and which she 
contrived to conceal from Laban during the search which 
Jacob permitted him to make. Some altercation ensued as to 
the treatment which Jacob had received from Laban ; but terms 
of concord were at length adjusted, and were ratified by a 
solemn covenant and oath, at a place thence called Galeed 
(heap of witness), and Mizpah (watc;h-tower, beacon). Laban 

then returned to his country. (Gen. xxx. 24. — xxxi. 55.) 

4 
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Proceeding on his jonmey, Jacob was met by the angels of 
God, at a place which he called on this account Mahanaim (two 
hosts)-* Although encouraged bj the recent assurance of 
Divine protection, Jacob was still anxious as to the reception 
which would be given him by his brother Esau, whose territory 
(Mount Seir) he was now approaching. He therefore sent 
forward some of his servants with a kind and conciliatory 
message; who, on their return, reported that Esau was ad- 
vancing towards him with 400 men. Jacob was alarmed at 
this announcement^ and having again solemnly commended 
himself to the Divine protection, — in terms which, it has 
been observed, constitute the first prayer, properly so called, 
in the sacred record (Gen. zzxii. 9 — 12.), — he prepared a 
valuable present for his brother, with a view to appease his 
anger, at the same time adopting measures of precaution for 
the protection of his family and of the remainder of his pro- 
perty. He then sent all that belonged to him across the brook 
Jabbok, and he was left alone. Under these circumstances, — 
forming, perhaps, the most severe and decisive trial of Jacob's 
faith, and being to him nearly, if not quite, what the ofiering 
of Isaac had been to Abraham, — his prayer was answered by 
the following remarkable event: — "There wrestled a man 
with him until the breaking of the day. And when he saw 
that he prevailed not against him, he touched the hollow of 
his thigh ; and the hollow of Jacob's thigh was out of joint 
as he wrestled with him. And he said, Let me go, for the 
day breaketh. And he said, I will not let thee go, except thou 
bless me. And he said unto him, What is thy name ? And be 
said, Jacob. And he said, Thy name shall be called no more 
Jacob, but Israel [i. e. a prince of Grod] : for as a prince hast 
thou power with God and with men, and hast prevailed. And 
Jacob asked him, and said. Tell me, I pray thee, thy name. 
And he said, Wherefore is it that thou dost ask after my name? 
And he blessed him there. And Jacob called the name of the 
place Peniel [i. e. the face of God] : for I have seen Grod face 
to face, and my life is preserved." (Gen. xxxii.) 

On the following day, Jacob pursued his journey, and soon 
met his brother Esau, by whom he was received with open arms, 
and with the utmost expression of good-will towards hunself and 

* This place afterwards became an important town. It was selected 
by Abner as the residence of Ish-bosheth, son of Saul, when set up in 
opposition to David ; and it was chosen by David himself as his place of 
refage daring the rebellion of Absalom. 
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his family. It is possible that Esau had set out with hostile in- 
tentions, but that he was restrained by the hand of God, from 
whom Jacob had won this blessing by prayer. But, be this as 
it may, nothing could be more cordial or generous than the 
whole bearing and conduct of Esau on this occasion ; and it was 
with difficulty that Jacob could prevail on him to accept the 
large present which he had prepared, simply because, as Esau 
emphatically declared, he already had enough. After this, having 
declined £sau*8 invitation to pay him a visit at Mount Seir, 
Jacob proceeded by easy journeys to a place, still on the east 
of Jordan, which he denominated the Valley of Succoth (tents), 
on account of the numerous tents which he there pitched for 
the accommodation of his party. At the end of about a year 
and a half, he again went forward, crossed the Jordan, and en- 
camped at Shechem (Sychem, Acts vii. 16.), where he pur- 
chased from the children of Hamor (Emmor, Acts vii. 16.) a 
piece of ground for ** an hundred pieces of money " {Heb. an 
hundred lambs ; probably, an hundred pieces oi money im- 
pressed with the figure of a lamb). On this ground, where he 
first pitched his tent in Canaan, he built an altar, which he 
called El-elohe-Israel (God, the God of Israel). Shechem lay 
in the valley between Mounts Ebal and Gerizim, in the district 
which afterwards belonged to Ephraim, and was subsequently 
called Samaria ; the place had already become remarkable as 
the scene of Abraham's first encampment on his arrival in the 
land of Canaan. (Gen. xxziii.) 

It has been supposed that Jacob remained at Shechem eight 
years and a half; when a longer residence was rendered dan- 
gerous, if not impracticable, hy an act of treachery and cruelty 
conmiitted by his sons Simeon and Levi, against the native in- 
habitants, in revenge for a grievous insult offered by Shechem, 
the son of Hamor, to their sister Dinah. Under these circum- 
stances, God commanded Jacob to depart, and to take up his 
abode at Bethel, where he had made a vow to build an altar 
when he began his flight from Esau. Without delay, Jacob 
prepared to obey the Divine command ; and, in order that he 
mignt enter upon his new residence with all due care, and con- 
secrate the altar with the utmost solemnity and devotion, he 
called upon all the members of his household to put away from 
them every fra^ent of idolatry or superstition ; " and they 
gave unto Jacob all the strange gods that were in their handf, 
and all their earrings which were in their ears ; and Jacob hid 
them under the oak [terebinth] which was by Shechem.** (Xren. 
XXXV. 4.) Under the protection of the Almighty, the patriarch 
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effected a safe joarney to Bethel, where he built the promised 
altar, and was again cheered with a Diyine revelation, including 
a repetition of the covenant promise. 

Jacob's stay at Bethel was rendered memorable in the annals 
of his family by the death of Deborah (a bee), Rebekah^s 
nurse, who was buried under an oak or terebinth, hence called 
Allon-bachuth (the oak of weeping). And, soon after he had 
quitted Bethel on his way towards Mamre, Rachel, after having 

fiven birth to Benjamin, *' died, and was buried, in the way to 
iphrath, which is iBethlehem." After having once moreiialted 
" beyond the tower of Edar," '* Jacob came unto Isaac his 
father, unto [the grove] Mamre, unto the city of Arbah, which 
is Hebron, where Abraham and Isaac sojourned** (b.c. 1723). 
The death of Isaac followed, about seven years after the return 
of Jacob. (Gen. zxxiv. xxxv.) 

Elementary and General Questions. 

182. Relate the circamstances of Jacob's joamey from Canaan to Padan- 
Aram. 

133. How did he encounter Rachel ? 

134. Give an account of his marriages in Laban's family. 

135. dtate the names of his twelve sons, commonly called the twelve 
patriarchs. 

136. Relate the circumstances of Jacob's return to Canaan, including 
his meeting with Esau. 

137. At what place did Jacob encamp on his arrival in Canaan ? 

138. How did he signalise this spot ? 

139. To what place did he remove from Shechem ? 

140. What did he at Bethel, — and what events occurred to him in 
and near that place ? 

141. Where did Jacob find his father Isaac, — and how long was he 
with him before his death ? 

142. What was the name ef Rebekah's nurse ? Wbere was she 
buried? 

143. Wbat were the circumstances, and the place, of the death of 
Rachel? 

ADorrioNAL Questions. 

144 How long did Jacob probably remain at Shechem ? 

145. How was Mahanaim distinguished in later times? 

146. Give the meanings of the names of the twelve patriarchs ; 
jnd of Bethel, — Galeed, — Mizpah, — Mahanaim, — Israeli — Peniel, — 
Succoth, — El-elohe-Israel, — Deborah, — Allon-bachuth. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Thb Lates History of Jacob. — History of Joseph. 

(Gen. xxxviL — I.) 

Not long after his settlement at Mamre (near Hebron), Jacob 
was plunged into distress by an event which to his apprehen- 
sion wore the appearance of a family bereavement by death, 
but which eventually displayed itself under a different charac- 
ter, and became remarkable, as overruled by Divine Providence 
for the future preservation of the family, and as an introduc- 
tion to that course of discipline with which it pleased God to 
visit the tribe of Abraham during several of the earlier centuries 
of its existence. 

Joseph, one of the two sons of Rachel, was treated by his 
father with that favouritism which must perhaps be regarded 
as another indication of the weakness of this patriarch s cha- 
racter, — ^a favouritism which induced him to lend an ear to some 
evil report concerning his brethren of which Joseph was the 
bearer while he was yet only a youth of seventeen years, and 
manifested itself also by the present of a coat of many colours. 
Circumstances such as these aroused the jealousy of Joseph's 
elder brethren : and this unhappy feeling was carried to its 
height when Joseph related to them two remarkable dreams ; 
in one of which it appeared to him that while he and his 
brethren were binding sheaves in the field, his sheaf stood 
upright, and theirs did obeisance to it; and in the other it 
seemed that the sun, moon, and eleven stars did obeisance to 
himself. When he narrated the latter of these two dreams, his 
father rebuked him ; but his brethren hated him on account of 
both. 

Some time afterwards, Jacob, having sent his sons, except 
Joseph and Benjamin, to keep their flocks in the neighbour- 
hood of Shechem, and having remained long without any 
tidings of them, resolved to despatch Joseph to inquire con- 
-cerning their welfare and the state of the flocks. After some 
search, he found them in Dothan, a place about twelve miles 
north of the more modern Samaria. Here the majoritv of his 
brethren formed the horrid design of takincr away his life ; but 
from this direct act of murder they were dissuaded by Reuben, 
who prevailed upon them to cast their victim into a pit, where it 
was expected that he would die as it were a natural death. From 
this danger, however, it pleased the Almighty to deliver him 
by the seasonable arrival of a caravan of Ishmaelite merchants, 
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who were traTelling, most likely with druss and spices, to 
Egypt ; and to tbem, by the advice of Judah, the brethren 
sold Joseph as a slave, for twenty pieces of silver, i. e. probably 
twenty shekels, equal to nearly three pounds of our money. 
They then dipped Joseph*s many-coloured coat in the blood of 
a kid ; and, on their return home, exhibited the garment in 
this condition to their father, pretending that they had found it 
in the field, and effectually urging it as a proof that Joseph had 
been destroyed by a wild beast. Under this sad conviction 
Jacob mourned for his son many days (b.c. 1728). 

The design of a watchful Providence concerning Joseph im- 
mediately began to take effect. Having been carried down to 
£g}rpt, he was sold, probably in the public slave- market, to 
Potiphar, commander of Pharaoh's royal guard : whose confi- 
dence and favour he was enabled to secure to such an extent 
that he was made overseer of the whole house ; thus becoming 
probably a deputy governor of the prisoners, who were de- 
tained under Potiphar during the king's pleasure. After the 
lapse of some years, signalised by the great prosperity of Potiphar's 
affairs under Joseph's management, through the special blessing 
of Joseph's God, the servant of the Most High was tempted 
to the commission of a deep crime. In ancient Egypt, the 
feniales of the family were not kept in that state of seclusion 
which was common in more Oriental countries; and it was 
by Potiphar' s wife, who had frequent opportunities of convers- 
ing with her husband's favourite slaye, tiiat an attack was made 
upon his integrity and virtue. Joseph, however, resisted this 
temptation — as all inducements to sin ought to be met and over- 
come — by the pious and seasonable reflection, ^'How can I do 
this great wickedness, and sin against Grod ? " And now came 
a stul further ti-ial, -- a trial of his faith in God. At first, it 
seemed that Joseph's innocence was left without protection : the 
good man and faithful servant was falsely accused of that very 
criminality which he had indignantly rejected, and under the 
weight of this accusation was thrown into prison. It appears, 
by reference to Egyptain laws and customs, that Potiphar did 
not possess the power of inflicting capital punishment in such 
a case as this, even on his own slave. Perhaps, indeed, he 
may have intended to visit him with some further tokens of 
his displeasure ; but, be this as it may, there was One more 
mighty than Potiphar, who meant to do him good. Grod was 
secretly working in Joseph's favour. The prison in which he 
was incarcerated was one in which the king's prisoners were 
detained; and here Joseph, having gained the confidence of 
the keeper of the prison, — (that is, probably, the porter or 
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jailer in immediate charge of the prisoners, who were probably 
under the superior charge of Fotiphar himself), — Foon found 
an opportunity of rendering important service tb two of 
Fharaoh*s high officers who had been committed to this place 
of custody. So great is the influence of a truly good man ; so 
powerful/the magnetic force of a heart filled with Divine life ; 
and so wonderfiu the ways by which God makes good use 
of His faithful people I The two officers now brought within 
the sphere of Joseph^s operation were Pharaoh*s chief butler, 
or cup-bearer, and his chief baker, or cook ; to whom their 
fellow-prisoner, under the guidance of Divine inspiration, 
rightly expounded certain dreams, — one, portending to the 
chief cup-bearer his speedy restoration to office, — uie other 
announcmg to the chief cook his death by the hands of the 
public executioner. The dream of the chief cup-bearer repre- 
sented him as gathering grapes (a process which, as it appears 
from ancient monuments, was at that time common in 
Egypt *), and pressing the juice, as formerly, into the king's 
cup. The chief baker (or cook) dreamt that while (according 
to the now well-known custom of the country) he was carrying 
on his head three wicker baskets containing baked meats for 
the royal table, some birds came and devoured the food. The 
events corresponded to the interpretation of Joseph ; and 
eventually, — but not until after the lapse of some considerable 
time, — the chief cup-bearer^ was .led to employ his infiaence 
at court in favour pf the Hebrew prisoner. Pharaoh himself 
had two remarkable dreams, which all the magicians and wise 
men of Egypt failed to interpret ; the one representing seven 
fat kine devoured by seven lean kine which appeared after 
them among the reed-grass on the banks of the Nile; and 
the other exhibiting seven full ears of corn on one stalk, de- 
voured or exhausted by seven lean, or empty and withered, 
ears which sprang up after them. Under these circumstances 
the chief cup-bearer called Pharaoh's attention to the wonder- 
ful power of interpretation, — in fact, the special gift of God, 
—possessed by Joseph who was in prison. The king immedi- 
ately called for his attendance; and Joseph, having shaved him- 
self (according to the Egyptian custom, not observed by more 

* ** On the authority of Herodotus and others it was long denied that 
the,vine grew in Egypt ; and if so, the imagery of the butler's dream 
yfoulA hardly have been appropriate. Wilkinson, however, has shown, 
heyond a question, that vines did grow in Egypt, and has thus not only 
lemoved a doubt, but given a positive confirmation of the sacred record 
(Manners of the Ancient Egyptians, ii. 162.)."— Kitto's Biblical Oyclo- 
ixfidia. Art. Joseph. 
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Oriental people), and having chan^d Lis raiment, repured 
without delay to the presence of Fharaoh. And now the 
Egyptian monarch receiyed from the falsely accused Hebrew 
slave an interpretation of his dreams, delivered with an air of 
truthfulness and Divine authority sufficient to commend it to 
his mind as being unquestionably correct. Joseph explained 
the two dreams as foreshowing a single course of events; 
namely, seven years of abundance in Egypt, to be followed by 
seven years of extreme scarcity : and at the same time he ad- 
vised the king, in order to prevent the extreme miseries 
of famine, to lay up a store of corn in the cities during the 
coming years of plenty, under the care of some discreet and 
able minister. Pharaoh not only adopted this suggestion, but 
intrusted the management of the business to Joseph himself, 
— now probably about thirty years old, — whom he appointed 
vizier, or governor over all Egypt (b.c. 1715) ; investing him 
with his own signet ring, a dress of fine linen, and a gold chain 
or necklace, — causing him to occupy the second state chariot, 
in token that he was second in authority only to the crown, 
— giving him the Egyptian name Zaphnath-paaneah (i. e. re- 
vealer of secrets, or, as some sa^, saviour of the world), — and 
assigning to him in marriage Asenath, daughter of Poti-pherah 
the high priest of On (Heliopolis). Armed with this authority, 
Joseph laid up in store, during the seven years of abundance, 
so large a quantity of grain that, when the time of scarcity 
arrived, he was in a position to sell even to the inhabitants 
of neighbouring countries, as well as to the Egyptians, — who 
now (except the priests) alienated to the sovereign their pro- 
perty in land, which they afterwards cultivated as tenants of 
the crown, while provision was made, so far as needful, under 
authority of government, for their settlement in cities. 

God, by the recent working of Qis providence, and in the use 
of strange and unpromising means, had thus raised Joseph to a 
post of eminence and of extensive usefulness. And now the 
time had arrived for the fulfilment of the Divine predictions 
contained in the dream.s of Joseph himself, concerning his po- 
sition with regard to all the other members of his family. On 
this occasion, Joseph, great in faith, and great in statesmanship, 
will appear great also in his domestic sympathies, while yet 
retaining unshaken presence of mind and firm self-command. 
Canaan, in common with other countries, felt the pressure of 
scarcity; and Joseph*s brethren, with the exception of Benjamin, 
were sent by their father into Egypt, to buy corn. For this 
purpose, they appeared before the governor, and made obeisance, 
according to the Oriental custom, by prostrating themselves with 
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tfaeir faces to the earth, — thus remarkably fulfilling the dreams 
of Joseph's youth. Joseph at once knew his brethren, but they 
did not recognise him ; and, feeling assured that the suffering 
of adversity would be the best means of bringing them to a 
right state of mind,, or, perhaps, thinking it right to take some 
security for the eventual settlement of the whole family in 
Egypt during the remainder of the famine, Joseph spake 
roughly to them, — charged them with being spies, — and com- 
mitted them to prison. On the third day they were set at 
liberty ; and, after they had declared precisely who and what 
they were, Joseph required that, in confirmation of their state- 
ment, they should leave one of their brethren (Simeon) in ens- 
tody, and should then return home to fetch their brother Ben- 
jamin. By these painful circumstances their consciences were 
aroused; but little did they think that Joseph was within 
hearing, while they talked among themselves of their present 
distress as being a righteous retribution for their cruelty 
towards him whom once they sold into Egypt. Supplied with 
com, and, as they afterwards found to their surprise, with their 
money put into their sacks, they returned to Canaan, and com- 
municated to their father an account of their strange adven- 
tures. Jacob was deeply afflicted by the news, and especially 
hy the demand for the presence of Benjamin in Egypt, — a de- 
mand with which he, at first, refused to comply. Soon, how- 
ever, the supply of corn was exhausted, and, under the pressure 
of necessity, combined with the urgent entreaty of Judah, who 
undertook to be surety for Benjamin's safety, Jacob consented 
to the terms proposed, and sent away his sons, charged with a 
present for the governor, after having solemnly commended 
them to the Divine protection. "God Almighty," said he, 
"give you mercy before the man, that he may send away your 
brother, and Benjamin. If I be bereaved of my children, I am 
bereaved." (Gen. xliii. 14.) Returned to Egypt, the brothers 
found a kind reception : as to the money in their sacks, they 
learnt that no apology or defence was needed ; Simeon was 
restored to them without delay ; they were invited to partake 
of hospitality in the governor's house * ; and the governor him- 
self inquired kindly concerning their own welfare and their 
father's health. At the same time, Benjamin was made a 
special object of attention ; and the brothers were exceedingly 
astonished when they found themselves placed at table according 

• " Slay, and make ready ; for these men shall dine with me at noon." 
(Gen. xliii. 16.) This slaughtering of an animal on the premises for imme- 
diate use is quite in accordance with ancient Egyptian practice. — See 
KiTxo, Daily Bible lUuatratioiu, vol. i. pp. 410, 411. 
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to their seniority, and saw that Benjamin received, as a mark of 
honour, a mess five times as large as any of the others. On the 
next day they were all dismissed with a liberal supply of com« 
But yet one more trial awaited them. Joseph, probably desirous 
of testtnff the disposition of his other brethren towards the 
younger, liad given order that his silver cup, called (with re- 
ference to a practice common to the ancient Egyptians, As- 
syrians, and ChaldsBans) a divining-cup, should be secretly 
conveyed into Benjamin's sack ; and, no sooner had the tra- 
vellers quitted the place where they had been so hospitably en- 
tertained, than the governor's steward appeared in pursuit, 
charging them with having basely carried off this predons 
vessel. The sacks were searched; and the cup was found. 
Conscious of innocence, but full of consternation, the men re- 
turned to the governor's house ; and the sentence was speedily 
pronounced. The man in whose sack the cup was found sbsll 
be my slave ! Hereupon Judah det£uled, with affecting sim- 
plicity, all that had passed with their father respecting Ben- 
jamin ; and strongly represented the anguish wbicn the loss of 
the child would inflict on him. This was the utmost that 
Joseph could endure : he had gained his object, and had sub- 
mitted his brethren to all the discipline which he considered 
needful; and now, without further delay, he made himself 
known to them, and accompanied the disclosure with every as- 
surance of affection and good-will, declaring to them that he re- 
garded his arrival in Egypt as the result of God's overruling 
and merciful providence, — sending an affectionate message to 
his father, — and inviting him, with his whole family, to come 
down into Egypt, and accept a settlement in the land of Goshen. 
Charged with this message, the brothers returned to Canaan. 

After the first moments of surprise and disbelief, — a disbelief 
overcome only by the sight of a munificent present from Joseph, 
together with vehicles for the conveyance of the family to 
Egypt, — ^reat was the delight of the aged patriarch at the 
news of Joseph's welfare : " And Israel said, It is enough ; 
Joseph my son is yet alive ; I will go and see him before I die ;" 
and accordingly, without delay, he set forth on his journey. 
At Beersheba, on the extreme south of Canaan, a spot sacred in 
the annals of the family, Jacob stopped to offer sacrifice ; and 
here God once more appeared to him in a vision, assuring him 
of His presence and protection, and declaring the future return 
of his posterity to Canaan. On the arrival of the patriarch and 
his family in Egypt (b. c. 1706), Joseph went out m his chariot 
to meet his father, and afterwards introduced him to Pharaoh, 
by whom he was treated with marked respect. 
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The family of Jacob now in Egypt numbered serenty 
persons, including Ephraim (fruitfulness), and Manasseh (one 
who causes to forget), the two sons of Joseph by his wife Ase- 
nath. All these, with the exception of Joseph and his sons, 
were settled ^'in the best of the land, in the land of Groshen," 
or Rameses, — probably in a fertile and agreeable district 
on the east side of the Felusiac branch of the Nile, — where 
they were well proyided with all things necessary for their sus- 
tenance and comfort; some members of the family being 
honourably entrusted with the charge of Pharaoh's cattle. It was 
expedient that the Israelites should thus dwell apart from the 
Egyptians ; so that they miffht not give offence by the observ- 
ance of their more pure religion ; and also in the order of Di- 
vine Providence, lliat .they might be ready, in due time, to quit 
Egypt in a body, when they should be finally called to take 
possession of Canaan. And here it may be worthy of remark, 
that, in what may be called the natural course of events, if the 
Israelites had not been thus transported into Egypt, they 
would either have made matrimonial alliances among the 
Canaanites, and woidd have become involved in their idmatry, 
or, if they had resisted all overtures of amalgamation, and had 
made a struggle for the preservation of their religion, they 
would have l^n overcome and exterminated: At the same 
time, the civilisation of Egypt made it fit to be the cradle of 
the rising nation ; while Sbe antipathy of tJhe Egyptians to 
strangers prevented them from absorbing the new people into 
their own body. • And accordingly we must regard the descent 
of Jacob into Egypt as a new era in the progress of Redemp- 
tion. 

Jacob, afler having lived seventeen years in E^ypt, found 
himself drawing near to the end of his mortal pilgrimage. At 
this solemn season, he adopted the two sons of J oseph, Ephraim 
and^ Manasseh, and gave them the patriarchal benedictioi^ 
setting Ephraim (the younger) before Manasseh. He then 
uttered a prophetic announcement of the future history and re- 
gions of his descendants ; charging his sons in general, as he 
^ already charged Joseph in particular, not to bury him in 
^gypt, but to convey his remains to the family burying-place, the 
cave of Machpelah, which already contained those of Abraham 
uid Sarah ; — a charge which we can rightly regard only as an 
expression of the patriarch's faith in the promise that bis poste- 
>^ty should possess the land of Canaan. 

Having attained the age of 147 years. Jacob died (b. c. 1689). 
His corpse was embalmed by the family physicians* in Egypt ; 

• See Herodotus, ii. 84., iu. 1. 129^ 
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and, his memory haying been honoured by a mourning which 
lasted seventy days, his remains were conducted, in a solemn 
funeral procession*, to the cave of Machpelah. After this 
Joseph continued to protect his brethren and their families in 
Egypt; having calmed their rising fears by that memorable 
saying, **As for you, ye thought evil against me; but Grod 
meant it unto good ;" — a saving, as it has been well observed, 
which involves a large portion of the true philosophy of this 
world's history. At length, after having lived to see his own 
grandchildren, this patriarch died (b.c. 1635) at the age of 
110 years ; having first taken ** an oath of the children of Israel, 
saying, God will surely visit you, and ye shall carry up my bones 
from hence.** " And they embalmed him ; and he was put in a 
coffin in Egypt." Thus ends the history of the book of Genesis. 

The histories of both Jacob and Joseph are distinguished by 
numerous instances of God*s watchful and tender care of His 
people, alike in prosperity and in adversity. And they are es- 
pecially remarkable as a portion of the Divine dealings with 
regard to the preservation of Abraham*s family, and the accom- 
plishment of God*s gracious designs in favour of the Church. 
Jacob also, shortly ^fore his death, delivered a prophecy which 
declared that the promised Deliverer, hitherto restricted only 
to the line of Isaac, should spring from the tribe of Judah. 
(Shiloh ; Gen. xlix. 8—10.) 

The death of Jacob marks the close of a period in the history 
of God's ancient people, which has been compared, in its bear- 
ings, to the heroic age of Greece. Abraham had now furnished 
a signal example of faith, especially as resulting in devout obe- 
dience to the Divine commands, in self-devotion and sacrifice, 
with trust in the Divine promises ; Isaac, of faith leading to 
meek submission, and the ordinary duties of a tranquil life ; 
Jacob, of the same faith, specially distinguished by prayer and 
patience ; and Joseph, of faith, preserving man*s godliness and 
virtue under trying circumstances, and rewarded with the 
special care and bounty of Divine Providenccf And all these 
things were vividly impressed on the memory of the early ge- 
nerations of their descendants, with a powerful tendency to 
form the character of the members of a growing tribe. But 
more than this. The age of Joseph was a period of transition 
in the history of his people. Joseph himself was largely 

* The narrative of this funeral in Genesis has been well described as 
really far more pathetic and sublime than Virgil's elaborate description 
of the obsequies of Marcellus in the ^neid. 

f For a Concise View of the Religion of the Patriarchal Times, see 
Home's Introductum to the Holy ScriptureSf vol. L cfa. v. sect. 1. § 1. 
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mixed up with social afiairs, and identified with the oommon 
interests of humanity ; and it was his mission, as a statesman, 
to promote the designs of the Most High, in assisting the early 
development of his tribe into a nation, — a nation which should 
acknowledge Grod for its king, — the policy of which should be 
religion, — while its spirit or characteristic should be faith in 
the national covenant promise. 

We may also regard the life of Joseph as presenting an his- 
torico-prophetical symbol (i. e. an historic type) of Christ, — 
the Holy One of God, rejected and persecuted by His brethren 
after the flesh, but afterwards exalted to the right hand of the 
Majesty on high, — the merciful receiyer of humble penitents, 
— Uie dispenser of the Bread of Life, — who, although not 
without the exercise of salutary disdpline, becomes the ddiverer 
and benefactor of His people. This significance of the patri- 
arch's history was probably not discernible by his contem- 
poraries ; but it may be profitably recognised ^m the point of 
view which we now occupy. 

EIjBmentakt and Gbneral Questions. 

147. Who was Josepli ? 

148. How did he become an object of jealousy to his brethren ? 

149. Belate the circamstances coonected with the sale of Joseph into 
EgrpL 

150. What was the beginning of his prosperity in that country ? 

151. How did he resist temptation ? 

152. State tiie result of his unjust imprisonment. 

158. How did Joseph provide against the approaching years of 
famine ? 

154. Relate the events connected with the first visit of Joseph's bre- 
thren to Egypt. 

155. Describe their second visit, and its attendant circumstances. 

156. [Narrate the removal of Jacob and his family to Egypt. 

157. Where were they settled ? and what was their social position ? 

158. Who were £phraim and Manasseh ? 

159. How old was Jacob at his death ? Where was he buried? 

160. How old was Joseph at his death ? What promise did he exact 
respecting his remains? 

Additional Questions. 

161. Narrate the dreams recorded in the history of Joseph. 

162. Describe those Egyptian manners and customs which appear in 
connectioa with this history. 

163. What great end was promoted by the removal of Jacob and his 
fiimily to £g3i)t, and how ? 

164. State some leading characteristics of the histories of Jacob and 
Joseph. — How does Josepn appear as a t3rpe of Christ? 

165. Describe that period in the history of the Israelites which may be 
dated at the age of Joseph. 

s 2 
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166. State the meanings of — Zaphnatn-Paaneah, — Ephraim, — Ma- 
nasseh. 

167. Date the following events: — sale of Joseph into Egypt ; his 
exaltation ; arrival of Jacob in Egypt ; death of Jacob ; death of Joseph. 



CHAPTER XL 



(FOUITDATION OF THE ThEOCRACT). — BiBTH Ain> MlSSIOV OF 

Moses. — The Plagues of Egtpt. 

(Ezod. i. — laL 36.) 

Afteb the death of Joseph, the Israelites increased rapidly in 
numbers, and peopled the land of Groshen, where, under God's 
blessing, they uyed in sreat prosperity. At length, however, 
in the order of the Divine dispensations, they were called to 
suffer a great reverse in their condition. ** There arose up a 
new king over Egypt, which knew not Joseph ; ** that is to say, 
a new dynasty was established, the representatives of which set 
no value upon the past services of this ancient member of the 
Hebrew race. Some modern writers suppose that this new 
dynasty consisted of the Hyksos, or Shepherd Kings, the heads 
of a Phoenician (or Arabian) pastoral race, who made a suc- 
cessful invasion of Egypt, and held supreme power in that 
country for a consideraole time. Others, however, assign to 
this dynasty an earlier date, regarding it as contemporary with 
Abraham, and as having been finally expelled before the time 
of Joseph (a date, however, which appears to be too early) ; — 
while, again, others suppose that it was under the protection of 
these Shepherd Kings that Joseph lived, and the people were 
multiplied in Goshen. In accordance with these latter' views, it 
has been thonght that the new dynasty, under which the op- 
pression of the Israelites be^n, was one which commenced 
with the accession of a king &om Upper Egypt. But, be this 
as it may, certain it is that the new sovereign regarded the ex- 
isting generation of Israelites with jealousy, dreading a revolt, 
or even expecting to find them engaged in formidable alliance 
with some of the enemies of Egypt. He resolved, therefore, to 
crush their power ; and with this view he reduced them to a 
state of slavery, charging them with forced field-labour, the 
manufacture of sun-dried bricks, and hard service in the erec- 
tion of public buildings.* The exact duration of this state of 

* ** The Egyptians were notorious for their inhospitality and aversion to 
strangers. ... See Diod. Sic i. 66. ; Plin. H, N. xxx. 15. Even Homer 
describes the cmelty of the Egyptians against strangers, whom they either 
killed, or preserved alive in oitler to use them for slavish wwks. See 
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things ifl unknown; but it has been thought probable that the 
oppression lasted, with greater or less severity, about a century. 
Under these circumstances the Israelites ** built for Pharaoh 
treasure cities (store cities), Pithom and Raamses*, situate 
somewhere in Lower Egypt, on the east of the Nile. Still, 
howeyer, the Hebrew population continued to increase ; and 
the king then had recourse to the cruel expedient of endeavour- 
ing to procure by stealth the destruction of all their male 
children at the time of birth ; in pursuance of which plan he 
issued an edict requiring that these infants shoidd be drowned 
in the Nile. 

In these times of affliction and danger, Jochebed (Grod-glori- 
fied), tiie wife of Amram (a high people), of the tribe of Levi 
(Exod. vi. 20.), — who was already the mother of two elder 
children, Aaron (of uncertain meaning) and Miriam (bitterness), 
—gave birth to a son (b. c. 1571) whom God designed to employ ' 
as the leadii^ instrument of His power in the future deliverance 
of Israel. For the space of three months Jochebed succeeded 
in concealing the child ; but at length, finding concealment no 
longer possible, having prepared an ark, or strong basket, of 
bulrushes (more properly, perhaps, marsh rushes f), and daubed 
it with bitumen t (within), and pitch (without), she placed the 
child in this frail vessel, and laid it in the flags (more properly, 
in a bed of rushes or reeds §) on the margin of the river, thus 

Od. xiv. 272., xvii. 441."— Commentary on Exodtu L 10., by Dr. 
Kalischy a learned Jew. 

* Pithom was probably the city which Herodotus (ii. 158.) calls Fa- 
tunos, the Arabian citv. Baamses lay perhaps somewhere to the north- 
east of Heliopolis. From the Septnagint version of Gen. xlvi 28, 29. 
some conclude that Baamses was Heroopolis ; bat there is no proof of 
this. — See more in Kalisch on £xodus, i 11., from which note I extract 
the following remark : " The tyrant of Egypt hoped to annihilate, by nn- 
remitting exertions and breathless labour, the energies and self-respect 
of the Israelites, so completely, that they would neither have the courage, 
nor the desire, nor the leisure, for planning schemes of deliverance. . . . 
From a similar principle Tarquimos Superbus constantly occupied the 
plebeians with the construction of trenches and sewers.'' (Liv. i. 56.) 
See also Aristotle, PoUt v. 11. 

t Especiallv, papyrus Niloticot which the Eg3rptians used as a material 
for shoes, baskets, and various other utensils, especially boats ; Flin. H, 
•^. ziii. 21 — 26. ; comp. Isa. xviiL 2. The inner rind was used as a 
material for writing on ; hence our word ** paper." 

I Concerning bitumen, see Herodotus, i 179. ; Joseph. Aniiq. i. 4. ; 
Plin. H, N. xxxv. 61. ; Vitruv. viii. 8. 

jf Alga NUoticOf called by the Egyptians Sari, described by Flm. H.N. 
xiii. 23. ; a rush, reed, sea-grass, sea- weed, from which the Ked Sea takeF 
its name in Hebrew, Sea of Bushes or Weeds. See more in ELalisch on 
Exodus ii a. 
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coBiiDittbff the child, apparently to the waters of the Nile, but 
really, in taitb, to the care of a watchful Prbvidence ; while hia 
sister Miriam waited on the bank to see what would become of 
the infant. Then the demgns of Heaven began to take effect. At 
that moment the daughter of Pharaoh (said to have been Ther- 
muthis) came to the spot for the purpose oi bathing ; ^ and 
when she saw the ark among the flags she sent her maid to 
fetch it. And when she had opened it she saw the child ; and, 
behold, the babe wept. And she had compassion on him, and 
said. This is one of the Hebrew children. Then said his sister 
to Pharaoh*s daughter. Shall I go and call to thee a nurse of the 
Hebrew women, that she may nurse the child for thee ? And 
Fharaoh*8 daughter said to her, Go. And the maid went and 
called the child's mother. And Pharaoh's daughter said. Take 
this child away, and nurse it for me« and I wul sive thee thy 
wages. And tne woman took the child, and nursea it And the 
chud grew, and she brought him unto Pharaoh's daughter, and he 
became her son. And she called his name Moses ; and she said. 
Because I drew him out of the water." (Exod. ii. 5 — 10.) * 

Moses, having been thus divinely preserved alive, and intro- 
duced to the court of Pharaoh, received the best education 
which Egypt could bestow. But this education was combined 
with that knowledge of Grod and of His ways, whidi had, doubt- 
less, been already mstilled into his mind by his mother, and had 
been cherished by intercourse with other pious Israelites : and 
hence it was that, having reached the age of 40 years, Moses 
quitted the court of Egypt, with a view to take up his residence 
among his own people, and to serve Grod by ministering to 
their welfare, — an act which is distinctly set forth to us in 
Scripture as an illustrious result of godly faith. (See Heb. xi. 
24—27.) Moses was now grieved at witnessingthe sufferings 
of his brethren ; and, on one occasion, seeing an Egyptian in the 
act of striking a Hebrsw> he slew the aggressor, and buried his 
body in the sand. Tins afiair having become km>wn, Moses was 
exposed to the displeasure of Pharaoh, and to the <^)eration of 
the stringent Egyptian law against manslaughter f; and he was 
therefore obliged to seek safety in flight, carrying with him, per- 
hans, a lesson to the effect that the deiiverance of Israel was not 
to oe accomplished by mere bodily prowess, or by reliance on any 
human agency. He tcwk refuge (b. c 1531) among the Midian- 
itasi — who were^ most probdUy, a Cushiie tribe, dwelling on the 

* Cinpai«tlM(iaon or less ftbakiQs)anx^mtsQfthe birth and in^^ 
sT ^Minwis (Diod. Sic xi IC), ~ Cma (HtrodoC i 118.),— BiMniiliifl 
(liv. i 4.)— Avvattts (Smston. cii^'91). 
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eastern arm of the Red Sea, on the borders of the Desert, de- 
scended from Midian, a son of Gush ; or, as others suppose, a 
tribe descended from one of the sons of Abraham by Ketarah. 
(Gen. XXV. 2. 4.) Here Moses was well received by Reuel or 
Raguel (Jethro), the priest of the country, to whom he became 
favourably known by the courtesy and courage which he dis- 
played in protecting his daughters against some shepherds who 
attempted to hinder them from watering their father^s flock. 
One of these daughters, Zipporah (little bird), became the wife 
of Moses, by whom he had two sons, Gershom (expulsion, or, a 
stranffer here), and Eleazar (God the helf)er). Moses remained 
in Midian forty years, engaged in keeping the flocks of his 
fatherwin-law. Some suppose that during this time he wrote 
the book of Grenesis ; but this, of course, is only a conjecture. 

And now the tiibe had come (b. c. 1491) in which it pleased 
God to deliver the Israelites from their place of bondage, and to 
employ Moses as His chief instrument in that great work ; — 
with a view to the still further purpose of preserving the Jewish 
people, durinff a succession of ages, apart from the idolatry and 
superstition of the other nations of the world, as the depositaries 
of true religion, the recipients and guardians of a prog^ressive re- 
velation, and the means of its eventual propagation, in its most 
perfect form, throughout the earth. — In tracing the course of 
the Divine dispensations, we shall do well to observe that Joseph 
was a forerunner of Moses : in his age began that growth of 
Israel into a nation which had since been proceeding by the con- 
tinual augmentation of numbers, and was now to be politically 
completed by the especial interposition of Divine Providence, 
&nd by the ministry of that remarkable man whom God had 
raised up for this purpose. And as the evil jealousy of Joseph^s 
brethren had led to the removal of Jacob into Egypt, so now 
the cruel tyranny of Pharaoh became the occasion of the de- 
parture of the Israelites, as a nation, from that country, and 
their establishment in the promised land. — It is also worthy of 
remark that the position of Moses was, in some respects, higher, 
as his office was more arduous, than that of any of the patriarchs. 
They were called to receive, to believe, and to act upon the 
Divme covenant promises, for themselves, and in the way of in- 
fluential example : but Moses was a prophet, commissioned to 
impart the revelation which he received, and to excite the faith 
of others with regard to it; and, at the same time, he was a 
lawgiver, appointed to promulgate positive statutes and ordi- 
nances, the observance of which should be the work, or mani- 
festation, of faith. This faith and its work had direct and 
special relation to temporal promises ; but the Mosaic Law was 

E 4 
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designed by these very means to effect a moral discipline, and 
to train up the people of €rod to the apprehension of hiffher 
benefits, tiie cultivation of a heayenly mind^ tpid the practice 
of more spiritual obedience. 

Moses had, on one occasion, conducted his flock to Horeb, in 
Arabia Petrsea (the peninsula of Sinai) ; and here " the angel 
of the Lord appeared to him in a flame of fire out of the midst 
of a bush [prooably, the wild acacia, Mimosa Nilotica, called 
by the natives Sumt or Sunt] ; and he looked, and, behold, the 
bush burned with fire, and the bush was not consumed. And 
Moses said, I will now turn aside, and see this great sight, why 
the bush is not burnt. And when the Lord saw that he turned 
aside to see, God called unto him out of the midst of the bush, 
and said, Moses, Moses. And he said. Here am I. And He 
said, Draw not nigh hither ; put off' thy shoes from off thy feet ; 
for the place whereon thou standest is holy ground. Moreover 
He said, I am the God of thy fathers, the God of Abraham, the 
God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob. And Moses hid his face ; 
for he was afraid to look upon God." (Exod. iii. 2 — ^6.) Here, 
be it observed, we find the great link, or point of cont-act, 
between the patriarchal and Mosaic dispensations. The Most 
High declares Himself as the God of Abraham, who first 
received the promise that in his seed all the families of the earth 
should be blessed, whereby the original promise of the great 
Deliverer was limited to the line of his posterity, — the God of 
Isaac, who was pronounced to be the heir of the promise, as 
distifl^ished from Esau and the other children of Abraham,-^ 
and the God of Jacob, who, by the spirit of prophecy, singled 
out Judah, from among his brethren, as the patriarch from 
whom the promised Deliverer (Shiloh) should eventually come. 
It was with special reference to the promises thus far already 
made that God gave his commission to Moses ; declaring that 
He had seen the oppression of the Israelites, that He had heard 
their cry, and was come down to deliver them ; and adding, 
^ Come now, therefore, and I will send thee unto Pharaoh, that 
thou mayest bring forth my people the children of Israel oilt of 
Egypt." Moses, pleading his own incapacity, and afraid of the 
unbelief of the Israelites, sought to decline the mission * : but 
God gave him confidence, — by the solemn promise of ultimate 
success, after which he, with the people, should worship Him 
upon the mountain (Horeb) where he then stood, — by the de- 
claration of His great name I AM, the self-existent Jehovah 

* Compare the cases of Samuel (1 Sam. xvi. 2.), — Jonah (Jonah i 8.)» 
i-> Jeremiah (Jer. i. 6.). 
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or eternal Being, the Grod of his fathers, — by the twofold 
miracle of turning his rod into a serpent, and then restoring it 
to its former shape, and of making his hand leprous, and after- 
wards healing it, — by assigning to him his brother Aaron 
as a spokesman, — and by conferring upon him the power of 
working miracles, in confirmation of his mission, by the agency 
of that very rod which had already been so miraculously changed ; 
a rod which may now perhaps be regarded as the token or in- 
strument of his investiture with office. At the same time Moses 
was forewarned of the difficulties which he would encounter, 
arising from the obstinacy of Pharaoh. 

In obedience to the Divine conmiand, Moses took leave of 
Jethro, and returned to the land of Gioshen, being met on 
his way, near Horeb, by Aaron. On the arrival of the brothers 
among the Israelites, the commission given to Moses was publicly 
declared by Aaron; and when the appointed signs had been 
wrought in the sight of the people, Moses was acknowledged as 
their I)eliverer, sent and accredited by God. 

Moses and Aaron now went to Pharaoh, and demanded, upon 
the warrant of Divine authority, permission for the people to 
go three days* journey into the desert, in order to celebrate a 
sacrifice to the Lord. By this message, God was pleased to 
make a revelation of His will to Pharaoh; while the very 
moderation of the re<|uest was adapted to make a refusal the 
more harsh and impious. The kmg, however, treated the 
message with contempt ; his tyranniod disposition, instead of 
being subdued, was aroused into more active and obstinate 
energy ; and, having charged the leaders of the Israelites with a 
conspiracy against Uie state by an attempt to defraud it of a 

S»rtion of labour, he commanded that the burdens of the 
ebrews should be increased, requiring that they should deliver 
the same tale* of bricks as heretofore, without receiving the 
necessary supply of that straw, which, chopped into small pieces, 
was used in the manufacture of bricks, for the purpose of com- 
pacting the clay. Being now left to gather straw, or stubble, 
for themselves, while their overseers ^Sboterim) were smarting 
under the rods of the Egyptian taskmasters f, the Israelites 

* Tale, i. e. nnmber to be tM or connted. ** And every shepherd tells 
his tale (u e. coants the number of his sheep) Under the hawthorn in 
the dale. — Miltok, V Allegro, 

t The Egyptian practice of urging forward work by beating the 
labourers, is amply exhibited on the monuments of ancient Egypt : — 
** Even at presfsnt the rule of the stick is generally prevalent in many 
parts of the East Blows are the ordinary means of punishment ; they 
are scazcely considered a degradation ; they belong to the natural prero- 
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yielded to a spirit of discontent asainst Moses and Aaron. This 
was a great trial of the faith of Moses, who, in deep afflicdoiii 
repaired to God by prayer ; in answer to which he received 
from the Most High a renewal of His late promise, by His great 
name Jehorah, together with a solemn repetition of the original 
covenant promise concerning the possession of Canaan. Still, 
however, the people were incusposed to listen to the encouraging 
assurances of Moses; leading him, when required by the Lord 
to repeat His message to Fharaoh, to meet that command with 
an expression of hesitation, arising from a fear of failure. En- 
couraged, however, by an express command, attended with a 
promise, Moses and Aaron again appeared before the king *, 
and began that series of operations which involved a public 
conflict between the true God and the idols of Egypt. On this 
occasion Aaron*s rod was miraculously turned into a serpent ; 
but the Egyptian magicians having simulated this miracle by 
some feat of legerdemain, or having been supematurallv 
enabled to perform an act substantially the same, Pharaoh 
resisted the evidence of Divine authority which had thus been 
given to him ; and, although Aaron^s rod swallowed up those of 
tiie magicians, the king himlened his heart, and would not let 
Israel go. Hereupon, Moses was commissioned to work that 
series of miracles which are comnoonly called the Plagues of 
Egypt ; — plagues which extended to the whole nation, as a 
punishment of the national sin of holding the Israelites in a 
state of unjust and oppressive bondage. One of these plagues 
was made to follow each successive refusal on the part of 
Pharaoh, accompanied, as it sometimes was, by the breach of a 
promise which had been extorted from him in the hour of dis- 
tress. In accordance with Divine warnings, the waters of the 
Nile were changed into blood, and all the nsh destroyed ; — the 
land was filled with frogs ; — the dust of the earth was turned 
into lice, or (rather) gnats, upon the appearance of which the 
magicians ceased the imitations which they had begun to 
practise ; — the land and houses of the Egyptians were filled 
with flies, or (rather) beetles; — all kinds of cattle were visited 

gatives of the superior; and are the most obvious emblem of his 
mastership. Neither rank, nor learning, nor old age, can protect against 
the ruthless tyranny of the stick ; and not onfrequently are European 
travellers shocked by scenes of revolting barbarism committed publidy 
against venerable individuals fbr the slightest ofiences, after the despotic 
hnmour of Oriental masters.*' — Kaluch on Exod, v. 14. 

* The residence of the kings of Lower Bgypt at this time, is usually 
anpposed to have been at Memphis. But some suppose that it was at 
Zoan or Tanis, near one of the eastern mouths of the Kile, in the 
Delta. 
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with a grievous mnmun ; — the Egyptians, indiidinjg the magi- 
cians, were covered with boils, or ulcerous swellings; — the 
land of Egjrpt was visited with a tremendous storm of hail, 
attended witn thunder and lightning of unparalleled severity ; 
— the face of the earth was covered with a consuming swarm 
of locusts ; — it was afterwards visited with a thick darkness of 
three days* duration ; — and, at length, God smote all the first- 
born of the Egyptians with death. By the force of this last 
visitation, and after various pretensions, and several insincere 
compliances with the demands of Moses and Aaron, Pharaoh 
and the Egyptians were constrained to let the people go. 

The miraculous character of these plagues of Egypt has been 
described by a modem writer, as " unmbtakeably observable in 
the following points : 1. The v take place at a time contrary to 
their usual occurrence ; 2. They happen within a space of a 
few months in rapid succession, whibtat least some of them are 
of very rare occurrence; d. Their injurious character is in- 
finitely aggravated, — as, for instance, by the first plague not only 
the water of the Nile was converted into blood, but also all its 
numerous fishes die; 4. They occur at the time predicted hj 
Moses, and at his conunand ; 5. They generally cease at his 
prayer; and, 6. The Egyptians only are afflicted by them, 
whilst the Israelites are exempted from their calamitous effects. 

^^ That God inflicted ten successive plagues to break the king's 
contumacy, whilst He might have annihilated him with one 
mighty stroke, shows that God merciiiilly tried to convince and 
move the tyrant by less danserous visitations, calculated merelj 
^ impress him with some idea of the unlimited means at His 
command ; and only when Pharaoh^s obstinacy grew more and 
more inveterate, the number and formidable character of the 
plagues were increased. And, as in the hand of Providence, 
every event becomes a means to ahi^er aim, the miseries which 
befel Pharaoh, in consequence of his own obduracy, were at the 
same time intended by God to manifest to all the nations of the 
earth His supreme power, and to induce them to abandon their 
idolatrous worship, and to acknowledge His exclusive sove- 
reignty." * 



In recordi^ those events of sacred history which occurred 
between the Deluge and ^e Exodus, we have already taken 

• Kalisch, on Exodus vii. 18. 
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some notice of the early Assyrian Empire, and of thQ kingdom 
of Egypt. Concerning all other ancient history during this 
period, the notices which have come down to us are scanty and 
uncertain. This was, in fact, but the veir dawn of the mjrthic 
or fabulous era of Greece and Italy. Grreece was probably 
inhabited by the Pelasgi and Hellenes, who came perhaps from 
Asia. Italy, havinff been at first inhabited by aboriginal 
tribes from some unknown period after the dispersion of man- 
kind, is said to have received it4i first colonists under CEnotrus 
and Peucetus (Argives), according to some, about the year 
B.C. 1680, i. e. about the time of the death of Jacob, — but, 
according to others, not until a century or two later. 



Elementart Ain> General Questions. 

168. What led to the oppression of the Israelites in Egypt? 

169. How were the Israelites employed daring their period of 
slavery? 

170. By what means did Pharaoh attempt to stop the increase of the 
Hebrewpopulation ? 

171. Who were the father and mother, — the brother and sister, — of 
Moses? 

172. Relate the circmnstanoes of his infancy and education. 

173. What was the occasion of the flight of Moses to Midian, and 
what was the result of his yisit to that country ? 

174. Relate the circumstances of the call and mission of Moses. 

175. Where did Aaron meet Moses on his return to Goshen? 

176. What demands did Moses and Aaron make in favour of the 
Israelites, and how did Pharaoh receive them ? 

177. Describe the increasing labour which Pharaoh afterwards imposed 
on the Israelites. 

178. Under these circumstances, how did the Israelites treat Moses 
and Aaron, and what course did Moses pursue in consequence of that 
treatment ? ^ 

179. Relate the further interview of Moses and Aaron with Pharaoh. 

180. Describe the ten Plagues, and their circumstances. 

181. What was the result of this contest? 

Additional Questions. 

182. Who were (probably) the Hyksos,or Shepherd Kings; and what 
was their date ? 

188. What were the store cities» which the Israelites built for Pharaoh, 
and what their probable sites ? 

184. What were (precisely) the materials of the vessel in which Moses 
was preserved, and the weeds among which it was laid ? 

185. Who were the Midianites, and what region did they occupy? 

186. What was, generally speaking, the great design of God with re- 
ference to the Israelites ? 

187. Describe the nature of the office and mission of Moses; and 
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point out the great link between the Patriarchal and Mosaic dispensa- 
tions. 

188. Explain the miracnloos character of the Plagues of Eg3rpt. 

189. How was God now dealing with the king and people of Egypt 
morally? 

190. What do we know of common history daring this period ? 

191. Give the meanings of — Jochebed, — Amram, — Miriam, — Moses, 
'— Grershom, — Eleazar. 

192. Give the dates of— the birth of Moses, — his flight to Midian, — 
his mission to Pharaoh. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

INSTITUTION OP THE PaSSOYEB. — DePABTUBE OP THE Is- 
BAXUTBS PBOM EOYPT. — PASSAGE OP THE ReD SeA. 

(Exodus xil 1. — XT. 22.) 

SoMB time before the departure of the Israelites from Egypt 
(b.c. 1491)*, — perhaps in the interval between the ninth and 
tenth plagues, or during the three days* darkness which con- 
stituted we ninth, while it was light in the land of Goshen, — 
Grod prescribed to His people a solemn institution, to be ob- 
served for the first time m Egypt, and afterwards (in com- 
memoration of their deliverance) every year. The Israelites, 
through Moses, were commanded to take a lamb or kidf for 
every household, and to separate it from the rest of the flock, 

* We find mention of the departure of the Israelites from Egypt, but 
with several distortions and misrepresentations of the facts of the case, 
in Lysimachus (ap. Joseph, cont Apioih i. 84.); Manetho (ap. Joseph. 
eont ApioHf i 114.) ; Ghteremon of Alexandria (ap. Joseph, wnt, Apum^ 
L 82.) ; Diodor. Sic. Hist, I 28. ; ib. Eclog, xxxiv. 1. ; lb. xl. 1. ; where he 

Seaks of the Israelites as having been dismissed, with others, becanse 
ey would not worship the gods of Egypt ; and mentions — but with 
some confusion of facts — their division into twelve tribes, — the leadership 
of Moses, and the fact that he received a Divine revelation, — the mono- 
theism of the Jews, and their abhorrence of image- worship, — the appoint- 
ment of priests and sacrifices,— the conquest and partition of Canaan,-— 
and the laws against the alienation of landed property. See also Tacitus, 
SitL V. 2, 8. ; Justin, xxx. 2. Strabo (xvi 2.) relates a confused rumour 
in his day to the effect that the ancestors of the Jews were Egyptians 
(so also xvii. 1.); and says that the people with Moses quitted Egypt 
on account of their abhorrence of the prevalent idolatr}*. Diogenes 
Laertius, in his Livet of the PhUoaophers, procem. vi., says, ** Some report, 
that the Jews were descended from the Egyptians." 
+ Jewish tradition afterwards fi^ed upon a lamb exclusively. 
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on the tenth day of the month Abib, afterwards (i. e. in the 
later period of Jewish history) called Nisan (viz. March — 
April), which month was now fixed as the first of the sacred or 
ecclesiastical year. The lamb or kid was to be a male, without 
blemish, not more than one year old. On the fourteenth day 
of the month, in the evening (literally, between the two even- 
ings ; i. e. according to the traditional interpretation, between 
the first evening, which began at the ninth hour, about three 
o'clock, and the second, which began at the eleventh hour, or 
five o'clock), the animal was to be killed, in such a manner as 
that none of its bones should be broken. Some of its blood was 
to be put in a basin, and to be sprinkled, with a bunch of 
hyssop, on the two side-posts and the upper door-post (or lintel) 
of the house in which the family was assembled."** The flesh 
was then to be roasted entire, and afterwards to be eaten with 
unleavened bread (symbolical of holiness or moral purity), and 
with bitter herbs (symbolical and commemorative of the 
affliction of Israel in Egypt^. None of the flesh was to remain 
until the morning ; what tne family could not eat was to be 
consumed by fire. It was also enjoined that the Israelites 
should eat the roasted flesh in haste, in the attire and postare 
of travellers, with their loins girt, their shoes on their feet, and 
their staff in their hand. And to the due observance of this 
institution God attached a promise that when the angel, ap- 
pointed to destroy the first-bom in Egypt, should see the blood 
sprinkled on the door-posts, he should pass over the houses dis- 
tinguished by this mark. Hence the rite was called the 
Passover, or the Paschal festival (Heb, Fesach, from pasach, to 
pass over ; whence the Greek word pascha ; and thence 
" paschal," of or belonging to the Passover). It was appointed 
that, in future times, the commemorative festival should extend 
over a period of seven days, during which no leaven should be 
found in any of the Israelites' houses; and hence the insti- 
tution was called also the Feast of Unleavened Bread. (Exod. 
xii.) It was afterwards enacted, that on the sixteenth day of 
the month, — i. e. on the second day of the festival, — the first ripe 
ears of corn should be solemnly oflered to the Lord, accom- 
panied by a burnt* oiSering, and a meat and drink offering f; — 

* Afterwards the animal was slain at the altar of bumt-offeriiig, and 
the blood was poured out by the priest at the foot of the altar TjDeut. 
xvi. 2. 5, 6. According to the terms of the institution, every Israelite 
was entitled to kill the lamb, the whole people being regarded as a 
nation of priests. Subsequently, however, the office was executed onlv 
by Levites. 

f These terms will be explained in a subsequent chapter. 
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'vrhich was the appointed signal for the commencement of the 
early harvest. (Lev. xxiii.9 — 14.) 

Ijie natural or agricultural feature of the Passover was 
altogether secondary to its historical and covenant signi- 
ficance. Under that higher point of view, this rite was re* 
garded by the Jews as being not only a festival comme- 
morative of deliverance or redemption from Egypt, but also 
as the token of the national covenant between God and Israel 
as a people; while circumcision continued to be the token 
of the covenant between Grod and each individual Israelite. 
And, in a still further sense, the paschal lamb and the 
observances connected with it, are expounded in the New 
Testament as typical (i. e. prophetically symbolical) of the sa- 
crifice of Christ, and as emblematic of the Christian character. 
(See 1 Cor. v. 7, 8.). The analogy may be traced in various 
particulars: — 1. The animal chosen was a lamb; and Christ 
IS the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sins of the world. 
(John i. 29. ; see also Rev. v. &c.) 2. .The lamb was of the 
first year, in its prime ; and Christ was perfect in His human 
nature. 3. It was to be without blemish; and Christ was 
morally pure, '* a lamb without blemish, and without spot.** 
(1 Pet. i. 19.) 4. It was to be set apart four days before 
it was offered ; and Christ began His public ministry at a set 
time before His death: (it has also been remarked that He 
made His solemn entry into Jerusalem four days before His cru- 
cifixion). 6. It was to be slain, and roasted with fire ; which 
points out the painful sufferings of Christ. 6. Kot a bone was 
to be broken ; this was exactly fulfilled as to our blessed Lord. 
(John xix. 33 — 36.) 7. The blood was to be sprinkled^ as well 
as shed ; and the merits of Christ's death must be applied to 
us in order that we may be benefited by them. 8. & was to 
be sprinkled on the door-posts; which some regard as in- 
timating that we must profess Christ openly. 9. It was the 
appointed means of preserving the Israelites from the destroy- 
ing angel ; and the blood of Christ, applied to the conscience, 
preserves from condemnation. (Rom. viii. 1.) 10. None of 
the Israelites were to so out of their houses- until the morning, 
but to remain within the doors, which were sprinkled with the 
blood of the lamb ; and thus there is no safety for any, unless 
they abide in Christ. 11. The lamb was to be eaten ; and we 
are to feed on Christ by faith. (John vi. 53 — 55,) If we 
believe in Him, we shall receive from Him strength for our souls, 
as our bodies do from food ; and we shall delight ourselves in 
Him, as we naturally find pleasure in satisfying hunger and 
thirst. 12. The lamb was to be eaten with bitter herbs ; em- 
blematic, perhaps, of repentance, or signifying that it is a good 
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mouth of the pass or bay ; or, Egypt, grassy places) was sack 
that Pharaoh regarded them, when there, as shut in, and 
therefore as again within the reach of his power ; whereas, in 
truth, the Great Ruler of the universe was now, as it were, 
drawing this impious monarch into a net for the purpose of his 
final overthrow. Pharaoh accordingly pursued the Israelites 
with a large force, including 600 chosen chariots (probably of 
the royal guard, — and all the chariots of Egypt, with captains 
over each), and overtook them at Pi-hahirotn. This situation 
of the Israelites was, humanly speaking, one of extreme peril; 
and now, forgetting the miracles which had already been 
wrought on their behalf, and thinking of their apparent danger 
more than of their invisible but almighty Delhrerer, the people 
broke out into loud complaints agamst Moses and Aaron, as 
having led them out of Egypt only that they might die in the 
wilderness. Moses, however, in a devout exercise of faith, 
commended himself and the people to the care of their 
heavenly Guardian; from whom he received directions to 
advance toward the sea, with a promise that, upon the lifting up 
of his rod, the sea should be divided, so that the Israelites 
should pass through on dry land, and that the Effyptians, 
continuing their pursuit to the bed of the sea, should be over- 
whelmed by the returning waters. All this came to pass. 
The Israelites, believing the word of the Lord, followed Moses, 
in a night march, to the borders of the sea ; the Lord having 
removed the guiding pillar to the rear of their host, which had 
the effect of enveloping the Egyptians in darkness, whQe light 
was supplied to the Israelites K>r assistance on their march. 
" And Moses stretched out his rod over the sea ; and the Lord 
caused the sea to go back by a strong east wind all that night, 
and made the sea dry land, and the waters were divided. And 
the children of Israel went into the midst of the sea on the dry 
ground ; and the waters were a wall unto them upon their 
right hand and upon their left.*** The Egyptians followed 
them; but only, as the Lord had promised, to their own 
destruction ; for, at the Divine command, Moses again stretched 
out his rod over the sea, ** and the waters returned, and covered 
the chariots and the horsemen, and all the host of Pharaoh 
that came into the sea after them Thus the Lord saved 

* This latter circumstance, together with the declared interpoeitioa of 
the Deity, strongly marks the miraculous nature of this division of the 
sea, notwithstanding the employment of the wind as a natural aeent 
And thus the event is entirely distinguished from such as those which 
occur in the history of Alexander the Great (Strabo, xiv. 2. § 9. j Plu- 
tarch, Alex, XX.), and Scipio Afiicanns (Liv. xxvi 45.). 
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Israel that day out of the hand of the Egyptians ; and Israel 
saw tiie Egjrptians dead upon the sea-shore. (Exod. xiv. 21, 
22. 28. 30.) Moses and the people then gave utterance to 
their feelings of wonder, joy, and thankfumess, in a song of 
triumph, — an inspired composition of surpassing sublimity, and 
remarKable also as being the oldest of its kind now extant. 
(Exod. XV. 1—22.) 

This deliverance made a deep impression on the national 
mind of the Israelites themselves ; — it was long remembered 
with awe even by surrounding nations (Josh. ii. 9 — 11. ; 1 Sam. 
iv. 8.) ; — and the people of Grod may rejoice in this stupen- 
dous proof of the fact that the Lord, in whom they trust, is 
able to deliver them from all enemies, and from all dangers. — 
More than this. The Deliverance of Israel from Egypt and 
Pharaoh appears to us as a type of our redemption from sin 
and Satan ; it was a work or peculiar difficulty, — attended 
with the overthrow and judgment of the adversary, — and di- 
rectly effected by the power of God. Moses also, as the De- 
liverer, becomes a type of Christ our Redeemer : he was raised 
up, — at an appointed and predicted time, — from amon^ his 
brethren, — and yet peculiarly of God. In all respects, indeed, 
Christ, as a son over his own house, was greater than Moses ; 
especially in the last-mentioned particular, our Saviour being 
Himself, in the constitution of His person, divine. — At the same 
time, in the Pillar of Fire and Cloud, we have, not only a sym- 
bol of Grod's providential care, but a type of Christ, — the 
brishtness of the Father's glory, — dwelling among His people, 
— for Uieir guidance and protection."** 

Elembntast and Gbnekal Questions. 

193. What was the Passover? When was it instituted? 

194. Explain the meaning and origin of " Passover," ** Paschal." 

195. Describe the appointed rites and ceremonies of this festival. 

196. Repeat 1 Cor. v. 7, 8. 

197. Explain the Passover as a type of Christ 

198. What was the last and greatest of the plagues of Egypt, and 
what was its result? 

199. What is the meaning of the word Exodus? 

200. How lon^ were the Israelites in Egypt? 

201. Where did Moses assemble the people before they left Egypt? 

202. What was the first station, or halting-place, on Uieir journey ? 

203. What took place at that station? 

204. What was the station next after Succoth ? 

205. Describe the passage of the Red Sea, and its results. 

206. How did Moses and the people celebrate their deliverance ? 

• See Fairbaim, Typology of Scripture, Mosaic Period, Part I. ch. ii. 
iii. iv. 
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ADDinoKAii Questions. 

207. What is meant bj** typical*' more than by "symbolical"? 

208. Distinguish the symbolical and typical meanings of the PasBOVcr. 

209. How was the cel^ration of the Fassover connected with agricol- 
tnre, or the coarse of the natural year? 

210. What was the number of the Israelites, men of fall age, who qmtted 
Egypt? and what, therefore, the probable number of all the people? 

211. How did the Israelites obtain from the Egyptians raiment, gold, 
and silver? 

212. How is it that some persons reckon 430 years as the period be- 
tween the descent into Egypt and the Exodus, while others date the 
beginning of that period at the first arrival of Abraham in Canaan? 

§13. What was the course of the Israelites from Etham ? 

214. Describe their position when nearly overtaken by Pharaoh. 

215. Wliat circumstances plainly indicate the miracoloas character of 
the passage of the Red Sea by the Israelites? 

216. For what is the Song of Moses remarkable? 

217. Give the meanings of— Snccoth, — Etham, — Migdol, — Baal-zephon, 
— Pi-hahiroth, 

218. Date the Exodus, n. c. — Describe its typical significance. 



CHAPTER XIII. • 

JoUBNSr OF THB IsBAEUTES FKOM THB RsD SbA TO HoBSB. 

(Exod. XV. 23. — ^xviii) 

Thb Israelites crossed the western arm of the Red Sea, now 
called the Gulf of Suez ; but the points of their line of march 
cannot now be precisely determined. The traditional passage 
lies between the mouth of a valley (Wady Tawarik), near the 
promontory formed by Mount Attakah, oii the Egyptian side, 
and a part of the eastern shore, near the place called the Wells 
of Moses, where the sea is about twelve miles wide, — a locality 
which some modern travellers regard as undoubtedly the true 
one ; while others are of opinion that the real point 'of departure 
is to be found in the more immediate neighbourhood of Suez, 
some miles to the north of Wady Tawarik, where the sea ex- 
tends only about three or four miles from shore to shore. After 
their passage, the Israelites entered upon the large mountainous 
peninsula, embracing the greater part of Arabia Petrtea, which 
lies in the angle formed by the two branches of the Red Sea, 
having Horeb and Sinai near its apex at the south, and bounded 
on the north, at its base, by Canaan and part of Egypt. 

The part of this country which they first entered was the 
Wilderness of Shur. Hence they were conducted in a southerly 
direction along the eastern coast of the Gulf; the Divine pur* 
pose being to detain them in the wilderness for a time, rather 
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than to lead them, in their weak and undisciplined condition, to 
encounter the Philistines in battle with a view to the immediate 
possession of Canaan. When they reached tiieir next place of 
encampment, called Marah (i. e. bitterness; probably, a spot 
now called the Well or Fountain Hawarah), they were excited 
to murmuring against Moses, on finding the waters so bitter as 
to be unfit for use. Moses, however, by Divine commandment, 
cast a certain tree into the waters, which were thus, by a mira- 
culous exercise of power, made sweet ; and the Israelites were 
admonished henceforth to obey the voice of the Lord, and 
devoutly to regard Him as their healer. This first miracle afler 
the passage of the Red Sea contrasts itself with the first plague 
of Egypt; in the latter case good water was rendered unfit 
for drinking, whereas at Marah bad water was made sweet. 
(Exod.xv.23— 26.) 

The next encampment was at Elim (the trees, the palm- 
groye), a pleasant and fertile spot distinguished by twelve 
springs and seventy palm-trees, most prol^ibly either Wady 
Ghurundel or Wady IJsdt : and here the Israelites appear to 
have remained a considerable time. (Exod. xv. 27.) — rroceed- 
ing on their journey, they afterwards encamped by the Red Sea, 
most probably on the plain at the mouth of the Wady Tai^ibeh. 

— After this, having continued the same course, they pitched 
their tents in the Wilderness of Sin. The place thus deno- 
minated in Scripture is probablv the plain now called £1- 
Murkhah (Stanley), or (Robinson) the ^eat plain, beginning 
with El-AIurkhah, and extending a considerable way along the 
coast (L e. the east coast of the Gulf of Suez). Some, however, 
find the locality of Sin in the Wadv (valley) Esh-Sheykh. 

And bere we shall do well to take a brief general survey of 
the track of the Israelites while penetrating the peninsula. 

— From Elim there are several routes to Mount Sinai : two of 
which especially lay claim to have been that traversed by the 
Israelites; namely, — the line through the great plain which 
extends along the coast as far as Tur, with an entrance into the 
mountains through the Wady Hibr&n, — and tlie central or 
inland line through the large Wadys (valleys) Shell&l, Mo- 
katteb (i. e. Written Valley, or Valley of Inscriptions, so called 
on account of its rooky sides being marked with a large number 
of inscriptions in characters now unknown), Feiran, and Esh- 
Sheykh. Of these two routes, the latter appears, on the whole, 
to be most probably that by which Moses, or rather the pillar 
of fire and cloud, led the Israelites. Dr. Robinson says, " From 
^eir encampment at the mouth of Wady et Taiyibeh, the 
^^Braelites would necessarily advance into the great plain which, 
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beginning near El-Murkhah, extends with a greater or leas 
breadth aknost to the extremity of the peninsula. In its 
broadest part, northward of Tur, it is called £1-Ka*a. This 
desert plain, to which they would necessarily come, I take to be 
the desert of Sin, the next station mentioned in Scripture. 
From this plain they could enter the mountains at various 

Eoints, either by the present nearer route through the Wadjs 
hellal and Mukatteb, or perhaps by the mouth of the Wady 
Feiran itself. Their approach to Sinai was probably along the 
upper part of this latter valley and Wady-esh-Sheixh.*** Mr. 
Stanley observes, " The central route, after leavins the plain of 
Murka, mounts by the successive stages of the Wady Shell^ 
the Nakb Bader4, and the Wady Mokatteb, to tne Wadj 
Feiran, and its great mountain Serbal, the pride, of this 
cluster ; ** and he gives it as his opinion that the Israelites most 
probably took this road.f • 

At the Wilderness of Sin, the Israelites, finding that they 
were plunging into a most desert country, began to apprehend 
a general scarcity of provisions ; and, faithlessly unmindful of 
the resources of Divine Providence, they thought with regret 
of the flesh-pots of Egypt, and murmured agamst Moses and 
Aaron as having led them away from a land of plenty to die by 
famine in the wilderness.! Moses, who himself had displayed 
implicit faith in God by the very act of leading a vast host of 
people into a situation with the disadvantages of which he was 
already well acquainted, reproved the Israelites for their un- 
belief and discontent ; but at the same time declared himself 
commissioned to promise a prompt and ample supply of flesh 
and of bread ; — a promise which was confirmed by the appear- 
ance of the glory of the Lord, and was speedily fulfilled by the 
arrival of quails ||, which came up and covered the camp in the 
evening, and by a fall of manna, which descended and lay round 
about the host every morning. Such was one of those great 
events which appear to have been necessary, in order to the ef- 
fectual training of the Israelites in habits of faith and obedience, 
— » and thus to the formation of that spirit and temper which 
were requisite in order to the fulfilment of the Divine purpose 
concerning them. 

Manna was a small round substance, like coriander seed, 

* Biblical Researches, vol. i. sect. 8. 

t Sinai and Palestine, chap. !. part 1. 

X " Ebn Ezra observes that a gradual increase is observable in the dis- 
content of the Israelites : at Marah only a part of the people had mur- 
mnred, in Sin the whole community; at the former place against 
Moses only, at the latter against both Moses and Aaron ; there only for 
-water, here for all othernecessaries also. as bread and meat." — KAUsott 
on Exod, xvi. 2. U The quail is a kind of grouse. 
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with the taste of honey. When the Israelites first saw it, they 
exclaimed, Man-huT What is this? — whence it was called 
manna. According to Divine appointment, it was to be ga- 
thered and eaten every day ; but with a provision that none 
should be gathered on the Sabbath, and a promise that the 
wants of that sacred day should be met by the fall of a double 
supply on the sixth day. The miraculous nature of this food is 
manifest : it was regularly supplied during the whole forty 
years* journey in the wilderness, and during this period it met 
the wants of three millions of persons ; and, at the same time, 
the exact amount of the supply was remarkable, since, after 
the people had gathered as much as they could, some more and 
some less, the whole quantity was found upon measurement to 
be precisely what was requisite according to the settled average 
of an omer for every man. Besides &i8, when some of the 
people distrustfully and disobediently retained a portion of one 
day s supply until the following morning, it bred worms and 
stank ; and when others went out on the Sabbath with a view 
to gather, contrary to the Divine iniunction, it was found that 
none had fallen ; while it was also discovered that the Sabbath 
portion, which remained from the sixth day's supply, was fresh 
and good. All these things were plain indications of the Divine 
will, and manifest results of the direct operation of Almighty 
power. God ordered an omer (i. e. perhaps about five pints; 
of this manna to be preserved in a vessel (probably, a wicker 
vessel, afterwards, a golden pot), as a memorial of the miracle 
to all succeeding generations ; which Aaron eventually depo- 
sited before the Testimony, and which we shall consider more 
particularly in a subsequent portion of this history. As to 
ourselves, this miracle may well encourage us to pray in faith 
for the supply of our daily bread, or our necessary food ; and it 
is undoubtemy designed to carry our thoughts to that Saviour 
who is " the true bread from heaven,'* " the bread of life " 
(see John vi. 27 — ^65.), — that, in relation to the soul, which 
manna was in relation to the body. (Exod. xvi.) 

Still, however, the Israelites were not sufficiently convinced 
of the guardian care of Jehovah, nor had they learnt rightly to 
estimate that Almighty power by which He was able at all 
times to help and deliver them. Having passed two more sta- 
tions, Dophkfdb and Aluth (which cannot now be identified), 
they encamped at Rephidim, — a spot not far from the Horeb 
group of mountains, supposed by some to be Wady Feiran 
(which, however, others determine to be too far west^ while the 
Wady el Ledja is too near). Here, not finding the expected 
tapply of water, the complaints of the Israelites against Moses 
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rose to the height of a seditious tumult. The Lord then com- 
manded Moses to go, accompanied by the elders of the people, 
to the mountainous r^ion of Horeb, and there to smite with 
his rod a rock, on which the Lord promised to stand before 
him : and no sooner had Moses obejed the Divine mandate 
than water gushed forth from the rock, and flowed in abundance 
to the camp at Rephidim'*' : — a fact which the Kew Testament 
recognises as a lively emblem of the continual supply of spiritual 
life and influence which the Saviour graciously imparts to His 
faithful people. (1 Con x. 1 — 6.) A rock, or rather a large 
fragment of rock, in a valley (El hedja) on the west of Sinai, 
is pointed out to travellers as the spot at which this event took 
place; but there is nothing to verify the tradition, — which, how- 
ever, is of long standing, and obtams the assent of some visitors. 
On account of the provocation here oflered to the Lord, and the 
confusion which prevailed, Moses called this place Massah 
(temptation, tempting, sc of the Lord), and Meribah (con- 
tention, strife). (Exod. xvii. 1—7.) 

While the people were encamped at Rephidim, they sustained 
an attack from the native inhabitants of the country, the 
Amalekites. (Exod. xvii. 8.) These were descendants of 
Amalek, who was probably one of the sons of Ham, and, ther^ 
fore, a grandson of Noah ; while, however, others regard him 
as a son of Eliphaz, and grandson of Esau. (Gen. xxxvi. 12. 
16.) Seeing the enemy approach, " Moses said unto Joshua f, 
Choose us out men, and go out, fight with Amalek : to-morrow 
I will stand on the top of the hill with the rod of God in mine 
hand. So Joshua did as Moses commanded him, and foaght 
with Amaldc : and Moses, Aaron, and Hur (whom Josephus 
describes as the husband of Miriam, while the Talmud speaks 
of him as the son of Miriam and Caleb, and grandfather of Be- 
zaleel), went up to the top of the hill. And it came to pass, 
when Moees held up his hand (and so lifted up his rod ; being 
doubtless, at the same time, engaged in intercessory prayer), 
that Israel prevailed ; and when he let down his hand Amalek 
prevailed. But Moses' hands were heavy (i. e. he became weary 
of holding them up) ; and they took a stone, and put it under 
him, and he sat thereon ; and Aaron and Hur stayed up his 
hands, the one on the one side, and the other on the other side; 
and his hands were steady until the going down of the sun. 

* The history of this «vent, distorted by tradition, is recorded by 
Tacitus, Hist. v. 8. 

t This is the first mention of Joshua in the sacred history. He was 
the son of Nun, of the tribe of Ephraim. His name was originally 
(Num. xiii. 8.) Oshea (i. e. salvation) ; but he was afterwards caUad by 
Moses, Jehoshua (i.e. salvation of the Lord). 
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And Joshua discomfited Amalek with the edge of th6 ftword. 
And the Lord said unto Moses, Write this for a memorial in a 
book, and rehearse it in the ears of Joshua ; for I will utterly 
^ut oat the remembrance of Amalek from under heaven. And 
Moses built an altar, and cidled the name of it JehoTah-nissi (the 
Lord my banner). (Exod. xvii. 9 — 15. ; see also Deut. xxv. 
17 — 19.) "We notice here grouped together," says Dr. Kitto, 
^ that hallowed combination of agencies which ought never to 
be separated, — dependence upon Heaven, with the use of ap* 
pomted means. The rod in the hand of Moses, and the sword 
in that of Joshua ; the embattled host in the valley below, and 
the mrajring hand in the mount above, — all were necessary in 
the Divine economy to the victory of Israel over his foes. So 
jQust it be in our conflict with the Amalek which lies ambushed 
within, to hinder our progress to the mount of God .... And 
if we are tempted at any time to faint in the discharge of this 
duty, or to find too little enjoyment in the exercise of this pri- 
vilege, let us take to ourselves all the encouragement derivable 
from the assured knowledge that He who marshals the conse- 
crated hosts, leads them to battle, and fights on their behalf, 
sustains another office equally important. He has ascended to 
the summit of the everlasting hills, and is there employed in 
prevalent intercession for their success ; and we may well be 
consoled with the assurance that a greater than Moses is me- 
diating for us in the mount above ; and that His hand is never 
weary, His love never faint, His voice never silent.*** 

The Israelites, being nowf in the district of Horeb, were not 
far fix>m the residence of Jethro, Moses* father-in-law, who 

Sid a visit to the camp, bringing with him Zipporah, whom 
oses had sent home at the oonunencement of his perilous un- 
dertaking, together with her two sons Gershom and Eleazar. 
Moses recounted to his father-in-law the events which had 
befallen him since his departure from Midian ; and the Uttef 
united with Moses and the elders of Israel in a solenm sacrifice 
of thanksgiving. 

Observing that the amount of business on the hands of Moses 
was too burdensome for one man, Jethro advised him to ap- 
point a certain number of persons of approved piety and inte- 
grity, as heads of companies of ten, fifty, a hunted, and a 
thousand, with whom should be vested the decision of all minor 

* Daily Bible Illastrations, vol i. pp. 118. 120. 

t Some suppose that this incident occnired a little later, while the 
lofaeiites were encamped around Sinai* after the giving^of the Law; 
vhich they deem to be the order of events indicate in Deut. i. 9 — 17. 
But the note of time in that passage refisrs to the whole period of the 
journeys of the children of Israel. 
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causes, reserying to himself the judgment of weightier matters, 
especially those concerning religion. Moses acquiesced in this 
suggestion, and framed a constitution accordingly. (£xod. xviii.) 
Afterwards he sought the assistance of a senate or council (syn- 
edrium) of seventy elders. 

ElEMENTART and GENERAIi QUESTIONS. 

219. What part of the Red Sea did the Israelites cross? 

220. In what country were tiiey after their passage, and in what pir- 
ticalar district? 

221. Why were they not conducted directly towards Canaan ? 

222. What took place at Marah ? 

223. Describe the statidli called Elim. 

224. What took place in the Wilderness of Sin ? 

225. Describe the miraculous gift of Manna. 

226. What truths and lessons are conveyed to us by the history of the 
Manna ? 

227. What miracle was wrought while the people were at Rephidim? 

228. Describe the significance of this miracle. — Where is it explained? 

229. What attack did the Israelites sustain at Rephidim, — and with 
what result ? 

280. State 9ome lessons to be derived from what Moses did during the 
battle with the Amalekites, 

231. Relate the incidents connected with the visit of Jethro to the 
camp of the Israelites. 

Additional Questions. 

282. Point out the probable line of the passage through the Red Sea. 

288. Describe the boundiffies of the Peninsula of Sinai. 

284. Trace the probable route of the Israelites, and mention their 
several stations or encampments between the Red Sea and Horeb. 

285. What are the probable localities of Marah, — Elim, — the Wilder- 
ness of Sin, — and Rephidim ? 

236. Who were the Amalekites ? 
287. Where is the first mention of Joshua in the Bible? 
238. Describe that constitution of the tribes which Moses adopted at 
the suggestion of Jethro. 

289. Give the meanings of — Marah, — Elim, — Manna, — Massah,— 
Meribah, — Joshua, — «rehovah-nissi. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

HoBBB AND Sinai. — The Ten Commandments. — Fubtheb 

Delivbet op the Law. 

(Exod. xix. — xxiv.) 

The Israelites arrived at Horeb at the expiration of three 
months after their departure from Egypt, and they remained 
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at this encampment a little more than eleven months ;— a most 
momentous period of their history, during which it pleased God 
to make to them a special declaration of His will, confirming 
His covenant with them as the descendants of Abraham, and 
solemnly announcing the terms and limitations which He now 
prescribed to them in their national capacity, and as His pecu^ 
uarpeople. 

Tne peninsula of Sinai chiefly consists of four ranges of 
mountams or loily rocks, intersected by valleys and deep 
gorges. The moimtain near which the Israelites were now 
stationed forms one of those ridges, about three miles in length, 
running nearly from north to south, and distinguished by two 
heiffhts or peaks at either end ; the one, to the north, being 
called Horeb (proper), and the other, to the south, bearing the 
name of Sinai ^now Jebel Mousa, i. e. Mount of Moses) ; while 
the whole region took its denomination either from Horeb 
alone, or perhaps sometimes from one of these summits, and 
sometimes from the other. (Compare £xod. xiz. 11., &c., with 
Beut i. 6., iv. 10. 15., v. 2., xviii. 16.) The southern and more 
elevated summit has been traditionally regarded as the scene 
of the delivery of the Law ; which is now, however, assigned 
by Dr. Robinson and others to the northern and lower summit 
Horeb, and especially to that projecting point of Horeb called 
^as Sasafeh, which overlooks a tolerably spacious plain formed 
by the junction of the two valleys. Wady Er-R4hah and Wady 
Esh-Sheykh) where it is supposed that the people were en- 
camped. Mr. Stanley, who concurs in thb view, yet thinks it 
possible that the spot may have been at the end of the moun- 
tain range Fureia, now called Jebel Sena, opposite Horeb, and 
forming the other (northern) side of the plain ; a spot, it may 
be observed, which might have been nearly surrounded by the 
people who could have been assembled, for the most part, only 
w front of Horeb. Some persons, however, still entertain the 
idea that Moses stood on the southern peak, Sinai, while the 
people were gathered together in a vallejr (Wady Sebayeh) in 
front (viz. to the south) of it. But this valley is small and 
narrow ; and it is difficult to avoid concurring m the views of 
l)r. Robinson and Mr. Stanley, that the Israelite encampment 
lay in the valleys to the north of Horeb. Perhaps when Moses 
^as called up into the mount to meet Grod, and especially 
during the long periods of forty days, it was to the recesses or 
height of Sinai that he was summoned ; and he probably de- 
scended thence to the lower summit (Horeb), and stood on R&s 
Sasafeh, when he addressed the people ; so that the Law was 
d«liyered to Moses on Sinai, and to the people from Horeb. 
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At aU events, the Wadys Er-Rfthah and Esh^Sbeykh, with the 
plain formed bj their confluence, appear to be the only gromid 
in the neighbourhood of Sinai on which a multitude of people 
can be supposed to have pitched their tents. 

Such then was, probably, the spot which the Most High se- 
lected as the scene of His great communication on the present 
occasion. It was somewhere in this region, if not at this very 
place, that the Lord had formerly appeared to Moses in a flame 
of fire out of the midst of a bush ; He now comes down in fire 
on the mountfun, as a manifestation of His more immediate pre- 
sence to the assembled people. The following h, in brief, the 
history of this great event. 

In the first place, ^^ Moses went up unto God, and the Lord 
called unto him out of the mount," charging him to remind the 
people of all the wonderful works which had been wrought in 
theur favour, and announcing His purpose of giving them a law, 
to which He required their obedience, with the promise of 
making them a peculiar treasure unto Himself above all people, 
—a kingdom oipriests and a holy nation, — so that they should 
be taken under His special protection, and distinguished by sin- 
gular honour.* The people promised obedience ; and Moses, 
having reported this promise to God, was sent back to them 
with instructions to sanctify themselves, and to wash their 
dothes, expecting on the third day to witness a glorious mani- 
festation of the Divine presence on the mountain ; bounds also 
were to be set round the base of the mountain, beyond which 
none should be permitted to pass, under penalty of death. 
** And it came to pass on the third day, in the morning, that 

* **!£ llinos, the legislator of the Cretans, pretended to have, every 
nine years, commnnion with Jupiter in a cavern ; if Lycurgns, the legis- 
lator of the Lacediemonians, raised his influence by an oracle of Apollo; 
and Noma, Kome's second Idngf supported his authority by a feigned 
intercourse with the nymph Egeria, who, he said, instructed him in a 
ffrotto near his fountain ; if Zamobcis, the lawgiver of the Gets, ascribed 
his wisdom to Testa ; and Odin carried constantly with him the em- 
balmed head of Mimer, to whom he imputed oracular inspirations; if 
Haako-Eapak spread the beli^ that he descended from the sun in order 
to enlighten the people of Peru; and Mohammed listened to the wisdom 
which his dove whispered into his ear, as Sertorius, in Lnsitania, fol- 
lowed the secret suggestions of his hind ; all these extraordinary men 
understood well that a certain Divine autiiority was required to diffuse 
new systems and new ideas among whole nations, and to make them act 
in accordance therewith. What Uiose men effected very imperfectly, by 
more or less gross illusions, was executed by God, whom the whole of 
nature obe^s, in a manifest and awful manner, by perpetually continued 
wonders, witnessed by a whole nation."— StoUba^s Muiory of SeKgio* 
(ii p. 68.) quoted byJ^ALiscu on Exod. xix. 5. 
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there were thunders and lightnings, and a thick cloud upon the 
mount, and the voice of the trumpet exceeding loud ; so that 
all the people that were in the camp trembled. And Moses 
brought forth the people out of the camp to meet -with God; 
and they stood at the nether part of the mount. And Mount 
Sioai was altogether on a smoke, because the Lord descended* 
upon it in fire ; and the smoke thereof ascended as the smoke 
of a furnace, and the whole mount quaked greatly. And when 
the voice of the trumpet sounded long, and waxed louder and 
louder, Moses spake, and God answered him by a voice.** 
(Exod. xix. 16 — 19.; comp. Heb. xii, 18—26.) This voice 
summoned Moses to go up to the top of the mount, accompanied 
by Aaron, while the people remain^ at the prescribed distance. 
It appears that Moses alone ** drew near unto the thick dark- 
ness where God was," or entered the borders of the cloud, 
which was the more immediate token of the Divine presence. 

Under these solemn circumstances, Grod began to make the 
promised revelation, by uttering the Ten Commandments; 
thus proclaiming or recapitulating that moral law which He had 
already written on the human conscience, together with that 
institution of the Sabbath, which, having been announced to 
Adam in Paradise, had thus taken its place among the 
primitive disclosures of God's wiU to man. — Thb Fiest Com* 
hahdment, implying the existence and personality of God, 
openly proclaims His Unity, and calls for monotheistic worship, 
to the exclusion of polytheism. — The Second, by prohibiting 
idolatry, declares the SpiritudUty of God ; and also calls for 
•spiritual worship, by the promise of reward to those who love 
God, and by the threatenmg of punishment to those who hate 
(i. e. who do not love) Him. It says, as it were, ** God is a 
Spirit, and they that worship Him must worship Him in Spirit 
and in truth — The Thied involves a proclamation of the 
Greatness, Majesty, and Holiness of God. The declaration of 
the Divine Holiness, which has its foundation in truth, is 
especially emphatic when the commandment is regarded as a 
prohibition of perjury. — The Fourth provides a great means 
<)f that personal spiritual holiness, which has already been 
required; by setting apart a time for the constant hallowing 
^f that name the glories of which have been proclaimed. In 
THE FnTH, we find — a call to the first practical development 
<'f the fear and love of God, — a prescribed bond of union 

• How far more sublime, and more worthy of Deity, are tbe facta of 
^pture, than the fictions of Heathen mythology I The Indian mountain 
Menu and the Greek Olympus, were regarded as the thrones of their 
earthly uid fictitious divinities; bat the true God, the Most High, mani- 
fested Himself by coming down to Mount Sinai. 
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between the love of God and the love of our neighbour,— a 
provision for the foundation and maintenance of social order ^ 
and (in those words, ** and thy mother *') for the elevation of 
woman to her true rank in the social state. This commandment, 
like the first four, has an express reference to the Lord our 
God; and carries forward that reference to those remaining 
social laws which, in fact, rest upon it as their foundation. 
These laws occur in the following order and connection. — 
The Sixth makes provision for the security of human life ; 
a security which is the first necessity of social well-being. 
(Life is the gift of God.) — The Seventh guards that which is 
next in importance to life itself, — the sacred institution of 
marriage, wnich is the foundation of the family, the nursery 
of the religious principle, the seat of that filial love, or, as 
it b often called, filial piety, which has already been de- 
scribed as the connecting link between our love to God and 
our love to man. (Marriage is an ordinance of God.) — The 
EiOBTH secures the possession of property, which may be 
regarded as the next in importance to the family relation. 
Human legislators ought not to forget that safety to property 
is a consideration inferior only to security to life, and the 
sanctity of marriage. (Property, as well as life and the family, 
have reference to God; each possessor being only Grod's 
steward, Lev. xxv. 23.)— The Ninth is designed as a fence 
round a man's reputation, or good name ; which is, in fact, a 
valuable hind of property. (Here, also, is reference to God ; 
for calumny and slander are subtle sins ; and a conscientious 
abstinence from these implies a recognition of the presence and 
authority of the Holy One.) — The Tenth is directed against 
the inward source and root of all those sins against our 
neighbour which have already been forbidden. (Prohibition 
of spiritual sin, open only to the eye of God.) — Hence it may 
be perceived that all these commandments are, strictly speak- 
ing, moral; they are all concerned with man's relation to 
God. (See Lev. vi. 1 — 7.) And it may also be observed that 
all the civil and ceremonial regulations of the Mosaic institutes 
have reference to some one or more of these fundamental 
moral laws. So that the whole Mosaic economy has regard to 
the duties of a spiritual and holy life. 
The next part of the Divine revelation delivered to Moses, 

* '* For the family is the basis of society ; and the parents are the 
centre of the family. The disorganisation of family life in a state is the 
surest and most melancholy 83rmptom of its decay ; the disobedient son 
will be a faithless husband, as he will undoubtedly prove an unpatriotic 
citizen, an untrustworthy friend, and an undutiful man." — KAt^y^H 
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consisted of a code of civil laws ; together with the general 
appointment of three annual festivals, to be accompanied by the 
offering of sacrifice ; the whole being enforced by a promise of 
the Divine presence and protection, to result in the conquest of 
Canaan in case of obedience. " Behold, I send an Angel before 
thee, to keep thee in the way, and to bring thee into the place 
which I have prepared. Beware of him, and obey his voice ; 
provoke him not ; for he will not pardon ^our transgressions ; 
for my Kame is in him.'* (Exod. xxi. — xxiii.) 

The universal moral law having been thus rehearsed, and a 
civil code having been prescribed to the Israelites as a special 
people, God proceeded to give directions respecting the con- 
struction of the Tabernacle, and the appointment of its 
ministering priests ; thus laying the foundation of the religious 
instituiions of the nation wmch He had selected for the 
preservation of His worship among mankind, and from which 
should eventually arise that Messifui to whom these ceremonial 
institutions were made to point. On this occasion, when Grod 
called tloses up into the mountain, He commanded him to 
bring with him to a certain point, but not into His more 
immediate presence, Aaron, Nadab, and Abihu, and the 
seventy elders of Israel. They all accordingly went up; 
"And they saw the God of Israel [i.e. the visible manifestation 
of His glory] ; and there was under his feet as it were a paved 
work of a sapphire stone, and as it were the body of heaven in 
its clearness. And upon the nobles of the children of Israel 
he laid not his hand [sc. to injure them ; He did not punish 
them for having come beyond the bounds at the foot of the 
mountain, because they came in obedience to a special 
command] : also they saw God, and did eat and drink.** (£zod. 
xxiv. 10, 11.) Moses then dismissed his companions; and, 
having committed for a time the government of the people to 
Aaron and Hur, he ** went up into the mount ; ana a cloud 
covered the mount. And the glory of the Lord abode upon 
Mount Sinai, and the cloud covered it six days ; and the seventh 
day he called unto Moses out of the midst of the cloud. And 
the sight of the glory of the Lord was like devouring fire on 
the top of the mount in the eyes of the children of Israel. And 
Moses went up into the midst of the cloud, and gat him up into 
the mount. And Moses was in the mount forty days and forty 
nights." (Exod. xxiv. 16 — 18.) During these forty days, the 
Lord delivered to His servant a series of instructions concern- 
ing the Tabernacle and its services, or the place and ministers 
of religious worship. Further particulars concerning these. 
rites and ceremonies were afterwards communicated to Moses 
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from time to time ; and are recorded in the latter part of the 
Book of Exodus, and in Leviticus. 

Concemin^ these civil and ceremonial laws more will be sud 
hereafter. But it may be here remarked that the portion of 
Exodus which has now been surreyed (especially chapters xix. 
and xxiy.) makes it evident that, antecedently to the delivery of 
the ceremonial law on the mount, the people of Israel practised 
various religious observances which may be r^arded as the 
rudiments ot those which were afterwards established in a more 
perfect form. They had altars (Exod. xxiv. 14.), priests 
(Exod. xix. 22 — ^24.), and sacrifices (burnt-offerings and peace- 
offerings ; Exod. xxiv, 5.) ; and they were accustomed to 
ablutions (Exod. xix. 10^14.), and to the sprinkling of blood. 
(Exod. xxiv. 6 — 8.) 

It is abo worthy of note that (jrod appointed two men, 
Bezaleel and Aholiab, to superintend the construction of the 
Tabernacle, and the preparation of its furniture ^ endowing 
them with the gift of appropriate skill and ability for the work. 
(Exod. xxxL 1—11.)* 

ElXMENTABT AKD GEinSRAL QUKSnOHB. 

240. How long was it before the Israelites reached Horeb aft«r their 
deportore from Egypt? 

241. How long did they remain there ? For what purpose ? 

242. What preliminary instructions did God give to Moses? 

243. Describe the manifestation of the Divine Presence to Moses and 
the people. 

244. What was the subject of the first revelation of Grod to Moses? 

245. Repeat the Ten Commandments. 

246. What part of the revelation followed the delivery of the Moral 
Law? 

* Allusion is made to Moses and the Mosaic Institutes by Tacitus, 
Hist. V. 4, 5. - Diodorus Siculus speaks of Moses as having referred the 
origin of his laws to a god called Jao, Hist, L 94. In other ancient writers 
we find, frequent allusion to the manners and customs of the Jews : — 
namely, to the Sabbath, Ovid, De Art, Am. i. 76. { Plutarch, Synrn, iv. 
6. 2. ; Suetonius, Octaman, 76. ; Seneca, Ep, 95. ; Hor. Sat I 9. 69, 70. ;^ 
to Jewish circumcision, Hor. Sat, L 5. 100. ; Martial, viL 30. ; — to their 
exclusiveness, and especially their abstinence from certain kinds of 
food, Hor. Sat i. 4. 142, 143. ;'Diodor. Sic JScIog, xxxiv. ; Plutarch, Symp, 
vi, 4, 4. and v. 1, 2. ; Seneca, Ep. cviii. 2. ; — Plutarch refers to the Levites 
by name, Symp. iv. 6. 2. ; to the dress of the High Priest, Symp. iv. 6. 
2. ; and to the Feast of Tabernacles, ib. ;— -Juvenal makes various savcastic 
allusions to Jewish customs. Sat iii. 13 — 17., vi. 390^-395., xiv. 97 — 
107. } — Pliny the Elder speaks of Palaestina and Judaea, ff, N. v. 13. ; 
of the Jewsjf Judsea gens, Judsi), JET N, xiii. 4., xxi. 18. ; of the Jews 
and Moses, Ju. N. xxx. ; — Tacitus, recording the siege of Jerusalem, 
gives a description ef the Temple, as it was then standing, Bi$L v. & 
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247. Whom did Moses take with him a part of the way up the mount, 
previously to his first sojourn of forty days ? And what did they see ? 

248. To whom did he entrust the government of the people during his 
absence? 

249. What revelation did Moses receive during the first forty days' stay 
on the mount ? 

250. To what work were Bezaleel and Aholiab appointed: and how 
were they qualified for it? 

Additional Quxsnons. 

251. Describe the situation of Horeb and Sinai, and the probable scene 
of the delivery of the Law. 

252. Explain the theological and moral force, and the relative bearings, 
of each of the Ten Commandments. 

253. What place have these moral precepts in the Mosaic economy ? 

254. State some religious ceremonies which were in use among the 
Jews before the giving of the Law on Sinai. 



CHAPTER XV. 

The (jolden Cau. — Moses a second Time in the Mount. 

(Exod. zxxii. — ^zxxiv. — Lev. is. 24.— x. 11.) 

In the course of the forty days during which Moses was de- 
tained in the higher recesses of Sinai, engaged in receiving the 
Divine revelation of the civil and ceremonial laws, the people 
became impatient of his absence, and at length, under the im- 
pression that their great earthly leader was lost or destroyed, 
their idolatrous propensities gathered strength, and they assailed 
Aaron with the clamorous demand ** Up, make us gods which 
shall go before us." In reply to this demand, Aaron required 
their golden ear-rings, as necessary for the fabrication of the 
image ; perhaps designing, by the mention of this costly offering, 
either to divert the people from their purpose, or, at least, to 
gain time. But superstition is often lavish, and heedless of 
expense : in this case the ear-rings were freely given ; and 
Aaron, yielding perhaps to the fear of man, made a molten calf 
(probably, an miage overlaid with gold), built an altar before 
it, and proclaimed a feast (called a feast to the Lord) on the 
following day. It has been supposed by some that this calf was 
the image of a well-known Egyptian idol (Apis, or Mnevis) ; 
but others think it unlikely that the Israelites would have 
adopted an idolatrous rite from the customs of a people who 
liad, until lately, been their oppressors ; and to them it appears 
wore likely that the golden calf was designed as a representa- 

6 
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tion of Jehovah, in some form considered to be appropriftte to 
the purpose. At all events, it has been thought, the design of 
Aaron, if not of the people themselves, was at least more or leu 
to connect the service of Jehovah with the worship offered to 
the idol. But, be these things as they may, certain it is that 
Aaron subsequently offered to Moses but a poor excuse for his 
share in the transaction, — and that, however disguised, the 
worship of this idol was really idolatrous, and was denounced 
as such by the great Searcher of Hearts, and King of Israel. 
The Lord made known to Moses what had occurred, and de- 
clared His anger against the people ; but promised, at the inter- 
cession of Moses, to refrain from destroymg them. 

The term of forty days had now expired ; and Moses was 
sent down to the people, bearing in his hands two tables of 
stone, which had been delivered to him during his late sojourn 
in the mount, engraved by the finger of God with those Ten 
Commandments which, on the former occasion, had been but 
orally pronounced. Joshua, the minister of Moses, who had 
remained at a distance from the summit, awaiting the return of 
his master, now met him with the intelligence that he heard a 
sound of war in the camp.* Moses, however, knew too well 
the occasion of the shout ; and, proceeding directlv towards the 
camp, he first threw down, and broke in pieces, the two tables 
of stone ; then he ** took the calf which they had made and burnt 
it in the fire, and ground it to powder, and strawed it upon the 
water, and made the children of Israel drink of it ; ** and after- 
wards, under Divine direction, caused about three thousand of 
the idolaters to be put to death by the hands of the Levites. On 
the next day, he made a solemn supplication for the pardon of 
their great national sin ; and received a commission to lead the 
people forward towards the place of their destination. (£zod. 
zxxii.) This command, however, was accompanied with an inti- 
mation that the Lord would withdraw from the people His own 
more immediate presence, and would send an angel before them 
as His substitute. This intelligence was received, as well it 
might be, with mourning ; and, in token of humiliation, the 
people stripped themselves of their ornaments. At the same 
time, Moses took his tent, which doubtless had already possessed 
a public character, and removed it from the midst of the people 
to a place without the camp, calling it the Tent of Meeting; 
which he probably designed as a significant act, denoting tlie 

* This incident assuredly tells much in favour of the supposition that 
Moses had retired to the heights of Sinai (Jebel Mousa). Joshua may 
have waited for him, between Sinai and Horeb, at a spot where he may 
have heard an indistinct sound of the shouts of a large multitada. 
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distance between God and man occasioned by sin. Here 
a^ain the cloudy pillar descended, and the Lord talked with 
Moses ^* face to face, as a man speaketh unto his friend.*' En- 
couraged by this gracious condescension, Moses ofiered up 
an earnest prayer, partly for ihe people, and partly for him* 
self — a prayer which we may regard as shadowing forth, in 
an eminent degree, the intercession of Christ. For the people, 
Moses entreated ^e continuance of the Divine presence, and 
received that cheering promise, " My presence shall go with 
thee, and I will give thee rest.** For himself, Moses said, ** I 
beseech thee, show me thy glory ; ** in reply to which the Lord 
declared that it was iiimossu>le for any man to see His face (or 
the full efiulgence of His glorious nature), and live ; but, He 
added, *Mt shall come to pass, while my glory passeth by, that 
I will put thee in a cleft of the rock, and will cover thee with 
tny hand, while I pass by ; and I will take away mine hand, and 
thou shall see my oack parts ; but my face shall not be seen.** 
(Ezod. xxxiii.) At the same time, the Lord commanded 
Moses to hew two tables of stone, like the first, and to bring 
them up with him in the morning, when he should again pre- 
sent himself before the Lord at the top of ike mountain. Ac- 
cordingly, on the following moniing, Moses took the two tables 
of stone, and repaired to the sacred summit. Here ensued, in 
the first place, a solemn pronunciation of the name of the Lord 
(Exod. zxxiv. 6, 7.)) by which Moses was permitted to hear an 
express declaration of the Divine goodness, although he was 
not able to behold a full display of the Divine ^lory ; and 
this proclamation was followed by a lowly supplication on the 
part of Moses, entreating pardon for the people's sin, and the 
continuance of the Divine favour towards them. In answer to 
this prayer, the Lord graciously renewed His covenant with the 
people ; insisting especially upon their resisting future tempta- 
tion to idolatry, such as would arise from their contact with the 
people of Canaan, and upon the observance of certain portions 
of the law which had recently been delivered. *• And the Lord 
said unto Moses, Write thou these words ; for after the tenor 
of these words I have made a covenant with thee and with 
Israel. And he was there with the Lord forty days and forty 
nights ; he neither did eat bread nor drink water. And H!e 
(&)d) wrote upon the tables the words of the covenant, the 
Ten Commandments.** Here was the great seal of pardon, or 
proof that Grod had forgiven the trespass of the people ; just as 
now His writing the law upon the heart by the Holy Spirit is 
the.broad seal and proof of our restoration to Divine favour, or 

Q 2 
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the acceptance of our perwns for the Redeemer's sake. (Bxod. 

* When Moti returned from this second sojourn of forty days 
on the summit of the mount, he found no idol amoi^ the people ; 
Z chSment which they had suffered had produced ;ts d^ 
siOTed effect, and the Israelites had remained Arm m thar all^. 
Xce to their Divine King. On this occasion, it was observed 
Sirskin of Moses- face%hone widi a remarkable "ple^o^. 
which was, doubtless, a reflex of the Divine glory. (Exod. 
xxSv. 29-35.) So ^t, indeed, was the lustre of his coun- 
Sce that Aaron tnd the people were at first afraid to 
aXa^h him ; but, at length, encouraged by his summons, ttiev 
Sw near M to receive from him the instrucuons with which 
hXdbe"n charged. " And tiU [or rather, and when M^ h«l 
^nm. sneakine with them, he put a veil on his face (ver. 33.), 
twch Kd^aside whenever "ke went in before the Lord, to 
Tpe^ with Him, and resumed on his return. (Exod. xxxiv ) 
¥hrveil was used, according to « learned Jewish expositor 
mr Kalisch'l, " evidently as a symbolof deep and undivided 
Section such as behovid him Uo had been deemed worAy 
to exoer ence the awftd splendour of the .Almighty. But 
VoMh M micrht have been the case, the veil served this pur- 
Si we Cr^e warrant of inspired auAority for «iying th?t 
Ft dso served another end '"U ."gt^-. . We;e?d «n 2 Conuj. 
1 11 tl^of » Moses ... put 8 veil over his face that the children 
of Israel coufd noi t;JSfastly look to the end of that wWch b 
lolished • '• or ^ Dean Alford translates the passage, « Moses 
pkSa veil on his face, in order that the sons o W might 
Sot look on the termination of the transitory." » ^Iose8 spoke 
rtC" adds the same expositor » «..«<«« the veil, with ha 
face shining and glorified ; when he had doue v^ng, be placed 
the veil on his face ; and that, not because they were afraid to 
look on him, but that they might not look on to the end. or the 
fading of that transitory glory ; that they might only see it as 
long is it was the credential of his ministry, and then it might 
^ Withdrawn from tiieir eyes . . . .The narrative in Exodu 
implies that the brightness of Moses' face had place, nrt 
OT that one occasion only, but throughout his whole ministry 
between the Lord and the people. When he ceased speaking 
to them, he put on the veil ; but whensoever he went in before 
the LOTd to speak «« Him, tiie veU was removed tdl he came 
™t and had spoken to the Israelites all that the Lord had 
corded hini, during which speaking they saw ttiat hui fi^ 
shone, and after which speaking he again put on the veU. Sp 
that the veil was the symbol of concealment and transitonnea: 
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the part revealed they might see ; beyond that they could not ; 
the ministry was a broken, interrupted one, but its end was 
wrapped in obscurity." 

After these things, Moses proceeded to recite to the people 
the Divine instructions which he had received concerning the 
structure and furniture of the Tabernacle. Bezaieel and 
Aholiab, who had been divinely designated and qualified for 
the construction of the sacred edifice, immediately entered upon 
the execution of the work ; which was amply supported on the 
part of the people by voluntary contributions of materials. At 
length, on the first day of the second year after the departure 
from Egypt, the Tabernacle was reared, and Aaron and his 
sons were consecrated to their office. The first solemn act of 
Aaron was that of making an offering for himself and for the 
people ; and on this signal occasion ** there came a fire out from 
before the Lord, and consumed the burnt offering and the fat ; 
which when all the people saw they shouted and fell on their 
faces.^ (Lev. ix. 24.) This fire was rightly esteemed sacred ; 
and it was provided that it shoidd be perpetually maintained, 
for the purpose of offering sacrifice and burning incense, distinct 
from all other, or common fire. Not long afterwards, two of 
the sons of Aaron — Nadab and Abihu — wantonly presumed 
to bum incense with common, or ** strange '* fire ; '* and there 
went out fire from the Lord and devoured them ; and they died 
before the Lord.** Aaron submitted to this chastisement with 
reverent silence ; and the people were forbidden by Moses to 
show any signs of mournmg. It has been thought that this 
profane act was committed under the influence of intoxication; 
since the record of it is immediately followed by a statute pro- 
hibiting to the priests the use of wine or strong drink, when- 
ever called to officiate in the Tabernacle. (Lev. x. 1 — 11.) 

Elementary and General Questions. 

255. How was Moses employed during his first forty days' absence on 
themonnt? 

256. What took place in the camp at that time? Belate the par- 
ticulars of this transaction. 

257. Describe the conduct of Moses on this occasion. How did it 
succeed? 

258. What occurred to Moses during his second sojourn of forty 
(lays on the mount? 

259. What did God in token of His pardon of the people's sin ? 

260. At what time was the Tabernacle complete, so that its appointed 
services began ? 

261. What was the first solemn act of Aaron after his consecration, 
Uid with what result? 

262. Mention the sin of Xadab and Abihu, and their punishment. 

G 3 
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Additional Questions. 

263. What were possibly, according to the best interpretation, the 
views and intentions of the Israelites in the matter of the golden calf? 

264. What were the results of this act of idolatry.' 

265. Repeat Exodus xxxiv. 6, 7. 

266. Give the exact history of the Veil of Moses. What ia its sym- 
bolical import? Head correctly Exodus xxxiy. 33. Bepeat and ex- 
plain 2 Cor. iii. 13. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

The Thbogsact. — Civil Laws. 

In order to a correct understanding of the Mosaic Institutes, 
in diemselves and in their relation to each other, we must 
always bear in mind the fact that the constitution which Moses 
was commissioned to establish was, in the full and best sense of 
the expression, a Theocracy, -— i. e. a government in which the 
Lord Himself was acknowledged as King, or Head of the whole 
body politic, to whom all persons, together with all civil offices, 
acts, and institutions, were directly subordinate. 

This Theocracy was engrafted on the patriarchal government, 
as modified by the growth of families into tribes ; which, how- 
ever, it did not destrov or supersede. As subjects of Jehovah, 
the Israelites were still divided into twelve tribes ; and, although 
one tribe was taken for the service of the sanctuary, still the 
number twelve was preserved by the division of the tribe of 
Joseph into two (Ephraim and Manasseh). The subdiviuon of 
the tribes into leading families, which had already taken place, 
was likewise retained. So that, in the kingdom of Jehovan, tJie 
rulers of the tribes, and the elders or heads of houses, were 
the natural representatives of the people, forming a lower 
estate of the realm. During the life of Moses, certain sub- 
ordinate officers (Shoterim) also possessed such consideratioD 
that they are frequently mentioned together with the elders 
(heads of families) and princes (heads of tribes). (See Num. 
XI, 16. ; Deut. xvi. 18., xx. 6—9., zxix. 10., xxxi. 28.) In 
addition to these natural heads and representatives of the 
people, Moses appointed, as we have already seen, for the better 
administration of justice, certain rulers of thousands, ot 
hundreds, of fifties, and of tens, — with an appeal lying firom 
the lower of these officers to the h^her, and ultimately to him- 
sef, or, afterwards, to the High Priest. Every tribe accordingly 
possessed its judges, officers, heads of families, and prince or 
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clii«f ruler. The judges attended to the administration of 
justice. The officers kept the genealogies and public archives.* 
Xo the heads of families, and the princes, belonged the general 
supervision of affairs, with the oversight of judges and omcers.f 
Asisembled together, these rulers formed the council, or diet, 
of the tribe. (Judges, xx. 12 — 14.) And when the rulers of 
all the tribes were convened they formed the great council, or 
general Diet, of the nation. 

But these parties formed only the executive power in the 
state ; they had nothing to do with sovereign and legislative 
authority. For this we must look to the Theocracy; the 
nature of which we now proceed more particularly to consider. 
Jehovah was the King or Head of the state, the fundamental 
lawofwhichwasobedience to this invisible sovereign. The Lord, 
the Eternal God, maker of heaven and earth, is by no means 
represented in the writings of Moses as a mere national Deiiy^ 
but He is distinctly set forth as ihe national King of the Jews. 
This great King may be considered as having reared His palace, 
and having appointed the servants and ceremonies of His court, 
when He gave directions respecting the Tabernacle, the priests 
and Levites, the sacrifices, and other religious rites. The re- 
presentatives and officers of this Sovereign were those persons 
whom He raised up and commissioned for the declaration or 
execution of His will, as Moses, Joshua, the Judges, and the 
Prophets. Idolatry was high treason ; and the peculiar honour 
which the Almighty put upon the Israelites, when He took 
them as His own people, involved the necessity of their 
careful separation from all idolatrous nations,— a separation 
essential to the accomplishment of the great design of their 
selection, which was the preservation and propagation of true 
religion in the world. At the same time, not omy was the civil 
law engrafted on the moral, but the moral law itself was in- 
corporated in the laws of the realm. Canaan was the property 
of the great theocratic King, which He delivered into the pos- 
session of the Israelites, on condition that they should give Him 
back two-tenths. (1 Chron. xxix. 15. ; Lev. xxvii. 30—38. ; 
Num. xviii. 21, 22. ; Deut. xii. 17—19., xiv. 22. 29., xxvi. 
12 — 15.) And not only did the Lord claim to be the King of 

* Whence^ probably, are derived certain particulars of history not 
found in the books of Moses. (1 Chron. iv. 21—23.39—45., v. 10. 19 
—22., vii. 20—24.) 

t After the conquest of Canaan all these magistrates were distributed 
in the cities, with jurisdiction over the surrounding country. (Deut xxv. 
1—8., xix. 12., xxiL 15., xxv. 7. 9. ; Judges, viii, 14, ix. 3. 6., &c., 
zi 5. ; 1 Sam. viii 4., xvi. 4.) • 
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the Israelites, but He caused them as it were to elect Him to this 
office. (Exod. xix. 4 — 8. comp. Judges viii. 23. ; 1 Sam. yiii. 
7.| X. 18., xii. 1. ; 1 Chron. xxix. 23.) So that the Israelites 
were thus, as a nation, the covenant people of Jehovah; and it 
was distinctly understood that national prosperity or adversity 
Would follow, in the way of reward or punishment, upon obe- 
dience or disobedience to His declared will. 

We may here pause to notice, in the words of Dr. Kalisch,tbe 
difference between this true Theocracy and others. "The 
Israelites were not the only people who had a theocratical form 
of government; the Egyptian kings also pretended to rule in 
the name and as the representatives of the gods, and so even at 
present the monarchs of Persia and Thibet. But these theo- 
cracies had, and have, no influence on the character and position 
of the people ; the monarchs assumed their presumptuous titles 
only to raise themselves and to degrade Uieir nations. The 
heathen theocracies were, therefore, but other names for the 
most absolute despotism, and sources of the grossest abuse and 
the darkest superstition ; whilst the Hebrew Theocracy had an 
immediate and ennobling influence upon the citizens, whom it 
elevated into the rank of priests, and who all enjoyed the same 
political and religious privileges. It consisted merely in the 
one elevating idea that God, mvisible, omniscient, and etenia], 
hovered over the people; that the king* was but the first 
servant of the Lord ; and that both the people and the king 
had to render account for all their deeds before His supreme 
tribunal. The Hebrew Theocracy was thus also widely different 
from a hierarchy, or government of priests, who had, constitu- 
tionally [i. e. in the Jewish constitution] no political power 
whatever. The tribe of Levi furnished merely the priests, not 
the judges and kings, nor even necessarily the prophets ; it was 
not in the exclusive possession of the knowledge of the Law, and 
could not therefore acquire any dan&;erous spiritual ascendence : 
it was, on the other hand, the only tribe which obtuned no 
landed property, and it was thus deprived of the chief means of 

Einin^ material influence. How different was all this in the 
ryptian caste of priests I " f 

We have already glanced at the fact that the fundamental 
laws of this Theocratic State were declared in the Ten Command- 
ments, which contain the principles of religious and moral dutjr ; 
and that,' in this instance, civil and moral laws were blended 

* The kings, when afterwards appointed, were only the viceroys of 
Jehovah. This will be considered in its proper place. 
t CommAitary on Exodus xix. 6. 
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together in one code. But this fact ia one of great importance, 
and deserves special attention. 

It is in perfect keeping with the relation of Jehovah to the 
Israelites as their nationsd Sovereign, that the moral law holds 
also the place of a civil institute ; and indeed these two posi- 
tions involve each other. But there is sometimes a confusion 
of thought on this subject ; and the reader will do well to attend 
to the following judicious observations of a recent writer, bj 
which that confusion, with many consequent errors, may be 
avoided. ^ The specific difference between the Mosaic law re- 
garded as a national constitution, and every other that is known 
to have existed, consists, not in its reli^ous character, taken by 
itself, nor again in any peculiarity of its civil enactments, re- 
markable as some of these were, but in the complete fusion 
which it presented of civil and religious government. The 
system under which the Jews were placed was a visible, external 
Theocracy. When Grod took the people into covenant with 
Himself, He became their God not only in a religious, but in a 
national sense ; He became not only the object of their worship, 
but their King. The same Lawgiver framed both the civil and 
religious code of the nation ; the same volume of inspiration 
which instructed a Jew in his duty towards his Maker, contained 
also the charter of his national privileges. Moreover, God not 
only delivered to the nation the law by which it was to be 
governed, but charged Himself with the administration of that 
law ; executing its sanctions of reward and punishment by an 
immediate exercise of idmighty power. Tnese sanctions, as 
expressed in the books of Moses, wei*e exclusively temporaL 
The religion, therefore, of the pious Jew was not only a re- 
ligious, but a national, sentiment; it was loyalty as well as 
religion. To worship other gods brides Jehovah, was not only 
a sin, but a crime ; a crime kssee majestatis^ or of a treasonable 
character, and as such visited with death. The ideas expressed 
by the terms sin and crime *, between which human legislators 
uiow so well how to distinguish, were, under the Jewish polity, 

perfectly interchangeable In ordinary political 

legislation, the insertion of the moral law is obviously out of 
place, and is never attempted ; but the Divine Lawgiver of the 

, * It may be well to point oat to the younger readers of this History the 
difference which subsists between the three terms, sin, crime, and vice. 
^m, as sach, is an offence against God ; crime is an offence against society ; 
^ is a personal fault, an injuxy of one's self. Now crimes and vices are 
contrary to the Divine law ; and, therefore, although it is not true that 
«very dn is a crime or vice, or that every vice is a crime, or every crime 
avics, yet it is true that eveiy crime and every vice is a sin. 
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Jews entertained ulterior purposes, and the national constitntioD 
of the Jews was, in this as m other instances, framed in re- 
ference, and subordination, to the one great object of preparing 
the way for the adrent of the Saviour.*' * 

We naye ahready seen that, under the Mosaic code, idolatry 
was regarded in the light of treason ; and, on the same prin- 
ciple, blasphemy, false prophecy, profanation of the Sabbath, 
and witchcraft weie made capital offences; while even dis- 
respect towards elders, judges, and parents was visited with 
severe punishment, because these superiors were regarded as 
being, to a certain extent, representatives of God. In fact, as 
it has been well observed, under the Jewish constitution every 
law, however unimportant in appearance, assumes the dignity 
of a precept commanded by the Eternal Eling, and its trans* 
gression is a violation of His sovereignty. 

The Mosuc laws between man and man are directly founded 
on the principle ^^ Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself," a 
principle subordinate only to that of the supreme love of 
Grod, from which it flows. Hence the laws for security of pro- 
perty, and especially those for the safety of the person ; the 
Mosaic code treating offences against property with greater cle- 
mency than some o£er codes, but visiting offences against the 
person with more severity. Hence abo the laws against private 
revenge. (Lev. six. 1 8. ; see also, concerning strangers. Lev. 
xix. 34., and concerning enemies, £xod. xxiii. 4, 5.) Death 
for wilful murder was solemnly enacted (Exod. xxi. 14.) ; but 
a provision was made for the protection of unintentional homi- 
cide by the appointment of six cities of refuge, namely, Kedesh, 
Shechem, and Hebron on the one side of the Jordan, and Bezer, 
Ramoth, and Golan on the other. (Josh. xx. 7, 8.) Some one 
of these cities was within easy reach from any part of the coun* 
try ; the roads leading to them were kept in good repair ; and 
way-marks directed the traveller at every point w&ere he was 
liable to mistake his road.f Many provisions were made against 
unchastity and impurity ; against cruelty towards animals (Lev. 
xvii. 13, 14.); against disobedience to parents or magistrates 
(Deut. xvii. 12., xxi. 18 — 21.) ; in favour of the poor (Deut 
XV. 7 — 11., xxiv. 10.; Lev. 25.); for the protection of day- 
labourers (Lev. xix. 13.; Deut. xxiv. 14, 15.; comp. Matt 
XX. 8.; Jer. xxii. 13.; James v. 4.); and in favour of poor 



* Litton's Bampton Lectures, Lect. !. 6. 

t Such being toe general nature of this institution, and such the 
several circumstances connected i^ith it, the whole well claims to be re- 
garded as a lively emblem of Christ, the true Refuge of the soul 
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gleaners after the faarrest in a rich maa*8 field. (Dent. zziy. 
19--21.; Lev. xix. 9, 10., xziii. 22.) 

The civil law delivered to Moses, and by him prescribed to 
the people, was complete ; it was adapted to its purpose and to the 
wants of the people, without alteration or addition, from age to 
age. Hence amongst the Jews there was no continuous legis- 
lation, and therefore no legislative body, — no machinery for 
legislation, for the abrogation of old laws or the making of new 
ones, as among other people ; there was only an executive for 
the p«*petual application of laws once enacted. In this respect 
the Jewish constitution was unique; and this unlikeness to 
other institutions, if duly examined, will be found to constitute 
one mark of its Divine origin. 

Elementabt and Gbnebal Questions. 

267. Describe tlie Jewish Theocracy in geaeraL 

268. What was its fundamental law? 

269. What principle lay at the root of the Mosaic laws between man 
and man? 

270. Name the cities of reAige. 

271. Describe their use; and give some particalars concerning the 
way of access to them. How do they appear as an emblem of Christ ? 

Additional Questions. 

272. Describe, more particularly, the features of the Theocracy. 

273. What relation did the Jewish Theocracy bear to the patriarchal, 
and tribal, constitutions? 

274. State some points of difierence between the true Theocracy of the 
Jews, and false heathen theocracies. 

275. How did this Theocracy differ from a hierarchy? 

276. Explain the principle on which the moral and civil laws are 
blended together in the Mosaic code. 

277. Point out the difference between sin, crime, and vice. 



CHAPTER XVn. 



Thb Relations and OrFicK op the Mosaic Ritual. — ^It» 
Chabacteb, as Symbolical and Typical. 

(Exod. XX.— xl. — ^Leviticus.) 

Wk have already seen that, according to the spirit of the Mo- 
saic institutions, the whole course of Jewish life was regarded 
u subsisting under the provisions of a national covenant ; a 
oovenant which had involved a voluntary compact, on the part 
of tiie people, with Jehovah as their sovereign and lawgiver ; 
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while, on the part of God, this relationship was not only Yolon- 
tarj, but was set forth as an act of free favour, following upon 
the original act of grace in His choice of Abraham and his pos-. 
teritj as a people peculiarly His own, and upon the wonderful 
preservation of the Israelites, including a course of miraculous 
deliverances, by which Jehovah manifested Himself as their 
Almighty friend and benefactor. On these acts of special 
favour, combined with a declaration of His authority as the 
Supreme Being, Creator of heaven and earth, the Lord founded 
His claims of loving and dutiful obedience on the part of His 
chosen people, to the honour of His holy name. The Israelites 
were commissioned to receive the progressive revelation of His 
will, and to develope the religious life, or a life qf intelligent 
faith and godliness, in contradistinction to the corrupt life of 
the idolaters by whom they were surrounded, so as to become 
a good seed, or leaven, among the nations, and eventually to 
be the means of establishing the kingdom of God throughoat 
the world. They were appointed to be themselves trained up 
in the knowledge and love of God, to receive perpetually in- 
creasing light, and at last to give a spiritual reception and wel- 
come to the Messiah (who should be the seed of Abraham 
according to the flesh), and to be the instruments of propagating 
the message and power of the Grospel among all nations. 

The Moral Law, as we have seen, penetrates, and is incor- 
porated with, the body of social and civil laws which Moses was 
commissioned to promulgate ; and with these again is mixed up 
an elaborate system of rites and ceremonies for the regulation 
of public worship, and of that which may be termed the out- 
ward form of the religious life. And it is obvious that one 
immediate end of the Mosaic ritual was to assist in maintaining 
the relation of Israel to Jehovah as their covenant God and 
their national Sovereign, and to develope this relation in its con- 
sequences and results. It was also a part of its design to pre- 
serve the people from injurious contact with heathen nationS) 
holy to the Lord. 

This subject demands close attention: and especially we 
must carefully observe the place which the Decalogue occupies 
in the Mosaic system, and the relation in which it stands to the 
ritual, or body of Jewish rites and ceremonies. The Decalogue 
then, (the Ten Words, Ten Commandments,) does not fonn 
the basis of the covenant, which, as has already appeared 
throughout the course of history, was founded on the Divine 
promise, and the spirit of which was love; — but it was super- 
added to this covenant, or, as it were, wrought into its texture, 
—as a directory or rule of life, and as a restraint upon those 
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sins into which^ contrary to the spirit of the covenant, the Is- 
raelites were prone to fall, — and hence, again, as a means of 
conyincing them of guilt, and teaching them rightly to yalue 
those ceremonial institutions which were established for the 
symbolical removal of guilt, — while at the same time it might 
serve to disclose to them the fact that these institutions were 
insufficient for the real removal of guilt, and that, if something 
else besides personal repentance were needful for the procur- 
ing of acceptance with Grod, it must be something better than 
the blood of animals, or any outward ordinance whatever. 
And thus, in short, it prepared the mind and heart for Christ. 
"^The law,** says Fairbaim, '* perfect in its character, and perpe- 
tual in its obligation, formed the groundwork of all the symbo- 
lical services taterwards imposed ; as was clearly indicated by 
the place chosen for its settled position. For, as the centre qf 
all tfudaism was the Tabernacle, so the centre of this again was 
the Law; the ark, which stood enshrined in the Most Holy 
Place, being made for the sole purpose of keeping the two 
Tables of the Covenant. So that the reflection could hardly 
fail to force itself on all but the most carnal and unthinking ol 
the worshippers, that the observance of this law was the great 
end of the religion then established. Nor could any other use 
be imagined, of the strictly religious rites and institutions, 
which so manifestly pointed to this law as their common ground 
and centre, than — either to assist as means in preserving alive 
the knowledge of its principles, and promoting their observance, 
— or as remedies to provide against the evils naturally arising 
from its neglect and violation. But these remedies were ob- 
viously inadequate, and ought to have been so regarded. "For 
what just comparison could be made between the forfeited life 
of an accountable being and the blood of an irrational victim ? 
or between the defilements of a polluted conscience, and the ex- 
ternal washings of the outward man ? Surely, the enlightened 
conscience must have felt the need of something greatly more 
valuable to compensate for the evil done by sin, and must have 
seen in the existing means of purification only the temporary 
substitutes of better things to come." Such was the design of 
the whole law, moral and ceremonial, under the Mosaic dispen- 
sation. But this design was firustrated by those who rested in the 
outward ordinances, perversely regarding the observance of them 
as the ground of their acceptance with God, and overlooking 
the fact that the covenant was founded on the Divine promise, 
which, being met by faith, would tend to produce its own 
spirit, the spirit of love, in the believer. The condition of those 
believers, under the Mosaic dispensation, if compared with thf^t 
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of believers under the Christian economy, was a state of com- 
parative restraint and bondage; but then it was ^ not the bond- 
age of slaves and mercenaries, which belonged only to the 
carnal, as opposed to the believing, portion of the Church, 
but the bondage of those who, though free-born children, are 
still in nonage, and must be kept under the restraint and dis- 
cipline of an external law." *- Such then was the moral law as 
proclaimed in the Ten Commandments, in itself, and in its re- 
lations to the covenant promise, and to the Mosaic ritual. In 
itself it was a perfect summary of duty towards God and 
towards man ; in its relation to the covenant ])romise, and as 
itself forming a part of the Mosaic covenant, it was supple- 
mental ; and m its relation to the Mosaic ritual, it was partly the 
subject of its symbolical teaching, and partly that for failure 
in regard to which the ceremonies provided a symbolical 
remedy, while they left the intelligent and pious worshipper 
to look forward to a more effectual remedy yet to be disclosed. 
Concerning the relation, or at least the outward resemblance, 
of certain Mosaic ceremonies to those which were practised, with 
a widely different meaning, by some of the surrounding nations, 
the following remarks of a modem Jewish writer are worthy of 
regard. ** In the Mosiuc institutions, we must clearly distin- 
guish between the external symbolical form and their internsl 
character. It is true, the former frequently coincides with 
that of pagan religions ; and this was natural, from the course 
of the universal developmait of mankind, and from the condi- 
tion of the Hebrew nation in particular. The vocation of the 
people of Israel did not imply a transplanting from the soil of 
its time into another later period ; not a magical and miraculous 
uprooting from every connection with the world and with 
nature ; no leap over the stages of development inherent in the 
nature of the human race ; but a training of the people, which 
yet was entirely to remain a nation of its own time, and which 
was subject to the general laws of human progress. Perfectly 
different is the relation in which the internal character of the 
Mosaic rites stands to those of heathen antiquity. Paganism 
is natural religion, deification of nature in its whole extent ; its 
basis is pantheism. If the idea of the unity of the Deity some- 
times breaks through as a dim and vague notion, it implies no 
personal Being with self-consciousness and self-activity, but 
something impersonal; it soon dissolves itself again into an 
infinite multiplicity of gods, the mere personification of the 
various powers of nature. Above all moral government stands 
the necessity of nature, the Fate to which eods and men must 
bend : the highest moral perfection at which man can arrive is 
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the completest resi^ation nnder the iron rule of secessitj ; the 
barren, gloomy virtue of the Stoic is the culminating point of 
heathen ethics ; a passive identification with Fate, or the natural 
course of events, is the ideal of a pagan sage. But the God of 
Israel is alsolutely one ; spiritual, perfectly and thoroughly per* 
eonal, no abstract notion, but a concrete Being, as eviaently 
existing as- the human soul which He has bestowed. . . . 
He is not identical with the world ; He is its framer ; the uni- 
verse is subjected to Him, and obeys His will ; it is merely 
ordained to proclaim His might and His glory ; it is a witness 
of His omnipotence, but not the entire emanation of His power. 
He has created the world, and has thereby lost no particle of 
His boundless mi^ht ; He pervades the universe, and His spirit 
is yet one and undivided. He covers Himself with light as with 
a garment, and stretches out the heavens like a curtain. But even 
if the heavens vanish away like smoke, and the earth decays 
like a garment. His glory will exist through all eternity." * 

As to the inward character or meaning of the Mosaic ritual, 
it can only be rightly regarded as symbolical and typical ; sym« 
bolical, i. e. representative of some present truth or spiritual 
reality ; and typical, i. e. prophetically symbolical, foreshadow- 
ing some future truth or fact, not to be apprehended without 
deep insight, or even destined to await some further revelation, 
or some onward progress of events, in order to its complete de- 
velopment. Let this distinction between a symbol and a type, 
and the relation of the type to the symbol, be carefully observed; 
for there has been much confusion of thought on this subject, 
leadmg to many mistakes. ^ In so far as the institutions of the 
Mosaic dispensation were typical, they carried a reference, of 
course, to the dispensation of the Gospel, they were prophetic 
symbols of better things to come. But this evidently presup- 
poses and implies that, in another and a more immediate respect, 
they were symbols, forming, as they did, the component parts 
of an existing worship. They were simply, in their own nature, 
rehgiaus symbols, that is, outward representations of divine 
truths, belonging to the religion with which they were con- 
nected ; and only from being this could they become, in their 
prospective reference, prophetic symbols of wnat was afterwards 
^0 appear in the G<)spel. . . . There, therefore, in that 
fundamental, internal harmony and agreement, we are to seek 
for the resemblance which constituted the relation between 
type and antitype. So that the symbolical institutions of Moses 

* Kalisch, Cnmrnentarv on Exodus, 12. The same views are forcibly 
stated in Btthr's SymboltL 
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shall appear, when properly understood, as manifestations of 
Christ's truth in a lower and earlier sta^e of existence, the 
curiously wrought bud, which contained within its sacred folds 
every essential principle and relation which was afterwards to 
expand, in the work and kingdom of Christ, into full blossom 
and fruitfulness. . . . The ascription of a typical or Gos- 
pel reference to the transactions and symbols of Old Testament 
history, proceeds, when properly understood, on the ground, 
not of a double sense, but of such a connection existing between 
the earlier and later dispensations of Grod, that the ideas or 
principles brought out in these events and institutions on tbe 
floor of carnal and earthly things were designed, while still 
retaining the same sense, and only viewed in that sense, as pro- 
phetic intimations of the future purposes of Heaven, to point 
to other things of a spiritual and heavenly nature, in which a far 
higher development was to be given to the same ideas and prin- 
ciples." In short, ** the typical is not a different or a higher 
sense, but a different or higher application of the same sense." 
'' On the limited scale of earthly and perishable things, in 
the construction of a material Tabernacle, and the performance 
of bodily services connected with it, there was a plain and sen- 
sible exhibition of those truths and principles, which were in 
the fulness of time to be developed on the grand scale of a 
world's redemption from sin and hell by the prevailing media- 
tion of Christ. In that pre-arranged, though limited and im- 
perfect, exhibition of the fundamental ideas and relations of the 
Gospel, stands the real nature of its typical character." " Just 
as the child is prepared for apprehending the outlines and pro- 
portions of tbe globe by seeing them traced before him on maps 
of a few spans long, or, as in learning the properties of figures, 
which his eye can take in at a glance, he becomes familiar with 
the laws and principles which regulate the movements of the 
material universe, so the church of the Old Testament, in han- 
dling the fleshly ritual of Moses, had her mind familiarised to the 
elements of all Divine truths and wisdom ; the great lines and 
features of Grod's everlasting kingdom were there presented in 
a form which could be grasped by the hand, on a scale of things 
which could be scanned by the eye of a spiritual babe ; and with 
every essential principle and idea he had already imbibed, only 
transferred from things fleshly and temporal to things heavenly 
and eternal, he might have been translated into the kingdom of 
Grod's dear Son. Thus were the members of the Jewish church 
under the rudiments of the world ; receiving, as from the hand 
of a schoolmaster, and in reference to objects easily known and 
understood, that elementary instruction, that acquaiutaacQ with 
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first tiuths and principles, which might best prepare them for 
apprehending the subhme realities of the Gospel/^ 

The application of these principles to the details of the 
Mosaic ritual will be seen as we proceed. Only here let it be ob- 
served, in the language of the same author, that '* the existence 
and meaning of particular types are to be ascertained, not from the 
light possessed by the ancient worshippers concerning their 
prospective fulfilment, but from the lis^ht thrown on them by 
the great truths and realities of the Gospel." " It may well be 
doubted, if, in the case even of the most favoured worshippers, 
the mere symbolical institutions of worship could be any further 
serviceable, as means of instruction, than that through them 
were continually brou^t out, and impressed upon the mind, 
certain great ideas and principles respecting the condition of 
man, sin and holiness, the purposes and character of Grod, as 
connected with the final deliverance and well-being of His 
people. Believers must have felt that the ideas and principles 
in question were but feebly and inadequately provided for in the 
outward and carnal services of the worship then established, 
and must consequently have expected a much loflier exhibition 
of them in the age to come, — though by what precise objects 
and events they could not properly understand, at least not 
till prophecy had uttered some of its more lucid and circum- 
stantial predictions." *' It was only with the commencement of 
the Gospel that the clear light began to shine upon the church, 
and that the long-concealed mystery of God was made manifest; 
the things which concerned the work of salvation having been 
hitherto wrapped in comparative darkness, and scarcely so 
much as entering into the imagination of men in their proper 
greatness and magnitude. (1 John ii. 8.; Rom. xvi. 25, 26.; 
Col. i. 27. ; 1 Cor. ii. 7 — 10.) Hence the most important and 
precious ordinances before the coming of Christ were only as 
shadows of the sublime and living realities presented in the 
Gospel (Col. ii. 17. ; Heb. yiii. 5.) ; and the most eminent in spi- 
ritual light and privileges before, were inferior to the compara- 
tively little, and less distinguished, members of Christ's king- 
dom. (Mat. xi. 11.) The Messiah himself is the beginning and 
the end, the heart and centre, of the whole scheme of God for 
the salvation of man ; the glorious object for whose coming every 
true child of God waited and longed, — to whose person, work, 
&nd kingdom aU the prophets gave witness, — and on the 
ground of whose prevailing mediation, foreseen and calculated 
OQ, all forgiveness of sin and gifts of grace had from the first 
proceeded. In Christ, therefore, and the thiu^ of His salvation, 
e^ery principle and purpose of the Divine mind respecting the 
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people of God terminates and is made perfect: these may be 
said to be the highest, and indeed the only, good for sinful men, 
because on them, from first to last, everything is made to 
depend ; and as all that concerns a fallen world dates from 
the fUtal transgression of Adam, do all that concerns a restored 
world has at once its rise and consummation in the perfect 
work of Christ, the second Adam.* 

It can scarcely need to be observed that the ceremonies, 
which were as symbols faintly representing Grospel truth, or as 
types foreshadowing the coming of Christ, were designed to 
cease, when that Gospel was fully proclaimed testifying of 
Christ fdready come. ** Before Messiah s coming the ceremonies 
were as the swaddling bands in which He was wrapped ; but 
after it they resembled the linen clothes which He left in the 
grave. Christ was in the one, not in the other.** f 

ElEMENTABT and GSKERAIi QuESTIOITO. 

278. The Mosaic caEemonies were jymflol*. or representatioDS.— of 
what? 

279. The^ are also to be regarded as types, i. e. prophetic symbols, signs 
foreshadowing things future. As such, to whom and to what do they 
point? 

280. Who is it that, in His person and work, forms the great sahstance 
and centre of Divine Revelation ? 

281. Repeat Col. ii. 17. ; Heb. viii. 6. ; Mat. xi. 11. 

282. Repeat also 1 John il. 8. ; Rom. xvi. 25. 26. ; CoL i 27. ; 1 Cor. 
ii. 7-10. 

AnnmoNAL Questions. 

283. What peculiar relation did it please God to establish between 
Himself and the Israelites as a nation ? * 

284. What was the foundation, or basis, of this Covenant? 

285. What was its design? 

286. In this Covenant, what place must we assign to the Decalogue or 
Ten Commandments ? 

287. What ends were proposed by the Mosaic Ritual, or body d 
rites and ceremcmies ? 

288. Describe the relations of that Ritual to the Moral Law. 

289. Compare the condition of enlightened and pious belioyers under 
the Mosaic economy with that of faitliful Christians. 

290. State the essential difference between the Mosaic ceremonies and 
those heathen rites which most nearly resemble them. 

291. Describe the Mosaic ceremonies as to their inward character or 
significance. 

* On this whole snbject, see Fairbairn*s Typology of Scriphare (to which 
this chapter and some of the following are largely indebted); and 
Litton*8 Bampton Lectures, on the Mosaic Diqteusation contidend as Iniro- 
dttctory to Christianily. 

t £eU ou tie Ckwenants, quoted by Fairbaim. 
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292. What do you mean when you say that these rites were symbo- 
lical? 

293. How, and to whom, are they typical? 

294. When we speak of them as typical, do we ascribe to them, 
strictly mpeaking, a double sense? 

29§. How did the state of the Jews under the law resemble a state of 
childhood? 

296. How far is it likely that what we may now call particular types 
were capable of being understood as such by the ancient Jews ? 



CHAPTER XVm. 

Mosaic Ritual. — The Tabbbnac2e. 

(Exodus zzxTi.-^zl. 

Oke place was set apart as exclusively sacred for the legitimate 
celebration of the Mosaic ceremonial worship. This was the 
TABBSNACiiE (L c. dwelling, habitation = house, Deut. xxiii. 
18. ; Josh. ix. 23. ; Judges xviii. 31.) — the Tabernacle of Testi- 
mony or of Witness (i. e. of the two Tables of the Law, which bore 
testimony to the will and holiness of God, and therefore also to the 
sinfulness of the people), — the Tabernacle of Meeting (i. e. of 
communion between Grod and the people). This Tabernacle stood 
in the midst of the people ; it contained no image, or represent- 
ation of the Deity, but only a spot peculiarly sacred to the 
manifestation of His presence and the declaration of His will ; in 
which Most Holy place stood the ark, containing the Tables of 
the Law, and covered with the Mercy Seat, the throne of the 
merciful Jehovah. This Tabernacle was afterwards succeeded 
by the Temple ; which was constructed on the same divinely 
appointed plan, and bore the same relation to the houses of the 
Jews in Canaan as that which the Tabernacle bore to their 
tents in tiie wilderness. 

As a symbol^ the Tabernacle (or Temple) may be re- 
garded as r^resenting the presence of the ()ne, invisible, holy 
God, and that communion between Him and His people which, 
in its prescribed use, it was adapted really to be a means of 
maintaming. As a visible sacred structure, standing in the 
xnidst of the Israelites, it was, doubtless, a great aid to their 
weak and imperfect apprehension of the spiritual existence and 
presence of tne Most High ; while the Tables of the Law, en- 
shrined in its innermost recess, may have assisted in promoting a 

H 2 
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right moral disposition and feeling on the part of the worship- 
pers, and, at the same time, the Mercy Seat may have en- 
couraged the penitent with the hope of pardon.* As a type^ it 
is doubtless to be considered as foreshadowing Christ, — incar- 
nate Deity, " God manifest in the flesh,*' reconciling man to 
Himself; Christ, in whom "dwelt all the fulness of the God- 
head bodily," when He came and " dwelt (i. e. tabernacled) 
among us. (1 Tim. iii. 16. ; Col. il. 9. ; John i. 14.; see also 
John ii. 19.) Hence it becomes also a type of the church, or 
body of true believers, who are the Temple of the living God* 
(See 1 Tim. iii. 15. ; Eph. ii. 22, 28. ; 1 Cor. iii. 9. ; vi. 19. ; 
Eph. iii. 17. ; 1 Peter ii. 5, 6.) This typical significance of the 
Tabernacle is heightened when we remember that it was con- 
secrated with the anointing oil, emblematic of the Holy Spirit 
(See Acts x. 98. ; 2 Cor. i. 20. ; 1 John ii. 20.) 

The following are the details of the sacred structure, accord- 
ingto the pattern shown to Moses in the Mount. 

The Tabernacle was surrounded by an oblong rectangular 
open space, lying from east to west, aoout 150 feet long by 75 
broad. This space. The Coubt of thb Tabernacle, was 
enclosed by curtains suspended from silver rods, which rested 
on silver hooks attached to the capitals or pillars of posts oi 
acacia wood. These pillars were seven and a half feethigb; 
they were furnished at the bottom with brazen sockets, and 
had their capitals overlaid with silver. They were fiily-six in 
number ; namely, ten at each end (eastern and western) and 
twenty at each side (northern and southern), the corner pillars 
being counted double. The entrance, thirty feet broad, was at 
the eastern end, between the four middle pillars, from whid 
was suspended a rich curtain of fine twined linen, embroidered 
with figures in blue, red, and crimson, which, when drawn up, 
left three spaces for in^ess and egress (Exod. xxvii. 7 — 19.; 
xxxviii. 9—20). To this court all Ssraelites had access. 

About the centre of the CQurt, opposite the entrance, stood 
an altar, commonly called The Brazen Altab, or Altab of 

* The Jewish view of the symbolical meaning of the Tabernacle, as 
given by Dr. Kaliscb, is as follows : — '< The Tabernacle was an external 
but holy symbol of the presence of God among the Israelites, and the place 
from whence God pfomined to meet, and to grant His future revelations to, 
Moses and the people, and where the Decalogue, as the witness of the 
Divine covenant, was preserved. . . . The utensils of the Holy of 
Holies typify [he means, symbolise] the descending of God to man; 
those of the sanctuary and the court the rising up of man to God; and 
thus the whole structure admirably represents the mutual love of Go4 
and Israel.** — Introductory Note to Exodus xxv. ' 
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BusiiT Offerings. This was a hollow vessel, made of acacia 
wood oyerlaid with brass, five cubits* long, five broad, and three 
high. The upper part (if not the whole) of this vessel, or 
chest, was filled witn earth, and covered with a brazen grate, 
on which the fire was kindled.t The corners terminated at the 
upper part, in four square projections, called the horns of the 
altar. At the four comers of the altar were four rings of brass, 
through which were passed two poles or staves of acacia wood, 
overlaid with brass, which were employed for transport. Some 
suppose that there was an ascent to the altar, consisting of an 
inclined plane on the south side, made of earth ; but others 
think that the officiating priests stood on the ground. (Exod. 
xxvii. 1 — 8. ; xxxviii. 1 — 7. 20, 23.) For the service of the 
altar were provided pots or urns for removing the ashes, fire- 
shovels, basins, and three-pronged flesh-hooEs, all of brass. 
(Exod. zxxvii. 3. ; xxxviii. 3.) This altar, being appropriated 
to the ofiering of victims slain in sacrifice, was symbolical of the 
first friendly meeting of the merciful God with sinful, penitent, 
man. And accordingly, in its highest meaning, it was typical 
of reconciliation as effected by the blood of Christ. 

Between the Altar and the Tabernacle (perhaps not quite in a 
straight line, but a little on the south) stood a Brazen Laveb, or 
large (probably round) basin, in which the priests washed their 
hands and their feet when they were about to officiate. It 
rested on a brazen base. This Laver was constructed of the 
metal contained in brazen mirrors, presented for this purpose 
by the womett who assembled at the door of the Tabernacle. 
(Exod. XXX. 18, 40. ; xxxviii. 8.) It can hardly be doubted 
that the ancient Israelites regarded the act of washing in this 
basin as symbolical of moral purity or holiness ; and we may 
certainly contemplate it as typical of the purifying or sanctify^ 
ing influences of the Holy Spurit (Exod. xxx. 20. ; Ps. xxvi. 6. ; 
Heb. X. 22. ; Eph. v. 26. ; Titus iii. 5.) 

The position of the Tabernacle was, perhaps, at the extreme west 
end of the court ; but Josephus says that it was in the middle ; 
while Philo describes it as at an equal distance of twenty cubits 

* The cabit, of six palms or hand-breadths » 1 foot 9*888 inches, i. e. 
nearly 22 inches : so that 5 cabits = about 9 feet ; 3 cabits = about 5^ 
feet 

t Otherwise thus described : ** This altar had a border, and under it a 
grate of network of brass, — according to some, to serve as a kind of bench 
or step for the officiating priests, — according to others, more probably in 
(>nler to receive whatever might fall from the altar, and, as the network 
might have been very close, coals or wood were caught by it, and ashes 
only fell through." — Eausch, on Exod, xxv. 

B 8 
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• 

from the north, south, and west sideStleaying a spaoeof fifty cubits 
between the eastern side of the court and the ^itranoe of the 
sacred structure (50 -f 80 + 20 = 100). The Tabernacle was 
a tent, of oblong rectangular shape, correspondmg to that of 
the courts and placed in the same direction, namely, from east to 
west. It was thirty cubits long (east to west), ten cubits 
broad (north to south), and ten cubits high. Each of the 
northern and southern sides consisted of twenty planks or 
boards of acacia wood, and the western side or end of eight* ; 
each board was ten cubits long, and one cubit and a half broad, 
plated with gold, and furnished at the bottom part with two 
silver tenons for insertion into two corresponding sockets or 
mortises in square silver blocks, which served as bases or pedes- 
tals. At the eastern side or end was the entrance, covered 
with a curtain of fine twined linen (byssus), on which figures 
were embroidered in blue, red, and crimson (wool). This cur» 
tain was supported by five pillars, to which it was fastened by 
golden nails. The boards which formed the sides were held 
together by five bars of wood overlaid with gold running along 
each side, through golden rings attached to each board. Of 
these bars the middle one alone extended the whole length of 
the side, the two upper and two lower being shorter. (Exod. 
xxvi. 26—87.) 

This sacred tent was lined and protected by four coverings. Of 
these coverings the innermost (hanging tcithin the boards, and 
forming the hning, or interior drapery of the t«nt) consisted ot 
ten carpets or curtains of fine twined white linen«(bys8us), em- 
broidered with figures of cherubim in blue, red, and crimson 
(wool), hanging down on the north and south sides to a distance 
of about two feet from the ground, and on the western side or end 
to a distance of only about four or five inches. The next cover- 
ing, or the first on the outside of the boards, consisted of cloth 
of (probably Angora) goats' hair, a material such as usually forms' 
the external covering of Arabian tents ; this covering hung down 

* But these dght boards of a cubit and a half each wotdd oovflf < 
breadth of twelve cubits instead of ten, which was the breadth of the in- 
terior of the Tabernacle. *' It is therefore added, that * six boards shoalil 
be made for the Side westward, and other two for the comers of the Taber- 
nacle ; in the two sides they shall be double, beneath and above and at the 
two comers.* (Exod. xxvi. 22 — 24.) From this obscure passage, it ap- 
pears, in our opinion, that each board was half a cubit thick, so that six 
boards at the western end would completely close the tant fkom within 
(nine cubits, added to the one half cubit at each side, being the thickoes 
of the boards at the northem and southern wall) ; one half cubit breadtii 
is double at each comer, and one cubit stands over at each side." — Ka- 
usc^ on Exod. xxv. 
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almost close to the ground on each of the two sides, and at the 
vest end it had a little of its leneth resting on the ground. The 
tibird covering was made of rams skins djed red, and the fourth 
of (perhaps) badgers* * skins. These coverings reached quite 
to the bottom of the sides, and were fastened to the ground br 
brazen tent-pins, and (probably) by cords. ^Exod. xxvL 1 — 14.) 

The interior of the Tabernacle was divided into two com- 
partments of unegual length, — the first, or outer, called the 
Holt PiiACs, or Sanctuary, being twenty cubits long, — and 
the second, or inner, called the Most Holt Piacb, or Holy of 
Holies, in length ten cubits. These two compartments were 
separated from each other by a linen curtain or veil richly em- 
broidered in the way already described ; which was supported 
by four pillars of acacia wood overlaid with gold, restmg on 
fiUyer sockets. Into the Holy Place none but the of&ciating 
priests were permitted to enter ; into the Most Holy, none but 
the High Priest, once a year, on the great Day of Atonement. 
(Exod. xxvL 31— 83.; Lev. vii. 8, 9.; Heb. ix. 7.) This 
division of the Tabernacle into two compartments, one reserved 
for the peculiar residence of Jehovah, and the other accessible 
to those who were permitted to dwell as inmates in His house, 
is regarded as having been symbolical, on the one hand, of the 
infinite and unapproachable majesty of Jehovah in himself, and, 
on the other, of His spiritual nearness and accessibility to His 
covenant people. At the same time the Most Holy Place sym- 
bolised what God was to His people, or what thev were to be- 
lieve concerning Him, while the Holy Place signified what they 
ought to be and to do with reference to God. 

The Holy Place, or Sanctuary (twenty cubits long and ten 
^igh), contained, on the north side, the Table of Shew-bread ; on 
the south (or south-west), the Golden Candlestick or Cande- 
labrum ; and in the centre, i. e. between the table and the candle- 
stick, immediately before the veil, the Altar of Incense. 

Thb Candlestick was a splendid piece of workmanship, of 
I>nre beaten gold, consisting of a main shaft or pillar, from each 
side of which projected three stems or branches, rising to the 
same height as the main shaft, ornamented with cafyxes of 
ahnond flowers, apples or pomegranates, and blossoms, and sur- 

* The maaning of the Hebrew word taehaah is obscure, and has been 
the subject of various conjectures. The opinion of those who regard it 
as denoting a colour is perhaps the most untenable. It is clearly the 
psme of some animal, which has been differently snpposed to be the 
jackal, boar, seal, pardale, weasel, &c But Gesenius has strongly defended 
the meaning given by our translators, badger. See more in IlIlisch, on 
•find. XXV. 

h4 
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mounted, in common with the shaft, by a lamp. These seven 
lamps accordingly extended in a row along a part of the south 
side of the Tabernacle, from east to west. They were supplied 
every evening with pure olive oil, and burnt all night (Exod. 
XXX. 8. ; Lev. xxiv. 3.) : Josephus says that three of them 
were kept burning during the day (Ant. iii. 8, 3.), The di- 
mensions of the candlestick are not stated in the sacred text ; 
it has been supposed that the height and breadth were respect- 
ively a cubit and a half. To the Candlestick belonged 
snuffers, and fire-shovels or snuff-dishes, all of gold. The weight 
of the whole was a talent. (Exod. xxv. ^l---40., xxvii. 20., 
xxxvii. 17 — ^24.; Lev. xxiv. 1—4.; Num. iv. 9.) This 
Candlestick is sometimes regarded as symbolical of the illumin- 
ation of the Holy Spirit, in the Church of Christ, and in the 
minds of individual believers, i.e. His enlightening power leading 
to the knowledge of all needful truth. But, according to the 
interpretation which represents the contents of the Holy Place 
as typifjring the works and services of Christ^s people, the 
Candlestick seems rather to point to them as '* lights of the 
world," causing their light to " shine before men " to the glory 
of their heavenly Father. 

The Table of Shew-Bbeap, which stood on the north side 
of the Holy Place, was of acacia wood, overlaid with gold. It 
was a cubit and a half high, and its plate was two cubits long 
by one broad, being ornamented at the border with a wreath 
of wrought gold. The whole appears to have been surrounded 
with an ornamented cornice or enclosure ; and to the frame- 
work were attached rings for the insertion of staves or poles 
for transport. (Exod. xxv. 23—28., xxxvii. 10 — 16.) On this 
table lay twelve unleavened loaves or cakes, made of the finest 
fiour, arranged in two piles (or rows) of six each, on each of 
which frankincense was burnt (either on the cakes themselves, 
or on vessels placed on the rows), denoting that they were con- 
secrated or offered to God. The Septuagint (Lev. xxiv. 7.) 
adds the mention of salt. These cakes were called Bread of 
the Face (or of the Presence), or, as we render it, Shew-bread, 
because it was placed in the presence of the Lord ; and, some- 
times. Bread arranged in order, or the perpetual Bread (Lev. 
xxiv. 6, 7. ; 1 Chron. xxiii. 29.). Wine also was placed on this 
table ; and for the service of the whole were provided dishes, 
bowls, cans, and cups, all of gold. The shew-bread was always 
standing on the table ; but every sabbath-day the old cakes were 
taken off, replaced by new ones, and eaten by the priests in the 
Holy Place. (But see* 1 Sam. xxi. 6—9., with Matt. xii. 1—8) 
(Exod. xxv. 29, 30., xxxviL 10—16., xl. 4. 29. ; Lev. xxiv. 
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5—9. ; Num. iy. 7.) Some interpreters regard thhi table ad 
symbolical of friendship and communion with God. Such, how- 
ever, is the significance of the Tabernacle as a whole, and 
perhaps we may rather consider this portion of the sacred fur- 
niture as symholmng the rendering of faithful and constant 
obedience on the part of God's people, and especially as typify' 
ing those fruits of righteousness which are to the praise of the 
glory of God by Jesus Christ. »*The lesson taught in the 
ordinance of shew-bread," says Fairbairn, " speaks with a still 
louder voice to the Christian than it could possibly do to the 
Jewish church ; as the gifts of grace conferred now are much 
larger than formerly, and the revenue of glory which God 
justly expects to accrue from them should also be proportion- 
ally increased." 

The Al.tab of Incense, made, like the other vessels of the 
Tabernacle, of acacia wood, and overlaid with gold, — of a square 
form, being one cubit long, one broad, and two high, — was placed 
between the candlestick and the table, immediately before the 
veil. In contradistinction to the Altar of Burnt Offerings 
or the Brazen Altar, it was called sometimes the Inner Altar, 
sometimes the Golden Altar. It was ornamented with a golden 
wreath, and provided with golden rings for the poles or staves 
used in removing it from place to place. On this altar in- 
cense was burnt every evening when the priests lighted the lamps, 
and every morning when they trimmed them. On the Day of 
Atonement, the high priest purified this altar by applying some 
of the blood of the sin-ofiering to its horns, or four projecting 
corners. (Exod. xxx. 1—10., xxxvii. 25—29., xl. 5. 26.) The 
incense which was burnt on this altar, was an odoriferous com- 
p)und of equal quantities of storax-gum, onycha (i. e. the nail- 
like covering of the shells of certain species of shell-fish, trochus 
and conus), galbanum (i. e. the resin of the shrub stagonitis), and 
fi'ankincense (the resin of a well-known prickly shrub, having 
leaves and fruit like those of the myrtle), together with salt. 
(Exod. xxx. 34, 35.) The offering of incense on this altar is 
clearly determined in Scripture as symbolical of prayer and 
devotion, or true spiritual feeling and desire (Ps. cxli. 2. ; Lev. 
i- 10. ; Rev. v. 8., viii. 3, 4.) ; and especially, since the coals on 
this altar were brought from the brazen altar of sacrifice, as 
Epical of constant, heartfelt prayer in the name of Christ, with 
reference to His work of atonement, and acceptable for His sake. 
If we regard the contents of the Holy Place as being in the 
highest sense typical of Christ, we then see in the candlestick, 
Christ the light of the world ; in the shew -bread, Christ the 
bread of life, or rather, perhaps, the Lord our Eighteousness ; 
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and in the'altar of incense, Christ the great Intercessor, Christ 
bj his mediation and intercession giving efficacy to the prayers 
of belicTers.* 

In the Most Holy Place, or Holy of Holies, was deposited the 
Aiut OF T0B CovsNANT (Ark of Testimony, Ark of the Lord), 
^hijiwas an oblong chest of acacia- wood, plated within and without 
with pure gold, two cubits and a half long, one and a half broad, 
and one and a half lugh. It had, doubtless, its own proper lid 
or cover ; and it was certiunly ornamented with a golden border, 
encircling it like a wreath: on each side it had two rings for the 
staves, by means of which it was carried. This Ark was placed 
in the same direction as the Tabernacle and its Court, — length- 
wise from east to west ; the staves or poles being drawn out 
towards the east, so far at least as to touch the Veil. In ike 
Ark were lodged the two Tables of the Law (Exod. xxv. 
16, 21., xl. 20. ; Deut. x. 5.; 1 Kings, viiL 9. ; 2 Chron. v. 10 f) ; 
"-over it was placed the Mercy- Seat (Capporeth) or Pro- 
pitiatory, made of pure gold, of dimensions corresponding to the 
top of tne ark, so as exactly to cover it ; and on this Merqf'Seaty 
forming one whole with it, were two golden Cherubim (per- 
haps two winged human figures), one at each end, with taeir 
faces turned to each other, inclined a little down towards the 
Mercy-Seat, and their wings expanded over it. Some suppose 
that these figures were designed to symbolise the presence of 
God. But others regard them rather as the ideal visible creation, 

* *< It is not to be forgotten, however, that, viewing Christ as the head, 
the pattern, and the forenmner of His people, everything that was here 
shadowed forth concerning them, is true, in a higher and pre^emineDt 
sense, of Him. His prayers, His work of righteousness, and His exhibition 
of the light of divine truth and holiness, take precedence of all that in a 
like kind ever has been, or ever may be, presented by the members of His 
body. But, as Christ's whole undertaking is something mi generis, and 
chiCTy to be viewed as the means of salvation and access to Heaven, 
provided by God for them, — as under this view it was already symbo- 
lised in the furniture and services of the Most Holy Place, — it is better 
and more agreeable to the design of the Tabernacle to consider the things 
belonging to the Holy Place as directly referring only to the works and 
services of Christ's people." — Fairbaikn's l^pology of Scripture, Moaak 
Period, part iii. ch. vi. 

t In Ueb. ix. 4., some expositors understand *<in the ark," as denoting 
" in and about the ark," or "joined to and reckoned with the ark" But 
Ebrard maintains that the pot of manna and Aaron's rod were originally 
deposited in the ark *< before the Testimony," i.e. in front of the Tables of 
the Law ; and that 1 Kings viii. 9. points to the fact, that before the time 
of Solomon this portion of the contents of the ark had been taken oat of 
it (perhaps by the Philistines) ; so that onlj^ the Tables of the Law were 
thai found in it. 
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represented as worshipping libe invisible Creator, *' who dwelleth 
bcWeen the Cherubims.** Before the ark (as it is usnallj 
understood) were pUced the urn or vase, containing the omer of 
manna (Exod. xvi 32—36.)) uid Aaron's bh>oming rod 
(Deut. xxxi. 26.) ; and at its tide, the Book of the Law, or the 
five Books of Moses (Deut. xxxL 26.). This sacred apartment, 
and especially the ark, is considered as a symbol of the Diyine 
Presence, — the seat and throne of the great Theocratic King,— 
the presence-chamber of Jehorah. In particular, the Mercy- 
Seat (over or upon the Testimon]^, Exod. xxx. 6. ; Lev. xvi. 13.) 
typified the spiritual covering of sin by atonement or propitiation, 
being the enect of that sacrifice which was typified by the 
services of the Brazen Altar. *^ The tables of the covenant,*' 
says Fairbaim, ** contained God's testimony, not simply for 
holiness in general, but for that in connection with His people's 
transgressions, — His testimony against them on account of sin ; 
and as they cotdd not stand before it when thundered with 
terrific majesty in their ears from Mount Sinai, neither could 
they spiritually stand before the accusations it was constantly 
raising against them in the presence of God, in His Holy Place. 
A covering was therefore needed for them, between it, on the 
one hand, and Grod on the other, — but an atonement-covering. 
• . . The covering required must be a propitiatory, a place 
on which the holy eye of God may ever see the blood of re- 
conciliation; and the Most Holy Place, as designated from it, 
and deriving thence its most essential characteristic, might fitly 
be called *uie house of the Propitiatory,' or *the atonement 
house,* (1 Chron. xxviii. 11.)" The significance of the Cheru- 
bim, both here, and as embroidered on the Veil and the 
Curtains, has been differently viewed by various expositors. 
The following is Fairbairn's interpretation of the symbolical 
import of these figures. ** Placed as they were, with their out- 
stretched wings rising aloft and overshadowing the Mercy- 
Seat, they gave to this the appearance of a glorious seat or 
throne, suited for the occupation or residence of God in the 
symbolic cloud, as the King of Israel. That forms of created 
beings were made to surround the throne of Deity, and impart 
to it an appear^ce of becoming grandeur and majesty, this 
was sinoply an outward embodiment of the fact that God ever 
makes Himself known as the God of the living, of whom, not 
only have countless myriads been formed by His hand, but at** 
tendant hosts also continually minister around Him, and cele- 
brate His glory. And that the particular forms here used were 
compound figures *, representations of ideal beings, and beings 

* Bat, as we have already seen, some perceive no reason for regarding 
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whose component parts consisted of the highest kinds of life on 
earth in its different spheres, — ^man first and chiefly, and with 
him the ox, the lion, and the eagle, — this, again, denoted that 
the forms and manifestations of creature life, among whom and 
for whom God there revealed Himself, were not of heaven but 
of earth, — chiefly, indeed, and preeminently man, who, when 
the work of redemption is complete, and he is fitted to dwell in 
the most excellent glory of the Divine presence, shall be in- 
vested with the properties of what is still to him but an ideal 
perfection, and be made possessor of a yet higher nature, and 
stand in yet nearer fellowship with God, than he did in the 
paradise that was lost. But these new hopes of fallen humanity 
all centre in the work of reconciliation and love, shadowed 
forth upon the Mercy-Seat ; thither, therefore, must the faces 
of these ideal heirs of salvation ever look, and with outstretched 
wing hang around the glorious scene, as in wondering expecta- 
tion of the things now proceeding in connection with it, and 
hereafter to be revealea. So that God sitting between the 
Cherubim, is Grod revealing Himself as on a throne of grace, in 
mingled majesty and love, for the recoverv of His fallen family 
on earth, and their final elevation to the highest region of life, 
and blessedness, and glory.** * 



The history of the Tabernacle is thus briefly traced by Dr. 
Kalisch : — ** During the journeys of the Israelites, its various 

Earts and utensils were carefully wrapped up and carried by the 
tevites (Num. iv.), who erected it agam when the Israelites en- 
camped. In the time of Joshua it was brought to Shiloh (Josh, 
xviii. I. 19 — 51.), where it remained during the whole period 
of the Judges, and where annually the great national festivals 
were celebrated : it was considered as the only legitimate sano 
tuary (Josh. xxii. ; Judges xviii. 31., xxi. 19. ; 1 Sam. i. 3., 
iii. 3. &c.), although other holy places of public assembly are men- 
tioned from the ufetime of Joshua down to the period of the 
Kings, as Shechem, Gilgal, Mizpah, and Bethel (Josh. xxiv. 26. ; 
Judges i. 26, &c.). After the great victory of the Philistines in 
the time of Eli, the Tabernacle was removed to Nob, likewise 
in the territory of Benjamin (1 Sam. xxi.), but was, after the 
destruction, of this town (xxii.), brought to Gibeon, where we 

the Cherubim of the Tabernacle as compound figures like those in tbfl 
vision of £zekiel; they think rather that they were simply winged 
human figures. 
* Typology of Scripture, Mosaic Period, part iii ch. v. 
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meet it in the time of David and Solomon (1 Chron. zvi. 39^ 
xxi. 29. ; 1 Kings iii. 4., ix. 2. &c.). The latter king ordered 
it to be brought to Jerusalem, and, with all its vessels, to be 
deposited in the Temple, (1 Kings viiL 4.) From this time it 
is no more mentioned in the sacred records." * 

Elkmeittart and General Questions. 

297. What was the place appointed for the celebration of the Mosaic 
ritual worship ? 

298. Mention the several Scriptural designations of the Tabernacle, and 
their sigpifications. 

299. Explain the symbolical meaning of the Tabernacle, as a whole. 
800. Describe its typical significance. 

301. Repeat 1 Tim. iiL 16. ; Col. ii. 9. ; John i. 14. : John it 19. 

302. Bepeat 1 Tim. iii 15. : Eph. ii. 22, 23. ; 1 Cor. ijL 9., vi. 19. ; Eph. 
11117.; IPetii. 6,6. 

303. Repeat Acts x. 88. ; 2 Cor. i. 21. ; 1 John ii. 20. 

304. Give a general description of the Court of the Tabemade and its 
contents. 

305. Describe the Altar of Burnt Offerings, — its construction, — posi- 
tion,— and use. 

306. Explain its svmbolical and typical significance. 

307. Describe the Laver, — its construction, — position, — and use. 

308. Of what was it a symbol and a type? 

809. Repeat Exod. xxx. 20. ; Ps. xxvl 6.; Heb. z. 22.; Eph. v. 26.; 
Titns iii. 6. 

310. Into how many compartments was the interior of the Tabernacle 
divided? 

311. What formed the partition? 

312. What did this division signify? 

813. Who alone had access to the Holy Place, and to the Most Holy, 
respectively? *■ 

314. Repeat Exodus xxvi. 81—83. ; Lev. viL 8, 9. ; Heb. iz. 7. 

315. SUte the contents of the Holy Place. 

316. Describe the Candlestick, — its construction, — position, — and 
me. 

317. Explain its symbolical and typical import 

318. Describe the Table of Shew-bread, — its construction, — position, 
— and use. 

319. Explain its symbolical and typical meaning. 

320. State the contents of the Most Holy Place. 

821. Describe the Ark of the Covenant, — its structure, — contents, — 
position, — and use. 

322. Explain its symbolical and ^ical significance. 

323. DeMribe the Mercy Seat, — its structure, — position, — and use. 
321 Interpret it symbolically and typically. 

325. What do we commonly understand to have been in the Ark? — 
vhat was over it, — before it, — at its side ? 

826. What was (probably) the form of the Cherubim? 

827. What did they signify? 

• Commentary on Exodus xL 84-^88. 
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ADDmoMAL Questions. 

828. ^Vhat is known concerning the position of the Tabernacle in the 
Court? 

829. Describe the stractare of the Tabernacle, and its coverings. 

830. How do you understand Exodus xxvi. 22 — 24, ? 

881. Describe the embroidery of the Tabemade curtains and hangings. 

832. State the dimensions of the Court, ^ of the Tabernacle, — of the 
Holy Place, — of the Most Holy Place. 

808. Describe accurately the composition of the incense which was 
burnt on the Golden Altar. 

884. Explain Heb. ix. 4., with reference to 1 Kings viii. 9. 

835. Give a brief sketch of the history of the Tabernacle. 

386. What is the last event of its history recorded in Scriptnre? 



CHAPTER XIX 

Mosaic Ritual. — Thb Levitical Pbiesthood. 

(Exodus xxviii. xzix. } I^ev. viiL ix. ; Num. iii. iy.) 

As the Tabernacle was the palace of the great Theocratic Kingf 
yriih the most Holy Place as its presence^amber, so the minis- 
ters of tiie Tabernacle were the £ang*s servants and attendants 
of several grades. 

The office of priesthood was assigned to Aaron and his pos- 
terity, of the tribe of Levi ; while Si the other male members 
of this tribe were required to render assistance to the priests 
in the discharge of their office. The priests were the higher 
officers of the ^eat King; and no other persons, even of the 
tribe of Levi, could assume this dignity under penalty 
of the Divine displeasure. (Exod. xix. 22.; Num. xvL 1 — 50.; 
xviii. 13.) It has been remarked that, by this means, the theo- 
cracy, without being converted into a hierarchy *, was secored 
and strengthened by receiving permanent representatives of the 
Divine authority. 

* *< It is the distinguishing mark of Mosaism that- the whole people, 
down to the lowest individuiu, shared the same knowledge, and was ad- 
mitted to the same sources of information ; that the priests had no ex- 
clusive privileges whatever ; that they were merely the represoitatives 
of the first-born sons, in whose stead they were instituted ; tnat Mosaism 
created no hierarchy, but a genuine theocracy ; that, in fact, the Mosaic 
legislation constitutes a religious democracy on the basis of perfect 
equality.** — Kausch, an Exod, xxviii. 4. 
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The Levites themselves were assisted by certain senrants, 
eoDsistmg partly of persons Toluntarily dedicated to this 
service (lev. xxvii. 1 — 8), — partly of some of the conquered 
Canaanites, namely the inhabitants of Gibeon, Beeroth, Gephira, 
and Kirjath-jearim (Josh. ix. 23 — 29), — and afterwari^ also 
of persons presented and set apart for this work by Darid, 
Solomon, and others (Ezra ii. 54. 58., yiii. 20. ; Neh. xi. 3.), 
hence called Nethimm^ Le. devoted, presented, — a name 
which in the time of Moses was applied to the Levites them- 
selves (Num. iii. 9. ; viii. 16 — 19.). After the Captivity the 
office even of these Nethtnim was r^arded as a post of honour 
(Neh. X. 29.) 

The Levites, at their first institution, were consecrated, or 
aolemnly set apart for the duties of their office. (Num. viii. 5 — 
22.; 1 Chroiu vi. 33.) At first no distinctive dress was as- 
signed to them ; afterwards a vestment of white linen was ap- 
pointed for at least those of them who were engaged in con- 
ducting the sacred music, and in carrying the ark. (I Chron. 
XV. 27.; 2 Chron. v. 12.) 

The office of the Levites was, in general, to perform every- 
thing in the Tabernacle (or Tempie), which was not espe- 
cially assigned to the priests, except those lowest services 
which belonged to the servants (hewers of wood and drawers 
of water). It was their duty to watch over the sacred edifice, 
to keep it dean, to close it in the evening and to open it in the 
morning, and to preserve order in the court ; in the journey 
through the wilderness they carried the several portions of the 
Tabernacle and its furniture, under the direction of the priests. 
And to their care were entrusted the stores of fiour, wme, oil, 
incense, &c., required for use in public worship. Under David 
and in the Temple, they were employed as singers, and players 
on musical instruments. In later times they slew the victims 
which were about to be offered in sacrifice. 

The three sons of Levi were Gersfaon, Kohath, and Merari 
(Kum. iii« 17.) ; and ail the families of the tribe were classified 
ftcoording to these three houses, to each of which was assigned 
its appropriate office in the transport of the several parts of the 
Tabernacle. (Num. iii 21 — 26., vi. l>-33.) The age during 
which they were required to discharge the more onerous parts of 
their duty was from thirty years to fifty ; but they undertook some 
of its lighter offices as early as the age of twenty- five, and con- 
tinued to discharge them mer fifty. In later times they entered 
on then: office, then no longer burdensome, as early as the age 
of twenty. (Num. iv., viii. 23—26. ; 1 Chron. xxiii, 24, 27. ; 
2 Chron. xxxL 17. ; Ezra, iii. 8.) 
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After the settlement of the people in Canaan, the Levites 
were entrusted with the exercise of certain judicial functioDS, 
and with the custody of the genealogies or registers. David, 
finding that in his time the males of full aj^e belonging to this 
tribe numbered 38,000, distributed them mto four divisions; 
appointing 24,000 for the work of the house of the Lord, which 
were divided into twenty-four courses of 1000 each, to officiate 
in rotation weekly (1 Chron. xxiii. 6 — 24.), 6000 as officers and 
judges, 4000 as porters or door-keepers, and 4000 as musicians 
and singing-men. The latter were subdivided into twentj-four 
orders or classes, who were to perform the duties of their office 
by weekly courses. (1 Chron. xxv.) All these diyisions and 
courses were placed under presidents or heads. 

Under Jehoshaphat some of the Levites were appointed to 
instruct the rural population in the Law. (2 Chron. xxzy. 3.) 
After the Captivity they were employed as interpreters to ex- 
plain, in Aramaic, or the yemacular language, the Hebrew of 
the sacred books when read in public, Hebrew having then 
become a dead language. (Neh. viii. 7.) It was alway-s their 
duty to make the Scriptures their special study, in order to 
expound them to the people. (Mai. ii. 6 — 9.) 

The Pbiest (Cohen), was so called, most probably, on aocount 
of his privilege of near approach to God, in performing the 
duties of the sanctuary, or as sustaining the capacity of media- 
tor between God and man. The word seems properly to denote 
one who has the right of entree into the presence of a sove- 
reign (see 1 Chron. xviii. 17.) ; and, as we have already seen, 
Jehovah was the King of the Israelites, and the Tabernacle was 
his palace. 

The priesthood was confined to the family of Aaron ; while 
the descendants of Moses remained among the ordinary Levites, 
and, even in the second generation, had fallen into poverty. 
(Judges, xvii. 7—10; xviii. 30.) Kohath, the eldest son of 
Levi, had four sons, Amram, Izhar, Hebron, Uzziel (Exod. vi. 
18.) The eldest of these, Amram, was the father of Moses and 
Aaron. Aai'on had four sons ; but two of them, Nadab and 
Abihu, were destroyed by fire from heaven for the sin of offering 
strange fire before the Lord (Lev. x. 1 — 7. ; 1 Chron. xxiv. 1, 
2.), leaving only the other two, Eleazar and Ithamar, to form 
the first link after Aaron in the line of priests. Their de- 
scendants became so numerous that David distributed them into 
twenty- four orders, sixteen of the family of Eleazar, and ei^t 
of liiat of Ithamar (I Chron. xxiv. 9 — 19.) ; an arrangement 
lyhich was maintained by Solomon (2 Chron. viii. 14.), and, 
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after having been for some time neglected, was restored by 
Hezekiah and Josiah (2 Chron. xxxi. 2., xxxy. 4, 5.). The 
several orders served the priest's office in weekly rotation. Of 
these orders (or classes) only four were included in the return 
from the Captivity (Ezraii. 36 — 39. ; Neh. vii. 39 — 42.,xii. 1.) ; 
but, eitiier the others returned afterwards, or a new distribution 
into the same number of classes, bearing the original names, was 
subsequently made ; for we find that the Maccabees were of 
the (first) class of Jehoiarib ; and in Luke i. 5. we read of the 
class of Abia (the eighth). 

The priest's dreaa (Exod. xxviii. ; Lev. viii.) consisted of 
white linen drawers, a white linen tunic, or long close garment 
with sleeves *, a girdle of richly embroidered linen (embroidered 
in blue, red, and crimson, on a white ground, so as to resemble 
the skin of a serpent, Joseph. Ant. iii. 7* 2.), encircling the body 
twice, and tied m a knot in front, so as to hang down to the 
ancles (the loose ptyrt being thrown across the shoulders when ' 
the priest was engaged in any active service), and a turban or 
tiara, which was onginallj of a conical shape, high and pointed, 
bat afterwards, as in the time of Josepbus (Ant. iii. 7. 3.), round : 
it was fastened to the head by ribbons. We find no mention 
of sandals ; and hence it is probable that the priests officiated 
barefoot, according to the prevalent custom of the East. 

The qualifications for the office of priesthood were, proof of 
descent from Aaron (Ezra ii. 62. ; Neh. vii. 64,), and freedom 
from personal blemish (Lev. xxi. 16, 17.)« During their period 
(week) of service, the priests were required to abstain from 
wine and strong drink. (Lev. x. 8 — 11.) No age was prescribed 
for their entrance on office, or for their retirement. 

The duties of the officiating priests were, — to keep up the fire 
on the Brazen Altar, and to offer the sacrifices, with the pre- 
scribed ceremonies (including, of course, the daily morning 
and evening sacrifice), — to burn incense on the golden altar 
every morning and evening, — in the morning to trim the 
^ps of the golden candlestick, and in the evening to supply 
them with oU, and to light them, — to place the bread and 
wine on the table of shew-bread, on the Sabbath, — to blow 
the trumpets at appointed times, and to announce the festivals. 
It belonged also to the priest's office to pronounce the blessing 
on the people which we read in Numbers vi. 24, 25. 

• Called, in otnr version of Exod. xxviii. 4., ** an embroidered coat ; '* 
father perhaps a teuelated garment, i. e. having the forms of squares inter- 
woven m it. See Kaxjsch in loc. 
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Breast-plate, called the Breast-plate of Judgment (or Decision); 
were placed the Urim and Thummim (Light, i. e. revelation, and 
Truth, or Light of Perfection, perhaps = perfect light or bril- 
liancy), the nature of which, although well tnown in the time of 
Moses, cannot now be distinctlj ascertained. It seems to have 
been employed by the high priest in consulting the will of God, 
as a kind of oracle ; and is supposed by some * to have con- 
sbted of three precious stones, one of which, by some peculiar 
appearance, indicated Yes, the other No, while the third implied 
that the answer was neutral. (Compare Exod. xxv. 9., xxxix. 
10.; Lev. viii. 8.; with Exod. xxviii. 30.; Lev. xxvii. 21.; 
1 Sam. xxiii. 11, 12., xxviii. 6.; 2 Sam. ii. 1. See also Dent, 
xxxiii. 8. ; Ezra ii. 63. ; Neh. vii, 65.) f Scripture presents 
no trace of the existence of the Urim and Thummim after the 
death of David. 
4. The Mitre or Turban, of the same shape as that of the 

Eriests, but larger, and distinguished by a golden plate fastened 
y a blue ribbon to its lower edge in front, bearing the inscrip- 
tion (in Hebrew) ' Holiness to &e Lord** 

Having thus described the outward constitution of the 
Jewish priesthood, we now proceed to observe its symbolical 
and typical import. Considered from a merely Jewish point of 
view, its signincance may be thus described. " The Israelites 
had been selected by God among all the nations of the earth to 
be His peculiar people; God has brought them to Himself, 
whereas before they were as distant from Him as all the idol' 
worshippers : He destined them to be a Holy people, a kingdom 
of priests ; all the laws and institutions which He ordained 

rings were fixed at the two ends. But these rings served at the same 
time to fasten the breast-plate to the ephod ; for two chains of wreatben 
work, or, more distinctly, twisted of gold threads in the manner of ropes, 
were put into them, and then passed into the onches or sockets of the 
two onyx-stones on the shoulders of the ephod ; and, in order to prevent 
every loosing of the breast-plate, two other rings were fixed under it over 
the border, and two more on the ephod near the places whence the girdle 
issued, and then a ribbon of blue was passed from the rings of the breast- 

{>Iate through those of the ephod, so that the former was tied to tihe 
atter, and a moving from its place was impossible." 
* Michaelis, Jahn, Gesenius, and others. 

t Dr. Kalisch thinks that the Urim and Thummim was identical with 
the twelve precious stones of the breast-plate; that, as being in itself a 
display of pure and perfect light, and placed over the region of the heart, 
it was symbolical of complete moral purity and holiness ; and that, by 
beholding it, the High Priest was so powerfully impressed with a sense 
of the temper appropriate to his great mission, that he Uiua became 
peculiarly fit to receive divine commonications. 
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tended onlvto prepare them for this vocation, to realise this 
promise. What the Israelites were among the nations, were 
the Levites among the tribes of the Hebrews* Grod calls Israel 
his first-bom son; and the Levites represent* in Israel the 
first-born sons. Israel is the host, the armj, the champion of 
God ; and in Israel again the Levites are His troops who fight 
His battles. But, among the Levites, the family of Aaron is 
singled out for the immediate servants of Grod; the other 
branches of this tribe are only the ministers, the menials, of the 
Aaronites ; the latter alone represent Israel as a kingdom of 
priests; they are more properly the connecting Imk be- 
tween God and Israel. . . . which, though consecrated in its 
totality, requires mediators exclusively and entirely devoted 
to sanctification and religious service. And in order to give 
to this idea of priestly sanctity the most concrete shape of which 
it is capable, Grod distinguished and separated among the 
Aaronites again one individual, the High Priest, who united in 
his person, and repKresented in a striking manner, the whole 
sum of the theocratic truths : he was the nead of the state, its 
spiritual king [rather, viceroy] ; his mere appearance recalled 
forcibly the centre and kernel of the Mosaic doctrines ; his office 
symbolised the internal relations between Grod and Israel, the 
duties of the individual, and the great historical mission of the 
nation.'* 

From this statement of a learned Jew, we pass to a full and 
Christian view of the subject before us« ** The Levitical priest- 
hood," it has been well said by a recent writer, ** does not dififer 
essentially from the same institution as it meets us in other 
religions of antiquity. In all religions we find priesthood, as 
ve do sacrifices ; and in all it has sprung from the same feeling. 
Together with the idea of Grod, however rude and imperfect, 
arises the consciousness of the infinite distance between man 
and Grod, and a desire to fill up the interval with an intermediate 
order, which, connected on the one hand with the worshipper, 
and on the other with the Being worshipped, may serve as a 
means of communication between them : to persons thus in- 
tested with an official sanctity it was felt to be a relief to dele- 
gate those acts of religious homage which the worshipper 
himself shrunk from performing. And in order to confer ])er- 
manency on the institution, to raise it as much as possible 
above the fluctuations of human caprice, the principle of caste 

* The fact of this rq>re8entation or substitution has been disputed $ 
hot it is maintained by Dr. Kalisch, from whose Commentary on 
Leviticoa (zviii.) this passage i« taken, 
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was adopted, that is, the priestl/ fonctioii waS' attadied to a 
certain tribe or family, and it was made to pass from father to 
son by natnral descent, irrespectiyeljr of moral or intellectual 
qualincations. On these principles the Jewish priesthood was 
instituted. The tribe of I<eyi was set apart to the ministrj of 
the Tabemade ; out of it the' family of Aaron to aaoerdotal 
functions ; and, again, out of this family the high priest to the 
highest offices connected with his camng. Whatever in the 
human institution was true in sentiment, whatever expressed 
a real want of human nature, is found incorporated in the 
Jewish law ; while the corruptions which grew up round the 
former are here efifectnallj obviated. For, with all their iden- 
tity in principle, very considerable are the diffi^rences between 
the Mosaic priesthood and that of any heathen nation whose 
history is known. In the first place, undfer the Jewish cere- 
mony the priests were not Me depagUaries of aujf ayetem of 
esoteric dodrmey — any mysteries, the knowledge of which was 
to be withheld from the pe<^le ; while the contrary was a cha- 
racteristic feature of the priesthoods of heathenism. Equally 
distinctive of the Jewish priesthood was ike idea of repreeetUa' 
Hon which it embodied, — a very important point in connection 
with the typical application. Although the line of demarcation 
between the sacred order and the rest of the nation was strongly 
marked by natural descent, the distinction was relative, not 
absolute ; for Israel was a kingdom of priests ; the Levitical 
priesthood was the ivBpresentative, the efflorescence, of the 
priestly nation. . . . Thus, while by the necessary intervention 
of the priesthood, the ideas of God s holiness and man's sinful- 
ness were maintained in vigour, no social degradation of the 
people as compared with tiie priests, such as we find in the 
Indian system of caste, could, consistently with die principles 
of the Mosaic law, take place. . . They who were to approach 
the Divine Presence must be holy ; and though, as became a 
symbolical relimon, this requirement was sensibly set forth by 
the necessity of bodily integrity, by the rites of consecratioD, 
by the sacred garments and the holy oil, moral purity was tiie 
thin^ signified, as appears firom the transfer of the pontifical 
dignity from one branch of Aaron's family to another, on 
account of the crimes by which the office, m the persons of its 
original possessors, had been stained. In this point, also^ the 
Mosaic institution presents a contrast to the corresponding one 
of heathenism ; for, although the idea of the necessity of sanctity 
in those who would act as mediators between Grod and man was 
never wholly lost, compared to the prominence given to it in 
the Mosaic law it almost disappears from view. Freedom 
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from bodily defect we find everywhere a necessary qualification 
for the priesthood ; but who can associate any pure moral ideas 
with the abominations of which in Egypt, Greece, and Rome, 
priests and priestesses were the willing ministers ? " * 

We are now well prepared to enter upon a brief description 
of the symbolical and typical nature of the Levitical priesthood. 
The consecration of the priests may be regarded as symbolical 
of the fact that they were chosen or set apart, and duly quali* 
fied for the sacred office; and at the same time as typical 
of the appointment of Him who was preordained before the 
foandation of the world to the office and work of Messiah,— 
to whom was given the Spirit without measure. (See Heb. v. 5, 6.) 
The botUly integrity required in the Jewish priests, together 
with their ablutions, their abstinence from ceremonial defilement, 
and their prescribed clean white vestments, at once symbolised 
their moru purity or personal holiness, and typified the perfect 
excellence of Him wno was **holy, harmless, undefiled, and 
separate from sinners.** The priests, thus legally consecrated, 
and thus ceremonially holy, were the symbolical representatives 
of all Israel.f They were public persons, appearing before 
God not merely on their own account but on behalf of others; 
and thus they were types of Christ. " We see the representa- 
tive character of this priesthood, and all its functions, in that 
of the high priest, with the names of the twelve tribes upon his 
breast when he entered the Tabernacle, and with their cause 
aod interest ever before him. Christ, in like manner, does 

* Litton's Bampton Lectwres, Idct. iii. See also Fairbaim's Typolo^ of 
Seriphtre, Mosaic Period, part iii. chap. iiL 

t ** The Levitical priesthood was not made to stand, as the priesthood 
of Egypt certainly stood, in a kind of antagonism to the people, or in 
such a state of absolute independence and exclusive isolation, as gave 
them the appearance of a class entirely by themselves. On the contrary', 
the priesthood in its office was the representative of the whole people in 
its divine calling as the property of God ; it was a priesthood formed 
out of a kingdom of priests ; and consequently, the person in whom it was 
vested could only be regarded as having, in the higher and more pecu- 
liar sense, what belonged to the entire community. In them only were 
concentrated and manifestly displayed the spiritual privileges and 
dignity of all true Israelites. And, as these were represented in the 
priesthood generally, so especially in the person of the high priest, in 
whom again everything belonging to the priesthood gathered itself up 
snd culminated. 'This high priest,* to use the words of Yitringa, 
'represented the whole people. All Israelites were reckoned as being in 
him. The prerogative held by him belonged to the whole of them, but 
OQ this account was transferred to him, because it was impossible that 
sll Israehtes should keep themselves holy, as became the priests of Je- 
hovah.' *' .— Faibbaibn, Of above. 

i4 
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nothing for himself, but only as the Shepherd and Saviour of 
his people. * For their sakes He sanctified Himself,* by lajring 
down His life to purchase their redemption. And none of them 
escapes His regard." (Fairbairn.) Again, the purpose for which 
the priests thus represented all Israel was that they mi^ht form 
a symbolical medium of approach to God. And thus they 
typified Christ as the one Mediator between God and man. 
He is the way, the truth, and the life ; and no man cometh 
to the Father but by Him. More than this. The priests 
under the law became the medium of acceptable approach to 
God only by presenting Mcnfices and offerings on behalf of 
those who sought that approach; and even the high priest 
could not perform his functions without the blood of atonement. 
These .sacrifices, indeed, were extraneous to themselves, and 
consisted of nothing better than the blood of slain animals ; but, 
even as such, they symbolised the fact that, for sinful man, the 
way of approach to the Most High is through vicarious sufieriog 
of death, or by means of the life of a substitute, duly presented; 
and thus the^ became typical of Him who '* hath loved us, and 
hath given hunself for us, an offering and a sacrifice to God 
for a sweet smelling savour " (Eph. v. 2.) ; and of whom it is 
said that " neither by the blood of goats and calves, but by His 
own blood He entered in once (i. e. once for all) into the holy 
place, having obtained eternal redemption for us " (Heb. ix, 
12.). In the priestly functions of blessing the people, and 
(partly) of declaring or expounding the will of Ood, we may 
discover adumbrations of the office of Him who, when about to 
ascend into heaven, lifted up His hands and blessed His disciples, 
and now ever liveth to make intercession for us ; and of whom, 
as alone effectually exercising the office of the Great Teacher, 
it has been declared, ^*No man hath seen God at anytime; 
the only-begotten Son, which is in the bosom of the Father, 
He hath revealed Him.'* (John i. 18.) A remarkable type of 
the atoning and intercessory work of Christ was furnished by 
the prescribed functions of the high priest on the Day of Atone- 
ment, which will be described in a subsequent chapter. 

We thus find the Levitical priesthood executing, on a lower 
platform, the work, or rather a pattern of the work, which the 
glorious Redeemer performed in a far higher region, and in a 
more perfect way. 

Elementary and General Questions. 

337. To what tribe was the office of the Jewish priesthood assigned? 

338. Who were the Levites, aa distinguished from the priests? 

339. Who were the servants or assistants of the Levites? 
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340. Describd the duties or functions of the Levites. 

341. At what age did thej enter on their office, and how long did they 
retain it? 

342. How were the Levites classified ? 

343. Mention the later divisions of the Levites, and the additional 
duties imposed on them. 

344. To what family was the office of the priesthood restricted? 

345. What were the qualifications for the priesthood? 

346. Describe the dress of the priests. 

347. What were the duties of the officiating priests ? 

348. What were the position and duties of the high priest? 

349. To whom was the office of high priest restricted? 

350. Describe the vestments of the high priest, with their append^ 
■ges. 

351. State briefly the sjonbolical and typical import of the Levitical 
priesthood. 

Additional Questions. 

352. How did the Jewish constitution differ from a hierarchy ? 

353. What seems to be the precise original meaning of the Hebrew 
word (cohen) translated "priest"? 

354. State the early genealogy of the tribe of Levi. 

355. What became of the posterity of Moses? 

356. Describe the distribution of the priests made by David. 

357. How was this distribution affected by the Captivity? 

358. Give a general outline of the succession of the high priesthood 
throughout the course of Jewish history. 

359. Explain fully the symbolical and typical significance of the Levi- 
tical priesthood. 

360. Set forth the points of difference between the Levitical and hea- 
then priesthoods. 



CHAPTER XX. 

Mosaic Bitual. — Sacbitices akd Offbbings. 

(Leviticus.) 

The Mosaic institution of sacrifices was closely related to that 
of priesthood, — the priest was nothing without a sacrifice to ofiTer, 
and sacrifice could be offered only by a priest. Accordingly, 
sacrifices and offerings were prescribed by Moses with great 
minuteness, and they were designed to accomplish many import- 
ant purposes. We will first consider the details of the institu- 
tion, and then explain its intention and significance. 

According to the law of Moses, sacrifices could be offered 
only on the Brazen Altar in the court of the Tabernacle. The 
offering of sacrifices on high places, after the manner of the 
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heathen, Tras expressly forbidden (Deut. zii. 13, 14. ; Lev. xxvi. 
SO.) ; only, this prohibition, as far as relates to the locality, was 
not understood as extending to the prophets. (1 Sam. ziiL 8 — 
14., xvi. 1 — 5. ; 1 Kings xviii. 21 — 40.) 

The Levitical sacrifices and offerings comprised, 1. Sacrifices 
(with blood), namely, Burnt Ofierings, Sin Offerings, Trespass 
Offerings, Peace O&rings ; and 2. (unbloody) Meat and Drink 
Offerings. 

1. Sacrifices with Blood. — The animals appointed for 
sacrifice were (those which were divinely prescribed to Abra- 
ham as the materials of his sacrifice, Gren. xv., namely) bullocks, 
goats, sheep, turtle-doves, and young pigeons. For Burnt 
Offerings it was required that the animals should be males; 
except that no distmction of male or female appears to have 
been made in the case of doves and pigeons. For Sin Offer- 
ings any of the animals were eligible, according to the circum- 
stances of the worshipper. For Trespass Offerings, all except 
bullocks. For Thank Offerings, bullocks, sheep, and goats, 
without regard to sex ; but not doves or pigeons. It was re- 
quired that the animals should be not less than eight days old, 
nor more than four years ; and it was usual to offer sheep and 
goats of one year, and bullocks of three years. All were to be 

Perfect, and without blemish. (Lev. xxii. 20 — 24. ; Mai. i. 8.) 
t can scarcely need to be remarked, that the Mosaic dispen- 
sation, in its whole letter and spirit, was utterly abhorrent from 
human sacrifices, which were in use among the heathen. (Lev. 
xviii. 21. ; xx. 2--5. ; Deut. xii. 31.) 

Some special ceremonies were prescribed for each particular 
sacrifice ; while other ceremonies were common to several or to 
all ; and of these ceremonies some were to be performed by the 
priest, while others were assigned to the owner and offerer ot 
the victim. 

The offerer was required to present the victim to the Lord; 
that is, to bring it into the court of the Tabernacle, and to 
place it before the altar, with its head towards the entrance of 
the Sanctuary. (Lev. i. 3 — 9.) He was then directed to lay 
his hand upon the animal's head, except in the case of doves 
and pigeons (Kum. xxvii. 18, 23.) ; and when the sacrifice was 
public and extraordinary, i. e. offered on account of the whole 
nation, this ceremony was performed by the high priest, or the 
chief of the people. (Lev. iv. 15., xvi. 21.*; comp. 2 Chron. 
xxxix. 23.) This denoted that the offerer put the animal in 
the place of his own person, and desired that it should bear the 
punishment due to himself; in other words, it signified substi- 
tution and transference of guilt. The ordinary public sacrifices 
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trere slain by the priests and Levites ; but private sacrifices bj 
the proprietor who offered the victim. In later times, however, 
this business was entrusted to the priests and Levites, even in 
the case of private or personal sacrifices. (Lev. i. 5 ; 2 Chron. 
xxix. 24. 34. ; Ezra, vi. 24.) 

The victims for fiumt Offerings, Sin Offerings, and Trespass 
Ofierings were shun on the north of the altar ; all others on 
the south. The blood was received by the priests in brazen 
vessels, and poured out at the foot of the altar, or at the lower 
part of one of its sides. In case of the Sin Offerings it was also 
applied to the horns of the altar ; and when the Sin Offering 
was for the whole people, or for the high priest, it was sprinkled 
in the Holy Place, towards the Veil ; but on the Day of Atone- 
ment it was sprinkled in the Most Holy Place towards the lower 
part of the Ark, and on the horns of the Golden Altar in the 
Holy Place ; an act which was emphatically said to atone, (Lev. 
iv. 7., viii. 15, 16. ; Zech. ix. 15. ; Dent, xviii. 17.) The animal 
was then flayed and divided into pieces (originally by the offerer, 
afterwards by the priests and Levites, 2 Chron. xxix. 34.), ex- 
cept in the case of Burnt Offerings and Sin Offerings, for the 
hi^h priest and for the people, when only the piece about to be 
laid on the altar was cut out of the entire and unflayed carcase. 

In the case of some sacrifices certain other ceremonies were 
prescribed, which took place immediately after either the imposi- 
tion of hands, or the slaying of the victim. These were deno- 
minated vaving (Tenuphah) and beavitig or elevation (Terumah)* 
(Exod.xxix. 24. 27, 28. ; Lev. vii. 30. 32. 34., viii. 27., ix. 21., 
z. 15., xiv. 12., xxiii. 20.; Num. v. 25.) Some suppose that 
this act is to be interpreted as the expression of a desire that 
the sacrifice might be graciously accepted; others r^ard 
the waving as denoting an acknowledgment that Jehovah 
is the Lord of the whole earth, and the heaving or elevation as 
indicating a confession that He is Creator of heaven and earth, 
or the whole universe.* 

After this, a priest went up to the altar, carrying with him wood, 
which he laid on the altar and kindled. He was followed by 
ope or more other priests, bearing the several parts of the slain 
victim, or the parts selected for sacrifice. (Exod. xxix. 13. 22. ; 
Lev.iii. 4, 9., x. 15., iv. 9., vii. 3, 4. 8., viii. 25, 26., ix. 10. 19.) 
Every sacrifice was also sprinkled with salt. (Lev. ii. 13. ; comp« 
Mark ix. 49.) The burnt offering for the high priest and for 

* **The waving consisted in turning the offering to all the four parts 
of the earth and to heaven* as a symbtu that it was destined for the Lord 
of heaven and earUi ; but tiie heaving was only a movement of the offer* 
i&g up and down.*' ^ Kalxsch on Exod, xxix. 24. 
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the people, with the exception of the select parts, was not 
consumed on the altar, but was carried, with its skin and hair, 
out of the camp (or city) to the place where the ashes from the 
altar were deposited, and was burnt on that heap of ashes. 

The remnant of the flesh of the Thank Offerings was destined 
to be served up at an entertainment given by the offerer to his 
friends, with tne exception of the right shoulder and the breast, 
which were lefl for the priests, who were permitted to feed 
npon it in some place beyond the sacred precincts. (Num. xviii. 
11. 18. ; Lev. X. 14.) The flesh of the Sin Offerings (except 
those offered for the high priest or for the people) belonged 
entirely to the priests, who were obliged to consume it in the 
court of the Tabernacle (or Temple). 

The Burnt Offerings or Burnt Sacrifice, was so called because 
the entire flesh of the victim was consumed by fire. This was 
the most ancient (Gen. viii. 20., xxii. 13. ; Job i. 5., xlii. 8.) and 
the principal kind of sacrifice ; and hence perhaps it is that 
Moses ^ives it the first place in the Book of Leviticus (ch. i.). 
The daily morning and evening sacrifice of a lamb was of this 
kind; and such also were various sacrifices appointed for 
special occasions, and offerings made by individuus, either as 
free-will offerings (Ps. li. 20, 21., IxvL 13 — 18.), or under cer- 
tain circumstances specified by the law. 

The victims proper for this sacrifice were young bullocks, 
sheep, goats, turtle-doves, and pigeons. The larger animals 
were slain northward of the altar, — the blood was sprinkled 
round the lower part of the altar, — and the pieces usually 
offered in sacrifice were then burnt upon the altar ; as to the 
remainder, in case of a burnt offering for the high priest or for 
the people, it was carried, with the skin and hair, outside the 
camp (or the city), and burnt upon the ashes accumulated 
from the altar ; but in case of the other sacrifices, after the 
skin had been removed and jgiven to the priests, the entrails 
taken out, and the feet cut off, and both washed in water, the 
carcase was cut in pieces, and consumed on the altar, with the 
addition of flour and oil. A Drink Offering of wine was added, 
being poured out near the altar. When the offering consisted 
of a bird, the priest was directed to wring off" its head, and 
burn it on the altar, causing the blood to run down the side 
of the altar; and ailerwards to pluck away the crop with the 
feathers, and to throw it beside the altar towards the east. He 
was then to split open the body, including the wings, — but so 
as not entirely to divide into two parts, — and to burn it on the 
altar. (Lev. i. 2—17.) 

The Sin Offerings and Trespass Offerings differ from each 
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other to a certain extent, while in other respects th6y are alike. 
The difference is this, — that the Sin Offering was made on 
account of the unconscious or inadvertent transgression of 
some negative command, i. e. for a sin of commission, liable to 
the cognisance of witnesses, — while the Trespass Offering was 
made on account of an offence against some positive precept, 
not capable of such cognisance. In both cases alike the offerings 
were made without flour or oil, unaccompanied by a drink 
ofifering; and only certain prescribed portions of the victim 
were burnt on the altar, while the remainder was assigned to 
the priests, or, in case of a Sin Offering for the high priest or 
for the people, was carried without the camp (or the city), and 
there burnt. 

The Sin Offerings were different according to the office or 
quality of the offender. The high priest, and also the people 
(collectively), offered a young bullock. On the head of this 
victim, standing at the entrance of the Tabernacle, the 
high priest laid his- hands, or the representatives of the people 
laid theirs, and then slew it on the north side of the altar. The 
high priest carried some of the blood into the Holy Place, 
sprinUed it with his finger seven times before the Veil, and ap- 
plied it also to the horns of the Altar of Incense. On his return 
from the Holy Place, he poured out the remainder of the blood 
at the foot of the Brazen Altar, — and then he burnt the pre^ 
scribed pieces of flesh upon the altar. The remainder, with 
the skin and hair, were carried out of the capip (or the city), 
and there burnt. (Lev. iv. 1 — 21. ; comp. Heb. xiii. 10 — 13.) 
When the offering was made by *' a ruler,** i. e. a magistrate or any 
principal person, the victim was a male kid of the goats, on 
which the offender laid his hand, and then killed it on the 
north side of the altar. A priest then applied some of the 
hlood with his finger to the horns of the Brazen Altar, at the 
foot of which he poured the rest on the ground. The pre- 
scribed pieces were then burnt on the altar. (Lev. iv. 22 — 26.) 
In case of an offering by any of the common people, the victim 
was a female kid of the goats, or a ewe lamb ; the ceremonies 
observed were the same as in the former instance. In both 
cases, the remainder of the flesh belonged to the priests, to be 
consumed by them within the sacred precincts ; and to them 
aiso belonged the skin. (Lev. iv. 27— 35.) So that in this 
offering the offender himself had no share ; " a sign,'* sa^s Jahn, 
"that by means of this sacrifice it was not his sin before God 
&s the supreme governor of the world that was forgiven ; but 
only that civilly or politically he was delivered by God, as the 
King of Israel, from the penalty of extermination, which his 
sin had otherwise incurred.*' 
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Sin Offerings were appointed, not onlj for cases of known sin, 
such as have been described, but also for other cases in which s 
party was not certain that he had not so sinned. — 1. For private 
individuals, (a) For a woman after childbirth, at the end of 
the appointed days of purification, i. e. forty days after the birth 
of a boy, eighty after the birth of a girl, — a turtle-dove or a 
young pigeon, accompanied by a burnt offering, consbting of a 
lamb of the first year, or, if the party were poor, a second 
turtle-dove or young pigeon. (Lev. zii. 6 — 8. ; comp. Luke ii. 
24.) (b) For a person recovered from leprosy, at the tinie of 
purification, — a ne-lamb, or (in case of poverty) a pair ot 
turtle-doves or young pigeons, one for a sin-offering and the 
other for a burnt offering. (Lev. xiv. 13. 19. 22., zxx. 33.) 
(c) For a Nazarite who may have met with some accidental 
oiefilement, at hb purification, two turtle-doves or two young 
pigeons, one for a sin offering and the other for a burnt offering. 
(Num. vi. 10, 11.) — 2. For sins of ignorance on the part of the 
whole people, a he-lamb was provided as a Sin Offering, on the 
day of the new moon, on the first day of the year, on the Daj 
of Atonement, at the Passover, at Pentecost, and at the Feast 
of Tabernacles, throughout the eight days. (Num. zxviii. 15. 22. 
30., xxix. 5. 11. 15. &c.) 

The Trespass Offering was in all cases the same as the Sin 
Offering for the common people, which has been already de- 
scribed. The causes for which it was required are stated, for 
the most part, in Lev. v. vi. 1 — 6., xiv. l(i — 14. 

The Peace Offerings were presented either as Thank Offerings, 
Free-will Offerings, or in fulfilment of Vows. They conmsted 
of bullocks, lam1:«, or goats, either male or female, slain at the 
south side of the altar, afler imposition of hands by the offerer. 
The priest sprinkled the blood round the altar, upon which he 
then burnt the customary parts of the flesh, reserving for him* 
self the right shoulder, after it had been waved, and the breast 
afler it had been heaved, by the proprietor. Thank Offerings 
were accompanied by unleavened cakes, mingled with oil,— un* 
leavened wafers (thinner cakes), anointed with oil, — ^and cakes j 
of fine flour, kneaded with oil, — together with leavened bread; | 
one of these cakes being made a heave offering, and reserved 
for the priest employed in sprinkling the blood of the Peace 
Offering. The remainder of the flesh of the offering was ap- 
plied by the owner to an entertainment given to hb domestics, 
to the poor, widows, orphans, and Levites. If any portion of it 
remained until the third day, it was to be burnt. (Lev. iiL 17., 
vii. 11--34.) 

Sacrifices for the ratification of a covenant, resembling that 
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of Abnduun (Gren. xy.), although not prescribed by the Mosaic 
law, were by no means uncommon in practice. (See Deut. xxix. 
11.; Josh. xxiv. 25.; 2 Chron. xxix. 10., xXxiv. 31, 32.; 
£xod. xxiv. 4 — 8. ; 1 Sam. xi. 5. ; 1 Kings i. 9. ; comp. Fs. L 
5. ; 1 Kings viii. 3. ; 2 Chron. vi. 22.) 

2. The Unbloodt Sacbitices were Meat OflTerings and 
Drink Offerings. 

The Meat Offerings, so called, i. e. offerings of food, consisted 
of fine wheat flour, or of cakes or bread prepared from that 
flour, salted, and either mingled or anoint-ed with oil, and in 
some cases accompanied with incense. Honey or leaven was 
neyer added, except to the flrst loaves at Pentecost, and to 
Thank Offerings ; but this leavened bread was never laid on the 
altar. (Lev. ii. 10 — 12., vii. 13.,xxiii. 17.) These offerings were, 
for the most part, presented as accompaniments to other sacrifices. 
(Num. XV. 3 — 12., xxviii. 7 — 29, 39.) But separate offerings of 
this kind were, (1.) the Loaves or Cakes on the Table of Shew- 
bread. (Lev. xxiv. 5 — 9. ; 1 Sam. xxi. 3 — 6. ; Mark ii. 26.) 
(2.) The sheaf of the first fruits of barley, on the second day of 
the Passover, in token of thanksgiving for the ripe harvest. 
(Lev.xxiii. 10.) (3.) Twowheaten loaves, as first-fruits, also 
in the way of thanksgiving, at Pentecost. (Lev. xxiii. 17 — 20.) 
(4.) As a Trespass Offering, for those who were too poor to 
provide either doves or pigeons. (Lev. v. 1 — 4., 11 — 13.) 

The Drink Offering, of wine, was an additional accom- 
paniment to the ordinary sacrifices, in quantity proportioned to 
that of l^e oil which formed part of the Meat ()ffering. It 
was poured out round the altar. (Num. xv. 3 — 12., xxviii. 7 — 
29. 39.) 

We proceed now to take notice of the general intention and 
design of this whole system of sacrifice and offering, as it existed 
^der the Mosaic code. 

As to their more immediate intention, these sacrifices, con- 
sidered as a burden, or course of duty, imposed upon the Is- 
raelites, served the purpose of discipline, comprising as they 
did an outward form of worship, in obedience to the Divine 
command. They were subjects of express injunction, pro- 
ceeding from the Divine Sovereign, laws of the theocracy, a yoke 
imposed in token of authority and as a test of submission. 
And, besides this, they were a means of preventing idolatry^ and 
of restraining the chosen people from a wanton desire of 
ioiitating the religious rites of heathen nations ; thus contri- 
buting to preserve them from injurious contact and familiarity 
with Siose nations, which was a matter of great importance in 
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the Divine economy, with a view to the mainteDance, and tdti* 
mate propagation, of true religion in the world. 

More than this. These rites were si/mbolical, designed and 
adapted to represent truths and facts of universal import, 
means or channels of that Divine revelation which it was the 
will of the Most High to impart to the Jews first, and through 
them to all mankind. The Unbloody Sacrifices, and the Thank 
Ofierings, were, doubtless, significations of that spirit of grati- 
tude and self-dedication which are due from man, simply as a 
created and dependent being, to his Maker and Preserver. 
And A still further and deeper meaning lay in the sacrifices, 
properly so called, that is to say, those wnich included the 
death of a victim, forming, as they did, the principal and lead- 
ing feature of the whole economy. The meaning of these 
sacrifices, plainly declared, and capable of being easily compre- 
hended, even at the first period of their institution, had refer- 
ence to sin and its removal. The animals sacrificed appeared 
as the substitutes of those by whom, or on whose account, they 
were offered ; and the reason of their being thus substituted 
was sin : so that hereby- the people were enabled to understand 
that by their sin they had been separated from God, and were 
not permitted directly to approach Him ; that sin had merited 
punishment, death ; but that, at the same time, there was mercy 
with God, and that a way of acceptance was provided by His 
own appointment, yet by such an intervention as that the 
penalty of sin, while removed from the guilty, was made to fall 
on the head of an innocent sufferer. In one word, the Jewish 
sacrifices symbolised the substitution of the innocent for the 
guilty, in the way of Divine appointment ; they were clearly 
vicarious, and, as such, they were not of mere human inventioiii 
but were ordained by Grod Himself: and hence they were 
adapted to produce and maintain in the mind of the worshipper 
a sense of personal sin and guilt, combined with a hope of 
Divine mercy and forgiveness. These convictions of sin were 
liable to be informed and strengthened by the moral law; and 
the more thoroughly that law was understood, in the extent and 
spirituality of its requirements, the deeper and more enlightened 
would be the sense of sin on the mind of a pious Jew, and accord- 
ingly the more earnest his desire of merciful pardon and accept* 
ance* But then, at the same time, in proportion as these views 
and feelings gathered strength, and especially when the mind was 
enlighteoed by the teaching of the prophets, who expounded 
the moral law, and declared that the mere outward observance 
of the ritual ^as of little worth, the pious Israelite would be 
convinced of the insufficiency of these sacrifices to take away 
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sins ; and while he would feel that the ideas which they con- 
veyed were true, he would yet learn to regard them as no more 
than shadows of a substance not yet fully disclosed, — a substance 
which, moreoTer, his mind would naturally connect with the 
idea of the Great Deliverer, so long promised by God, and so 
earnestly expected by every faithful descendant of Abraham. 
In thb case the symbols were no longer mere representations 
of present truth ; they had already begun to point to something 
out of and beyond themselves ; they had become prophetic, 
that is to say, they had assumed the character of types. For, 
a type, as we have already seen, is a prophetic symbol, a fore- 
shadowing representation of something yet to come or to be 
accompli&ed. 

This typical character of the Mosaic sacrifices, — capable, 
probably, of being more or less apprehended by pious Jews, 
especially during the progress of revelation by means of the 
inspired interpretations and predictions of the prophets, — is 
plainly declared to us under the higher illumination of the 
Gospel. We learn from the New Testament, and especially 
from the Epistle to the Hebrews, that the Jewish sacrifices 
were of themselves insufiicient to take away sin ; that the ele- 
ments of the Mosaic system, if considered in themselves alone, 
and not regarded as introductory and preparatory to something 
higher and better, were weak and poor (see Gal. Iv. 9.) ; but 
that, in Ihe counsels of God, they were not alone, they were 
only rudimentary and subsidiary to that economy which should 
not only present the ideas of mercy to humble penitents through 
vicarious sufiering, but also should contain and embody the 
work of mercy in the fact of Bedemption ; in a word, that 
these sacrifices did foreshadow good things to come, even the 
real, perfect, and sufficient sacrifice of our Saviour Christ, who 
offered Himself for us, once for all, upon the cross. 

And from these sacrifices, which, with all the aid of the 
moral law and of progressive prophecy, did but gradually and 
partiaUy disclose tneir meaning to the mind of a teachable and 
pious Jew, we are in a position to gather much valuable in- 
stniction, and to receive many wholesome impressions, con- 
cerninff the nature, efficacy^ and api)lication of that great 
Christum work of Atonement and Purification, of which they 
nre now expressly declared to have been types or shadows. (Se^ 
especially Heb. ix. x.)* 

* On this whole subject, see Fairbalm On ihe Typology of Scripture, 
See also Litton's Bampton Lectures On Uiit Motoac Dispensation con- 
«2ere(i as Introduckfry to Ckristianity. As to the import of Mosaic 

X 
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With regard to the special import of the several diffeMut 
kinds of sacrifice, it is supposed that we may consider the Bomt 
Offering as a oomprehensive sacrifice, representing the whole 
meaning or full idea of the institute, and pointing with peculiar 
emphasis to Christ as taking away the sins of the world, — the 
Sin Offering, as symbolising atonement for special sins of igno- 
rance or in&mity,— the Trespass Offering, as chiefly indicating 
reparation or restitution, — the Meat or Drink Offering, as de- 
noting good works wrought in faith, through the power of 
the Holy Spirit (represented by the oil), accompanied with 
prayer (frai&incense), and incorruptibility (salt), — while the 
x^eace CHOTerings are distinctly marked as expressions of thanks- 
giving and praise, with humble acknowledgment of God*s free 
and unmerited bounty. 

Elemkhtabt ahd Gsneral Questions. 

361. Where were the Levitical sacrifices oflfored, according to th« 
Law? 



83rmboli8ms Mr. Litton shows that it embodied the ideas of *< man's 
natur^ pollution in the sight of a hol^ God, the consequent separation 
between the two, the Divine mercy m making the first overtures to 
repair Uie breadi, and the necessity of mediation and atonement as the 
means of reconciliation.*' He explains that the Levitical sacrifices were 
indeed inadequate to the purpose of expiating sin, but that they had 
'* prospective uses, that they were intended to prefigure the great truths 
of Redemption ; and that if the Divine Author of the Mosaic institutioos 
Himself, by the destruction of the temple and the dissolution of the na- 
tional polity, brought the elder dispensation to a close, it was becaose, 
the reuity being come, of which it presented the shadow, it was no longer 
needed." And with respect to the firame of mind which the Mosaic 
ceremonies were adapted to produce and cherish in the Jewish worshipper, 
thus producing an inward, as well as an outward, preparation of the way 
of the Lord, he says, *< A contrite spirit, a longing for deliverance from 
both the guilt and the poorer of sin, trust in the promises of God, and a 
hope of fhture redemption, — such was the general frame of naind which 
the discipline under which he was placed tended to form in l^e ancient 
believer. The Law, indeed, having conducted its disciple thus far, coold 
do no more for him ; for fiirther advancement it must resign him to a 
more efficient teacher. What Moses began, Christ came to perfect 
Yet the religion of the Christian differs in degree only, not in kind, from 
that of his predecessor under the old covenant; the more essential de* 
ments which, in a heightened form, corresponding to the fuller measniB 
of knowledge and of spiritual influence vouchsded, are found in thQ 
former, belong also to the latter. In the Jew who was one inwardly, we 
see all the lineaments of the Christian character, though not as yet the 
perfect image $ and thus by the inner bond of the spiritual life, not less 
than by the external one of history and the written word, are the two 
dispensatioiis conaeeted, and pass the one into the other.** 
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362. Distingnish between sacrifices with blood und unbloody oflfbrings ; 
and eanmerate the seyeral Levitical sacrifices and offerings^ under these 
two heads. 

863. Mention the animals which were appropriated to the several 
kinds of sacrifice. 

364. Describe, in general, the mode of offbrinff the Jewish sacrifices. 

365. What do yon xmderstand bj Wave-offenng and Heaye-offering? 

366. What is the meaning of the tenn Meat Offerins:? 

367. State generally how we are to regard the Mosaic institution of 
ncrifice> as disciplinary, — symbolical, — and typical. 

Additional Questions. 

368. Point ont the connection between sacrifice and priesthood imder 
the Mosaic ceremony. 

369. Describe particularly the Burnt Offerings, — Sin Oflferings, — 
Trespass Ofierings, — and Peace Ofierings, with their appropriate cere- 
monies. 

370. Describe the Meat Offerings, and the Drink Offerings. 

371. Explain more fully the symbolical and typical import, togetiier 
With theproper moral effect, of the Levitical sacrifices. 

872. What appear to have been the special meanings of the different 
lunda of sacrifice and offering ? 



CHAPTER XXI. 

Jbwish Festivals, and other Sacseb Seasons. 

(Yarious parts of Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy, 
indicated in the course of the Chapter.) 

The sacred days and seasons of the Jews were, for the most 
part, weekly, monthly, or annual ; but some few were cele- 
brated at longer intervals. 

The weekly festival was ihe Sabbath-day. This institution 
was of primitive antiquity, having been appointed immediately 
after the creation, for the observance of all mankind, in the 
way of rest from ordinary labour, and for the purpose of devout 
remembrance and worship of the great Creator. Hence we 
find Very ancient mention of the division of time by weeks* 
(Gen. vii. 4. 10., viii. 10. 12., xxix. 27.) It is probable that 
the observance of this sacred day was, more or less, discontinued 
among the Israelites during their bondage in Egypt, perhaps 
nnder compulsion ; but it is clear that the memory of it was 
oot lost, from the wav in which Moses alluded to it, as a well- 
known institution, berore the delivery of the Law. (Exod. xvi. 

K 2 
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23 — ^26.) Under the Law, however, not only was the original 
observance restored, but it was stamped with a peculiar and 
additional meaning, and enforced with an especial strictness, 
being regarded as commemorative, not only of the work of 
creation, but also of the deliverance of the Israelites from 
Egypt; and, hence, as a sign* of the covenant subsisting be- 
tween God and that people. (Exod. xxzi. 13 — 17. ; Deut. v. 14, 
15. ; Jer. xvii. 19—27.; Ezek. xx. 20—22.) 

The Sabbath was distinguished by cessation from ordinary 
labour on the part of all classes of men, and even of cattle, L e. 
by a sacred rest (Exod. xx. 10., xxxi. 14 — 17.; Deut. v. 12 
— 14.; — Exod. xvi. 22 — 30., xxxiv. 21., xxxv. 3.; Num. xv. 
32 — 36.; see also Neh. x., xiii.; Amos, viiL 5.) : by holy con- 
vocations, or religious assemblies for public worship (Lev. xix. 
30., xxvi. 2. ; 2 Kings, iv. 23.) ; and by an addition to the daily 
sacrifice in the Tabernacle service, and the changing of the 
shew-bread. (Lev. xxiv. 8. ; Num. xxviii. 9. 10.) These ob* 
«ervance8 wei*e to be maintained in a spirit of cheerful and 
dutiful obedience. (Isa. Iviii. 13, 14.) The Sabbath was alwa^ 
regarded as the opposite of a fast (see Neh. viii. 9 — 12. [Tobit, 
ii. 1.] ; Luke, xiv. 1.). In the time of degenerate Judaism this 
view of the holy day was abused in favour of idle sensuality ; 
while, on the other hand, the Pharisees disfigured the sacied 
institution by the enforcement of strict and minute prohibitions, 
not prescribed by the letter of the Mosaic law, and at variance 
with its spirit, which called for cheerful bodily rest and reli- 
gious exercise. 

The Days of the New Mbotiy — although not being days of 
sacred rest or of holy convocation, and, therefore, not holding 
the rank of feasts, — were yet distinguished by the same special 
ofierings as those which belonged to the festivals, and by the 
sounding of trumpets over the Burnt ofierings. (Num. x. 10., 
xxi. 11 — 14.; Ps. Ixxxi. 4.) These days were distinguished 
also by public worship and religious instruction (2 Kings, iv.23.; 
Isa. Ixvi. 23. ; Ezek. xlvi. 1. ; Amos, viii. 15.) ; and they appear 
to have been also marked by extraordinary festivities. (1 Saoi* 
XX. 5. 24—27.) 

The new moon of the seventh ecclesiastical month TisH 
(nearly our October) was the first day of the civil year, and 
was observed with great solenmity, b^g made, like the Sab* 

* Just as the rainbow, which had, perhaps, previously existed, wtf 
made the sign of a covenant on the part of God ; and aa circunMasifflii 
already practised by at leaat some people in the time of Abraham^ vM 
yet preacribed to him as the tokan of a covenant on his part. 
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bath) 11 day of sacred rest and of holy conyocation. (Lev. xxiii. 
24. ; Num. xxix. 1 — 6.> This was emphatically called The 
Feast of Trumpets ; ana may be probably regarded as sym- 
bolical of the voice or word of Grod. (See Exod. xix. 5. 18. 19. ; 
Rev. i. 10., iv. 1.; 1 Cor. xv. 52.) 

The Annual Festivals were the Passover, the Feast of Weeks, 
and the Feast of Tabernacles. (Lev. 2uciii.) 

The institution of the Passover^ its mode of celebration, and 
its symbolical and typical import, have been already described. 

On the fiftieth day, i. e. after the complete lapse of seven 
weeks from the second day of the Passover, which was marked 
by the presentation of the first ripe barley-sheaf, was celebrated 
the festival commonly called, in later times, Pentecost (a Greek 
word signifying the fiftieth, sc, day, Acts, ii. 1.), but denomi- 
nated in the Old Testament the Feast of Weeks (Exod. xxxvi« 
22.; Deut. xvi. 10 — 17.), and sometimes the Feast of Harvest^ 
because it was celebrated at the close of the whole (barley and 
wheat) harvest (Exod. xxiii. 16.), or the Day of the First- 
Fruits^ because it was the day on which the Israelites were re- 
quired to present to the Lord, with thanksgiving, the first-fruits 
of the wheat harvest in bread baked of the new com, and so, 
in fact, the first-fruits of the whole corn harvest now reaped 
and gathered into store. (Exod. xxiii. 16. ; Lev. xxiiL 15 — 21. ; 
Num. xxviii. 26 — 31.; Deut. xxvi. 5 — 10.) 

The fiftieth da^ after the departure of the Israelites from 
Egypt was signahsed as the (probable) period of the giving of 
the Law at Mount Sinai. Hence some Jewish writers have 
represented the Feast of Weeks as designed to commemorate 
that event ; but no such meaning is attached to it in Scripture, 
nor is any reference made to it by Josephus or by Philo. 

This day is marked in the Mosaic ritual by additional sacri- 
fices (Lev. xxiii. 18 — 20. ; Num. xxviii. 27 — 31.) ; and it was 
afterwards distinguished among the people by festive processions, 
in which they carried their offerings of first-fruits in baskets to 
Jerusalem. In later times it was celebrated during a whole 
week ; but the observance of no more than one day is prescribed 
in Scripture* It was, properly, the festival of the end of harvest, 
or a sacred harvest-home. And, while thus celebrating the 
completed gift of an annual provision of earthly bread, it may 
be regarded as typical of the work of finished redemption, in- 
volvmg a supply of the bread of life, or all needful and salu- 
tary means of grace. It is to be remembered that the Holy 
Spirit was given to the Church, in a signal manner, on the 
Day of Pentecost. 

The Feast of Tabemacles (or, rather, of Booths) was insti- 

k3 
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tuted in commemoration of the dwelling of the Israelites in tents 
during their sojourn in the Wilderness (£xod« xxiii. 42, 43.); 
and with this was combined the celebration of the Vintage, 
whence the festival is called also the Feaxt of Ingatherings. 
(Exod. xxiii. 16., xxxiy. 22.) This festival lasted eight days, 
beginning with the fifteenth of Tisri (October). It was £s- 
tinguished bv a larce number of special sacrifices (Num. xxix. 
12—^9.), — by the (septennial) public reading of the Law (Deut. 
xxxi. 10 — 13.) — and especidlj bj the general custom of 
dwelling in booths made of branches of trees (in later times, 
constructed upon the roofs of the houses), and by the carrying 
of branches of palm (and other) trees, accompanied with the 
singing of Uosanna. (Lev. xxiii. 34-~43. ; Num. xxix. 12. 35.; 
Deut. xvi. 13 — 15. ; Neh. viiL 18. ; [2 Mac. x. 6.] ; Ps. cxviii. 
25. ; Matt. xxi. 8, 9.) In later times there was also the custom 
of a solemn libation of water fetched from the pool of Siloam 
every day at the time of the morning sacrifice. This water was 
brought, in a colden vessel, by a pries^ through the water-gate 
into the Temple, where it was mixed with wine, and then poured 
upon the altar. (This took place with reference to Isaiah, xii. 3. ; 
compare John, vii. 37.) It also belonged to the later method 
of celebration of the festival, that, every day, after the evening 
sacrifice, lamps were lighted on four golden candelabra in the 
Court of the Women, while the priests and Levites san^ the 
Songs of Degrees (Ps. cxx — cxxxiv.) on the steps of the mner 
court, and the principal men kept up a dance in the Court of 
the Women, holding lighted torches or tapers in their hand& 
Besides this, there was a daily procession round the altar, seven 
times repeated on the seventh day, by men holding in their 
l^ft hands the fruits of the citron tree, and in their ri^ht palm- 
branches with pieces of myrtle and willow intertwined, and 
sinj^ng Hosanna I * 

This festival was commemorative of the historical fact of the 
sojourn of the Israelites in the Wilderness, after they had lefl 
Egypt, and before they entered on the possession of Canaan 
'Si 



(See Deut. viii. 2-^5.) In its typical import, it may perhs. 
be understood as representing the Church triumphant looking 
back, with joy and thanksgiving, to the trials and difficulties of its 
earthly state, and celebrating the goodness of Him who safeif 
conducted it to His everlasting habitation. (See Zech. xiv. 16.) 
The Mosaic ritual appointed one annual season of humiliation, 
— the great Day of Atonement^ which took place on Uie tenth 
of Tisri (usually about the middle or end of October) five days 

* It has been observed that these customs gave occasion to the mis- 
taken idea that the Jews held sacrifices in honour of Bacchus. Tacitus. 

Hitt, V. 5. 
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before the Feast of Tabernacles. (Lev. xvi. 1 — 34., xxiii. 26— 
32.; Num. xziz. 7 — 11.) The whole d&j was marked by 
cessation from labour, and penitential humibation * ; and it was 
chiefly distinguished by the exercise of the following peculiar 
functions of Uie High rriest. Having washed himself in water, 
he was directed to put on, not his more splendid vestments, 
bat only the holy linen garments common to himself with all 
the priests, and the mitre. He then offered a younff buUock 
as a Sin Offering for himself and his family (i. e. the whole 
sacerdotal body), with a ram for a Burnt 0£^ring*, and, taking 
with him some of the blood of the bullock, together with a 
censer of burning coals from the altar, upon which he had 
placed handfuls of incense, he entered within the veil, where 
he sprinkled the blood upon the mercy-seat, and before it, seven 
times. After this, which may be regarded as an act of personal 
expiation, or expiation for the priesthood alone, the High Priest 
presented before the Lord, at the door of the Tabernacle, two 
goats ; upon which he cast lots, to determine one of these as 
about to be sacrificed for a Sin Offering, and the other to be 
for a scape-goat f, or for releasing, to let go into the Wilderness. 
The goat set apart for the Lord, was then slain as a Sin 
Offering for the sins of the whole people; and with the 
blood of this victim the Hiffh Priest again entered the Most 
Holy Place, where he sprinlued this blo^ in the same manner 
as he had already sprinkled that of the bullock. Having 
come out of the Most Holy Place, the High Priest then applied 
the blood, both of the bullock and of the goat, to the Altar of 
Incense, in order to reconcile, or make atonement for the Holy 
Place, <— and afterwards to the Altar of Burnt Offering, for a 
simiUr purpose with regard to it. The atonement by blood having 
been thus completed, Uie High Priest went to the live goat, which 
had been left standing at uie door of the Tabernacle (where 
he had been presented before the Lord in order that atone- 
ment might be made for him l\ — and laid both his hands upon 
its head, confessing over it ^ all the iniquities of the children of 

* *<It was not expressly ordered to be kept as a fast (fasting as an 
ordinance nowhere occurs in the Pentateuch) j but it v^ould naturally be 
so observed for the most part ; and indeed, latterly, was familiarly named 
the Fast" (Acts, xxviL 9.) — Fairbaim, Topology, Motaic Period, part iii. 

cIlv. 

t lit for Azaael ; which has been variously interpreted, ** for a scape- 
goat, or goat sent away," *' for (i. e. into) a desert place," *<for Satan or 
*n evil spirit," **for complete removal or dismissal," or, more probably, 
'*/or separation and oblivion." — See Fairbaim, 7ypo&^, jUotaie Ft- 
^ly^ Note to chap. t. part iii. 

\ Not ** with him," as in our version of Lev. zvL 10. 

k4 
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Israel, and all their trans^essions in all their sins," thitf 
** putting them upon the head of the goat ; " — after which the 
animal was sent away, " by the hand of a fit man,** into the 
Wilderness, bearing upon him all the iniquities of the people, 
into a land not inhabited. The High Priest then put off the 
linen garments in which he had thus far officiated, and left 
them m the Holy Place ; and, having assimied his ordinary 
and more splendid vestments, he offered for himself and the 
people, at the evening sacrifice, a Burnt Offering, consisting of 
a young bullock, a ram, and seven lambs of the first year, with 
the customary Meat and Drink Offerings, and a kid for a Sin 
Offering. The fat of the Sin Offering was burnt upon the 
altar ; and the bodies of the bullock and the goat were carried 
out of the camp and burnt. The person employed in removing 
and burning these bodies, and the man who had conducted the 
scape-goat mto the Wilderness, were required to wash them- 
selves and their clothes before they should return into the 
camp. 

In its symbolical and typical import, the Daj of Atonement 
was clearly a concentration of the idea of propitiation by sacri- 
fice, denoting the completeness of that propitiation in itself,— 
the sentiments of deep and humble penitence, proper for sinfiii 
man seeking forgiveness, — and the full effects of propitiation in 
the procuring of near and favourable access to the presence of the 
Most High. *' It is to this that the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews most especially and frequently refers, when pointing to 
Christ for the great realities which were darkly revealed under 
the ancient shadows. He tells us that, through the flesh of Christ 
given unto death for the sins of the world, a new and living 
way has been provided into the Holiest, as through a veil, no 
longer concealing and excluding from the presence of God, but 
opening to receive every penitent trans^essor, — of which, 
indeed, the literal rending of the veil at Christ*s death (Matt, 
xxvii. 51.), was already a matter-of-fact announcement; — 
that through the blood of Jesus we can enter, not only with 
safety, but even with boldness, into the region of Grod*s mani- 
fested presence; that this arises from Christ Himself having 
gone with His own blood into the heavens, that is, presen^ 
mg Himself there as the perfected Redeemer of His people, 
who had borne for them the curse of sin, and had for ever satis- 
fied the justice of God concerning it ; — and that the sacrifice 
b^ which all this has been accomplished, bein? that of one infi- 
nitely jprecious, is attended with none of the imperfections 
belongmg to the Old Testament service, but is adequate to 
meet the necessities of a guilty conscience, and to present the 
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spirit 85 well as the flesh of the sinner with acceptance before 
God." (Heb.ix. X.)* 

There were also some Mosaic institutions, the observance of 
wiiich was fixed at longer than annual intervals. These were, 
the Sabbatical Year, and the Jubilee. 

The Sabbatical Year was every seventh year, during which it 
was ordained that the land should rest, i. e. lie fallow, — debts 
were not to be collected, — any Jews who should have fallen 
into a state of slavery or bondage were to be released t» — and (as 
we have already seen) the Book of the Law was to be publicly 
read during the Feast of Tabernacles. (Exod. xxiii. 10, 11. ; Lev. 
XXV. 1 — ^22. ; Exod. xxi. 2, 5. ; Deut. xv. 1, 2. 9. 12., xxxi. 10 
—13.) To the observance of this institution, as far as it related 
to the non-cultivation of the land, a special promise of super- 
abundance on the sixth year was annexed : but the observance 
was neglected almost from the accession of Saul to the Captivity, 
daring nearly 490 years ; a neglect which is marked as one of 
the national sins which the Captivity was designed to punish. 
The duration of the Captivity (seventy years) appears to^ be 
pointed out as corresponding to the number of Sabbatical 
Years which had been profaned. (2 Chron. xxxvi. 21.) 

The Year of Jubilee was every fiftieth year, following the 
completion of seven times seven years. It commenced on the 
Day of Atonement (10th of Tisri), and was ushered in with the 
soimding of trumpets by the priests throughout the land; whencQ 
its name, a trumpet being called in Hebrew keren jvbel. This 
year had everything in common with the Sabbatical Year ; it 
was distinguished by the liberation of all Jewish bond-servants, 
male and ^male, and, more particularly, by the restoration', of 
bU property % which had been alienated or pledged by Jewish 
owners. (Lev. xxv. 8—17., 24 — 28. ; Num. xiLxvi. 4.; comp. 
Isaiah, Ixi. I, 2.) 

These Sabbatical Years and Years of Jubilee may be under- 
stood as desired for the immediate purpose of social benefit,— 
for a memorial of the fact that Canaan itself was not the fixed, 
perfect, and final habitation of God*s people, — and for a type of 
the future restoration of all things. (See also Isa. Ixi. 1, 2., with 
Lev, iv. 18, 19.) 

In the later period of their history, the Jews established 
<yEBES Festivals and Fasts for their own observance. 

These were : — 1. A fast on the seventeenth day of the fourth 

* Fairbaim's Typology^ Mosaic Period, part iii ch. v. 
, t Bat some say that this release of slaves took place not in the Sabba- 
^^ year, as such, but in the seventh year of their servitude, whatever 
that might be. X Except houses in walled towns, Lev. xxx. 30— d4. 
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moDth Thammuz (Jiil^), to deplore the capture of Jemsalem 
by Nebuchadnezzar, m the reign of Zedekiah (Jer. lii. 6, 7.; 
Zech. viii. 19). — 2, Another on the ninth day of the fifth month, 
Ab (August), in commemoration of the burning of the Temple 
by Nebuzar-adan (Zech. yiL 3 — 5., Tiii. 19. ; Jer. lii. 12. ; comp. 
2 Einffs, XXV. 8 — 10). — 3. Another on the third day of the 
Beventh month, Tisri (October), by way of mourning for the 
murder of Gedaliah (Jer. xli. 2. ; comp. 2 Kings, xxv. 25.).— 
4. Another on the tenth day of the tenth month, Tebeth (Ja- 
nuary), in remembrance of the commencement of the sie^e of 
Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar. (Zech. viii. 19. with 2 Kings, 
xxv. 1.) — And here it may be observed that the Jews con- 
tinued to observe these Fasts as such after their return from 
the Captivity, notwithstanding the word of the Lord by Zecha- 
riah commanding them to turn them into festivals. (Zech. vilL 
18, 19.) 

The additional festivals were especially, — 1. The Feast of 
Purim, or Lots, to commemorate the deliverance of the Jews 
from the machinations of Haman, as recorded in the book of 
Esther. This lasted two days, the fourteenth and fifteen^^h of 
the twelfth month, Adar (March) ; of which day the latter was 
regarded as the chief or greater. — The Feast of Dedication, to 
commemorate the purification, or fresh consecration of the 
Temple, after its desecration by Antiochus Epiphanes. This 
festival, established by Judas Maccabaeus, was celebrated during 
eiffht days, beginning with the twenty-fifth of the ninth monthi 
Chisleu (December). It was distinguished by the ofiering of 
numerous sacrifices, — by a general illumination (whence it was 
sometimes called the Feast of Lights), — and by other public 
rejoicings.* 

Elementary and General Questions. 

873. Recount the principal Jewish Festivals and Solemnities, distin* 
guishing them into weekly, monthly, annual, and at longer intervals. 

874. Trace the history of the Sabbath-day to the times of Moses in- 
clusive. 

875. Describe the proper observance of the Sabbath among the Jews. 
876.- How was this sacred iBstitation abused in the later period of the 

Jewish history? 

877. Which of the Annual Festivals does Scripture describe in connec- 
tion with the history of the Exodus? 

, 878. What festival followed the Passover after the lapse of seves 
weeks? 

879. By what ceremonies was the Feast of Weeks distinguished? 

* Jahn, BibKache ArekSologie, TheO, iii. Kap. viii. ; to which I am in« 
debted for many particulars embodied in this chapter. 
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880. Explain its symbolical and typical import 

381. What was commemorated b^* the Feast of Tabernacles ? 

382. Describe the ceremonies with which it was observed, Mosaic and 
of later date. 

383. What seems to be its typical significance ? 

384. Give a general description of the ceremonies of the Day of Atone- 
ment. 

385. State its symbolical and typical import 

386. What was the Sabbatical Year, and how was it to be observed ? 

387. What was the Tear of Jubilee, and what were its appropriate ob- 
aervances? 

388. Explain the probable reason and meaning of these sacred years. 

Additional Qusstions. 

389. Show^ that the appointment of the Sabbath as a sign between God 
and the Israelites does not necessarily imply that it was then a new in- 
stitntioii. 

390. Give the reasons of the following terms as applied to the same 
festival, — Feast of Weeks, Feast of Harvest, Day of the First Froits^ 
Pentecoet 

391. What significance, not alluded to in Scripture, has been attached 
to the Feast of Weeks by some Jewish writers ? Mention two eminent 
Jewish writers, who, like Scripture, are silent concerning it. 

392. How was the Feast of Tabernacles otherwise denominated, and 
??hy? 

393. What day of the year was set apart as the Day of Atonement ? 
894. Describe, as fully as you can, the ceremonies of the Day of Atone- 

znent 

395. Mention some other Feasts and Festivals established by the Jews 
themselves in later times 



CHAPTER XXIL 



Mosaic Ritual. — Other Cbeemohies. Fibst-Fruits, 
Tithes, ahx> other Dubs. 

Vabious occasions of ceremonial deJUement are recorded in Ley. 
zii— XV. Many of these were, more or less, unavoidable ; and 
no guilt was involved in the contracting of any of them, except 
Kttch as were absolutely prohibited, or prohibited to certam 
parties. But guilt was always contracted by the omission of 
the prescribed purifications. In many instances, this purifica« 
tiMi consisted smaply in washing the person and clothes at the 
end of the day ; wmle certain special and more elaborate pro- 
cesses were marked out for those who had been defiled bj con- 
tact with a corpse, a grave, or the bones of a dead man, and for 
those who had recovmd &om leprosy. 
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As a rmrificaHonJrom deJUemewt hy touching a carpfe^ or other 
personal contact with the dead, it was provided that on the fol- 
lowing third and seventh days the party should be sprinkled bj 
a clean person with water containing the ashes of a red heifer 
which had been burnt (not on the altar, but) without the camp, 
with certain prescribed ceremonies, including the burning of 
cedar wood, hyssop*, and scarlet wool together with the victim. 
The water containing the ashes was sprinkled on the person to 
be purified, by means of hyssop, scarlet wool, and cedar (i. e. 
probabl}^, hyssop and scarlet wool fastened to a stick of cedar). 
After this sprinkling, the party was directed to wash his person 
and his clothes, and on the seventh day he was pronounced 
clean. (Num. xix. 1 — ^21.) This ceremonjr appears to point to 
the fact that death is the wa^ or fruit of sin, and to the neces- 
sity of an inward moral purification from that evil which is its 
root As, by the form of purification now described, those who 
had contracted legal defilement were re-admitted to the privilege 
of divine worship, so, they who have been polluted and rendered 
obnoxious to death by sin are restored, by the application of 
the blood of Christ to the conscience and the heart, to the 
liberty of real and spiritual approach to Grod. (See Heb. ix. 
13, 14. ; and comp. Ps. li. 7.) 

Strong leffal defilement was contracted also by the disease of 
leprosy. A leper^ as such, was excluded, not only from 
public worship, but even from the camp or cities of Israel, and 
from ordinary intercourse with his fellow men ; being required 
to keep himself at a distance from human habitations, and with 
many humiliating signs to declare himself unclean, when any 
one should come within reach of hearing. After recovery 
from his disease, it was required that he should go througb 
an elaborate ceremony of purification before he could be re- 
admitted into society. This process was as follows. The re- 
covered leper first underwent an examination outside the 
camp (or tne city) by a priest (comp. Matt. viii. 4. ; Mark, i. 
44. ; Luke, v. 14., vii. 14.) ; and if the priest pronounced the 
cure perfect, he then sent for two live clean birds (probably I 
turtle-doves or pigeons), cedar wood, scarlet wool, and hyssop: 
and afterwards, one of the birds having been killed over an 
earthen vessel containing fresh spring water, the priest dipped I 
the living bird, together with the cedar, scarlet wool, and 
hyssop, into the mingled blood and water, with which he then j 
Sprinkled the recovered leper seven times, and pronounced 
hun clean, at the same time letting the living bird loose into the 

* The *< hyssop " of Scripture is probably the caper-pUnk 
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opfen field. Having been thus pronounced clean, the r^overed 
leper then washed ^ clothes, shaved off all his hair, and washed 
m body ; vrhereupon he was permitted to enter the camp (or 
elty), being, however, still required to remain abroad out of his 
tent (or house) seven days. On the seventh day, he was directed 
again to shave off all his hair, and to wash his clothes and flesh 
in pure water. After this, on the eighth day, he was required 
to bring one lamb for a Trespass Offering, another for a Sin 
Offering, and a third for a Burnt Offering, together with the 
CQStomary Meat Offering, and a log of oil. The priest then 
sprinkled his right ear, the thumb of his right hand, and the 
great toe of his right foot, first with some of the blood of the 
Trespass Offering, and afterwards with the oil, some of which he 
also poured on his head. This was designed as a special act of 
consecration, by which the party concerned was re-admitted 
into the number of the chosen people. And when this re-ad- 
missiou had taken place, the restored Israelite was in a condition 
to bring his Sin Offering, Burnt Offering, and Meat Offering, and 
present them, in the usual manner, before the Lord. (Lev. ziii, 
ziv.) The significancy of this institution is obvious. Under the 
law. Leprosy was regarded as, next to death, a symbol of the im- 
parity, pollution, and loathsomeness of sin; and the legal cere- 
mony of purification is therefore to be regarded as emblematic of 
a moral purification, or deliverance from sin under its character 
of defilement. More especially: — while other ceremonies point 
chiefly to deliverance from sin as separating man from God, 
the purification of the leper may be regarded as peculiarly 
referring to the fact that sin separates man also from all pure 
and holy beings, or the whole family of God, — and as setting 
forth the restoration of the penitent to the blessed company of 
all faithful people, or his re^mission to the cooununion of 
saints, by means of the great appointed sacrifice, the benefits of 
which are appropriated to the mdividual by faith. 

The first-born of men and animals were considered peculiarly 
sacred. The first-born of metf were presented to the Lord, and 
redeemed for a price (not exceeding five shekels), accordinff to 
the valuation of the priest; this usually took place at the time 
of the purification of the mother. (Num. xviiL 14 — 16.; £xod, 
xiii. 13.; Lev. ii. 22.) The firstlings of cows, sheep, or gpata, 
if without blemish, when about one ^e^r old, were to be offered 
in sacrifice, the customary pieces bemg burnt on the altar, and 
the remsunder being assigned to the priests. (Num. xviii. 17, 18. ; 
Lev. xxvii. 26.) If the young aninials were not fit for sacrifice, 
OQ account of blemisht they were then devoted entire to iJie 
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use of the priests. (Deut. xv. 19—23.) The fintlines of other 
animals, as for instance, the ass, were to be either kifled^ or re- 
deemed by a lamb (Exod. ziii. 13.) or at a valuation, with the 
addition of a fifth, — or they might be sold, and the proceeds paid 
to the priests. ^Exod. xxvii. 27.) All this was designed as a 
standing memorial of the deliverance of the first-bom of Israel 
in Egypt, when the Lord smote the first-bom of the Bgrptians. 
(Exod. xiii. 2, 11 — 16.; Deut. iii. 12, 13.; see also Num. iii 
40--^ 1.) 

First-Fruits, Besides joining in the public offering of first- 
iruits at the Passover, and at the Feast of Weeks, every Israelite 
was required to present the first-fruits of his own produce of 
corn, wine, oil, and wool, in token of thankfulness to the 
Heavenly Giver of the whole. The quantity was left at the 
option of the offerer. These offerings were not laid on the 
altar ; but they became the property of the priests. (Exod. xxiii. 
19.; Lev. ii. 12.; Num. xv* 17 — 21. , xviiL 11 — 13.; Peut. 
xviii. 4., xxvi. 1—11.) 

7\thes» The custom of pacing tithes (tenths) of propertyt>r 
produce, for the use of ministers of religion and the general 
maintenance of religious worship, was of ver^ ancient £ite, as 
appears from the cases of Abranam (Gen. xiv. 20.) and Jacob 

!€ren. xxviii. 22.) ; and as such it was recognised by Moses 
Dent. xii. 11. 17 — 19., xiv. 22,23.), who gave instructioiu 
that these tithes should be brought to the Tabernacle on the 
great festivals, and should be applied in the way of peace- 
offerings, and in furnishing an entertainment to the Levites and 
the poor; — only with permission to those who might reside at 
a distance fVom the Tabernacle to convert the substance of 
their tithes into money, with which they should afterwards pur- 
chase the necessary offerings on the spot. (Deut-. xiv. 24 — ^27.) 
Besides these tithes, which Moses only r^ulated, there were 
also others which he instituted, or introduced for the first time, 
as a part of his economy. These latter were called the first 
tithes [Tobit, i. 7.] in contradistinction to the others as the 
second. They were payable annually to the Levites as the 
officers of the invisible Kin? ; and were applied to their main* 
tenance, in lieu of a share ofland. (Lev. xxvii. 3. ; Num. xtiii. 
20^23. ; Deut. xiv. 22, 23. ; Neh. v. 13—22.) These tithes 
were paid in the first instance; and the second were levied 
upon the remaining property. They were capable of bang 
commuted for a money payment, with the addition of one 
fifth of the value, in place of the cost of transport, which would 
otherwise have been mcurred. (Lev. xxvii. 31.) These titbei 
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were leried upon all agricultural produce. The payment ap- 
pears never to have been enforced by any judicial process ; it 
was left to tbe conscience of the parties from whom it was due ; 
and was often grossly neglected. (Neh. viii. 10—14. ; Mai. iii. 
8~10.) 

The Levites paid a tenth of these tithes to the priests ; who, 
with thb revenue, and that which arose from sacrifices, first- 
lings, and first-fruits, seem to have possessed a little more than 
one per cent, of the whole property of the country. (Num. 
xviiL 25'*-S2. ; Neh. 10. xzviii. ; oomp. Heb. vii. 6 — 7.) 

Oaths and Vows. The regulation of Moses respecting oaths 
extended only to the requirement that the people should 
Bwear, and swear truly, by none but Jehovah. (Lev. zix. 12. ; 
Dent. vi. 13., z. 12.) As to vows, he required that, when made, 
they should be fulfilled ; but he declared the making of them 
to be unnecessary (Deut.xxiii. 23, 24.), and treated them as de- 
serving discouragement. (Lev.zzvii. 1 — 25.; Num.zxz.2 — 17.) 
The vow of the Nazarite (i. e. separation) was in existence be- 
fore the time of Moses ; but it received through him a Divine 
sanction, and was made the subject of special r^;ulation re- 
corded in Num. vi. 1 — 21. The condition of the Nazarite 
may be regarded as symbolical of entire and voluntary spiritual 
self-dedication to the Lord, and of constant readiness for active 
service ; and hence as typical of Christ, who was perfectly con- 
formed to the Father's will, and' of all true Christians, who, 
although imperfectly, are yet really and truly so devoted. 

The Distinction of Clean and Unclean in food (Lev. xi. ; 
Dent. xiv. 3—21. ; comp. Acts x. 12 — 14. ; Matt. xv. 10—20.) 
was adapted to symbolise to the ancient Israelites, and still 
more clearly and emphatically to ourselves, the necessity of 
continual self-restraint and watchfulness. 

Elbmbntabt and General Questions. 

896. What were the ordinary Jewish pmificatioiis for ceremonial defile* 
ment? 

397. How was guilt contracted in this matter? 

398. Describe the ceremony of purification for defilement by contact 
with tbe dead. (Ashes of the Red Heifer). 

d99. Explain tne meanin/; of this ceremony. 

400. Describe the ceremony of purification in the case of a recovered 
leper. (The Two Birds.) 

401. Explain the general and special significance of this ceremony. 

402. What was the law respecting the first-born of men and animals? 

403. What was hereby commemorated ? 

404. State the law of 'first-fruits. 
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405. For what porposesy generallj speaking, were tithes payable vaada 
the Mosaic Law ? 

406. What provision was made for the muntenance of the Jewish 
priests? 

407. What regulation did Moses make concerning oaths and tows? 

408. What moral lesson is conreyed by the Jewish distinction of Qean 
and Unclean food ? 

ADDrnoNAii Questions. 

409. Distinguish between first and second tithes. 

410. To what purposes were the first tithes applied ? 

k 411. When were the second tithes payable, and for what pnrpoies? 

412. Under the Mosaic economy, was there any legal process for en- 
forcing payment of tithes ? 

413. In what part of the Pentateuch do we find an account of the vow 
of the Nazarite? Describe the ceremony, and give its meaning. 



CHAPTER XXm, 

KeMAINSEB 07 THB JoUBNET THB0U6H THE WiLDSBKBSS. 

(Num. XX. 14. — ^xvii 13.) 

The time during which the Israelites lay encamped at Horeb 
was eleven months and nineteen days. At length, the Law 
having been promulgated, — the Tabernacle having been reared, 
and its services begun, — a census having been taken CKum. L) 
— and the arrangements of the camp, together with the order 
of march, having been established (Num. x. 14 — 2d.), — this 
encampment was broken up, and the Israelites set forward on 
their journey through the Wilderness, in a north-easterly 
direction, towards Canaan. This took place on the twentieth 
day of the second month in tlie second year after the departure 
from Egypt. The number of the people, above twenty years 
old, fit for military service, was 603,^50 ; to which if we add the 
Levites, with the women and children, the total appears to have 
been between two and three millions. Tlie following was the 
order of encampment. On the east, Judah (74,600), between 
Issachar (54,400), and Zebulun (57,400), under the standard 
of Judah, bearing the figure of a lion, — first division. On the 
south, Reuben (46,500), between Gad (45,650), and Simeon 
(59,300), under the standard of Reuben, bearing the figure of a 
man*s head, — second division. On the west, £pnraini(40,500), 
between Benjamin (35,400), and Manasseh (32,200), under the 
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rtandiurd of Ephraim, bearing the figure of an ox, — third 
division. On the north, Dan (62,700), between Naphthali 
(53,400), and Asher (41,500), under the standard or Dan, 
bearing the figure of an eagle with a serpent in its talons, — 
fourth division, ^he Tabernacle was in the centre, immediatelj 
surrounded by the tribe of Levi, having Moses, Aaron, and the 
priests on the east or in front, the Kohathites (2,7«iO) on the 
south, the Gershonites (2,630) on the west, and the Meraritea 
(3,200) on die north. — During a march, Judah^s division 
took the lead, followed by two families of Levites, carrying the 
Tabernacle, wilh six waggons. Reuben*s division came next, 
ToUowed by the Kohathites, with the furniture of the Tabernacle, 
covered up. Then came the division of £phraim ; and Dan 
brought up the rear. '* When the cloud was taken up from 
over the Tabernacle, the children of Israel went onward in all 
their journeys ; but if the cloud were not taken up, then they 
journeyed not till the day that it was taken up. For the cloud 
of the Lord was upon the Tabernacle by day, and fire was on 
it by night, in the si^t of all the house of Israel, throughout 
all their journeys." (Exod. xl. 86—38.) Two silver trumpets 
vere provided as a means of mustering the people, and^ving 
the signal for a march. (Num. x. 1,2.) And '^ when the ark 
^t forward, Moses said, ' Rise up. Lord, and let thine enemies 
^ scattered, and let them that hate Thee flee before Thee.* 
^d when it rested, he said, * Return, O Lord, unto the many 
thousands of Israel' " (Num. x. 85, 36.) 

At the beginning of the progress from Horeb, Ilobab, the 
brother-in-law of Moses, who was at that time in the camp, was 
deposed to return to his own country, Midian ; but Moses 
entreated him to remain with the Israelites as a guide, whose 
services would be of great value in the course of the journey. 
^e Pillar of Cloud and Fire shewed them when, and in what 
<lirection, they should travel ; but it was felt to be of great im* 
portance that they should have with them some one acquainted 
^itb the particular features and character of the country, 
(^'um. X. 29 — 32. ) It has been supposed that Hobab complied 
^ith this request, and that we find traces of his descendants 
^moug the Hebrews in subsequent portions of their history. 
(Judges, i. 16., iv. 11.; 1 Chron. ii. 53.; 2 Kings, x. 15. 23.; 
Jer.xxv. 2.) 

,^fter three days' march, the Israelites, probably oppressed 
^ith fatigue, began to give utterance to feelmgs of discontent ; 

)^Qd when the people complained, it displeased the Lord ; and 
^e Lord heard it ; and his anger was kmdled, and the fire of 
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the Lord burnt among l^em *, and consumed them that were in 
the uttermost parts of the camp. And the people cried unto 
Moses ; and when Moses prayed unto the jLord, the fire was 
quenched ; and he called the name of that plaoe Taberah ** (i.e. 
burning). (Num. ii. I — 3). 

Before they arrived at the next station, the people, following 
the example of the mixed multitude of camp followers, b^n 
to express dissatisfaction with the manna, representing it as 
but a poor substitute for the vegetables and fish of whicn they 
had partaken in Egypt. Moses now began to find himself 
faintmg, and too much disheartened, beneath the burden of his 
charge ; when, in answer to his humble and earnest complaint, 
the Lord directed him to select seventy elders of the Israelites, 
who should share with him the duties of his office, and bade 
him announce to the people a speedy supply of flesh, in such 
abundance as should occasion a surfeit. The elders, accordingly, 
were chosen, and ranged round the Tabernacle; when the 
Lord put his Spirit upon them, enduing them with gifts such 
as mignt qualify them for association with Moses. Two of their 
number, Eldad and Medad, who remained in the camp, received 
their portion of the Spirit notwithstanding their absence fimu 
the Tabernacle, and proceeded, in virtue of the gift, to dischai^e 
their office, much to the surprise and displeasure of some of the 
&iends of Moses, including Joshua, but greatly to the satis- 
faction of Moses himself ; who, in answer to the suggestion of 
Joshua, requiring a prohibition of their prophesying, nobly 
exclaimed, *^ Enviest thou for my sake P Would God that all 
the Lord's people were prophets, and that the Lord would put 
His Spirit upon them I *— And now came the promised supply 
of flesn. A strong wind from the Lord brought from the sea 
a large number of quaiU, which fell on all sides of the camp ; 
these the people gathered, ^^ and they spread them all abroad 
for themselves roimd about the camp," probably in order to dry 
them, and so to preserve them as a store for their future 
supply. ^' And while the flesh was yet between their teeth, ere 
it was chewed, the wrath of the Lord was kindled against the 
people, and the Lord smote the people with a very great 
plague. And he called the name of that place Kibrotb-hattaavah'* 

* ** The indulgence allowed to their weakness oh their departure from 
Egypt is no longer conceded to them after the training and oi^- 
nisation they had undergone, and after the further opportunities afforded 
them of understanding their relation to the Lord, and of knowing 
His care, His bounty. His power, and His judgments. All munnur- 
ings before they came to Sinai were passed over, or merely rebuked ; all 
murmurings and rebellions after Sinni bring down punishment and 
doom.'* — Krrro, Dailj/ BibU JUustratiom vol. il. p. 165. 
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(i. e. the graves of lust or evil desire). (Num. ii. 4 — 35.) This 
incident of Sacred History is adapted to teach us that when- 
ever we desire anything inordinately, or without due reference 
to the will of God, we may expect that the object of our desire, 
if attained, will become to us a source of sufiering and 
sorrow. 

t'he station next reached was Hazeroth (the enclosures), i. e. 
probably, according to Burckhardt and others, Ain-el-Huderah, 
or one of the Wadys in its neighbourhood, situate not far 
west of the Gulf of Akabah.* Here Miriam and Aaron at- 
tempted to excite a seditious feeling and movement against 
Moses, finding fault with him on the ground of his having 
married an Ethiopian (Cushite, or Arab) wife, and laying claim 
to the possession of equal authority. It has been thought pro- 
bable taat they were jealous of the influence of Hobab in the 
camp ; or that they were displeased at the appointment of the 
seventy elders ; but, be this as it may, certain it is that the 
Lord rebuked the malcontents, and punished Miriam with 
leprosy. This led Aaron to acknowledge his sin, and to sue 
for pardon, and for the recovery of Miriam ; a suit which, at the 
intercession of Moses, was granted. Miriam, however, was 
shut out of the camp seven days ; during which time the people 
baited at Hazeroth. (Num. xii.) It was thus shown, at an 
early period, that the priesthood was not supreme in Israel ; 
but that it was properly subject to the theocratic civil go- 
vernor, who was the immediate representative of Jehovali 
himself as " the king of the Jews." 

Having left Hazeroth, the Israelites proceeded northwards, or 
rather towards the north-east, and (probably after several 
other encampments) pitched their tents at Eadesh (Num. xii. 
16., xiii. 26.\ i. e. Kadesh Bamea, which lay near the moun- 
tains of the Amorites, in the wilderness of Zin. Some difficulty 
bas been experienced in fixing the site of Kadesh ; but perhaps 
it may now be considered as tolerably clear that this place was 
somewhere in the immediate neighbourhood of Mount Hor. 

* '*Tbe determination of this point is perhaps of more importance in 
Biblical History than would at first appear ; for if this position be adopted 
for Hazeroth, it settles at once the question as to the whole route of the 
Israelites between Sinai and Kadesh. It shows that. they must have 
followed the route .... to the sea, and so along the coast to 
Akabah ; and thence probably through the great Wady-el-Arabah to 
Kadesh. Indeed, such is the nature of the country, that having once 
arrived at this fountain, they could not well have varied their course, so 
&B to have kept aloof from the sea, and continued along thehi^h plateau 
of the western desert." — Robinson, Biblical BeaearcbeSf sect. iv. 

«L 2 
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From this spot, at the suggestion of the people, who were com* 
manded to go up and take possession of Canaan (Deut. i. 22.), 
Moses sent twelve rulers, one of each tribe, to make a survey 
of the country, and to bring back a report of the condition of tbe 
people, and of the route to be pursued. These spies, accord' 
mgly, proceeded into Canaan, as far as Hebron. *' And thej 
came unto the brook of Eshcol [doubtless, in a valley not far 
from Hebron, on the highway to Jerusalem], and cut down 
from thence a branch with one cluster of grapes, and they bare 
it between two upon a staff, and they brought of the pome- 
granates and of the figs .... And thev returned from searching 
the land after forty days." (Num. xiii. 23. 25.) Their account 
of the excellence and fertility of the country was most fa- 
vourable ; but to that report was added, by ten out of tbe twelre 
searchers, a formidable description of the numbers, stature, and 
warlike bearing of the inhaoitants, and of the apparently in- 
superable strength of their walled cities. By this intelligence 
the people were so greatly disheartened that they broke out 
into loud complaints against Moses and Aaron, and even talked 
of electing another leader, who should conduct them back to 
Egypt. Such was the folly of their plans as affecting their ovn 
prospects ; such their unbelief and ingratitude towards the Most 
High. Caleb and Joshua, the two faitnful spies, endeavoured to 
encourage the people by a representation of the fruitfulness of 
the land, combined with an exhortation to trust in the Lord, 
who was able to subdue the people before them, and to put 
them in possession of the promised country. But in vain: 
the people rejected their exhortation, and were ready to put 
them to death by stoning. At this crisis the glory of the Lord 
appeared at the Tabernacle in view of all the people ; and a 
threatening of the destruction of the whole nation by pestilence 
was pronounced, together with a promise to Moses that bis 
posterity should become a greater and mightier people than 
that which had been thus far conducted from Egypt. Mo^es, 
however, earnestly interceded on behalf of Israel, pleading with 
the Lord for a vindication of the Divine glory in the conquest 
of Canaan. '* And the Lord said, I have pardoned according 
to thy word ; but as truly as I live all the earth shall be filled 
with the glory of the Lord. Because all those men which haye 
seen my glory, and my miracles, which I did in Egypt, and in 
the wilderness, have tempted me now these ten times, and 
have not hearkened to my voice, surely they shall not see the 
land which I sware unto their fathers, neither shall any of 
them that provoked me see it. But my servant Caleb, be* 
cause he had another spirit with him, and hath followed me 
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'fully, him will I bring into the land whereinto he went , and 
his seed shall possess it/* A pledge of the fulfilment of this 
word was immediat'ely given, inasmuch as the ten spies died 
by pestilence, but Caleb and Joshua were preserved alive. 

The people were then ordered to turn back by the way of 
the Red Sea (the Gulf of Akabah) ; but this order was fol- 
lowed by another act of disobedience. In a fit of desperation, 
or perhaps vainly hoping to make amends for their past coward- 
ice by an unauthorised act of valour, the Israelites resolved to 
{i;o up to the hill top which was before them (i. e, probably to 
march up through a steep pass, now called the pass of S4^h), 
and to attack the Amalekites and Canaanites (Amorites), who 
were in advantageous possession of the heights. They did so ; 
but they went up without the ark, and without Moses, and the 
result was a signal defeat by the enemy, who ^* smote them, 
and discomfited them even unto Hormah" (then called 
Zephath) ; — a result from which we may learn this wholesome 
lesson, that, in resisting our spiritual enemies, we must be 
careful to proceed according to God's word, and in well war- 
ranted reliance on Divine strength ; and that then, but then 
only, we may expect success. (Num. xiv.) — As a punishment 
for this misconduct of the Israelites, the Lord declared that 
none of the existing generation who were above twenty years 
old at the time of the departure from Egypt (except Joshua 
and Caleb), should enter Canaan ; and now, accordingly, began 
their long wanderings in the wilderness during thirty-eight 
years, in the course of which time all those who had left Egypt 
gradually died away, and a new generation succeeded in their 
place. 

Conoeming the history of the Israelites during this lonff 
period of wandering, and even concerning the localities which 
they occupied, we find but a very scanty notice in Scripture. 
Some persons suppose that the stations mentioned in l^um. 
xzxiiu 18—36. belonged to this period ; at the end of which 
the people arrived at Kadesh a second time. Certain it is 
that the narrative in Numbers, after having been interrupted 
by the recapitulation of v^ous laws, proceeds thus: ''Then 
tiame the children of Israel, even the whole congregation, into the 
desert of Zin, in the first month ; and the people abode in Ka- 
desh.** (Num. xxi. 1.) It has been thought by some that there 
were two several places called Kadesh, one to the north of the 
peninsula of Sinai, about midway between the Mediterranean 
And the Dead Sea, almost on the borders of the Promised Land, 
.at which the Israelites first encamped, — and another, where 
they encamped at the close of their wanderings, more to the 
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east, in the immediate yicinity of Mount Hor. Bat it Is moHe 
probable that there was only one place so called ; and tiiat the 
latter was its true situation. Dr. Robinson fixes the position 
of Kadesh at a place called Ain-el-Weibeh, about two dajs* 
joumej to the north of Mount Hor ; but Mr. Stanley regards 
the place as more probably identical, or closely connected, with 
Petra, a little to the south of that mountain. The thirty-eight 
years of the Israelites* judicial wandering were probably pa^eif 
m the wilderness of Faran, i. e. the great desert plateau of the 
Tih, and in moving up and down the chasm or valley of the 
Arabah, which was, perhaps, the wilderness of Zin, extending 
from the head of the eastern arm of the Red Sea (Elanitic 
Gulf, now the Gulf of Akabah) to the southern extremity of 
the Dead Sea. 

Among the few details of Israelitish history durinc this 
period, we find the record of one event of considerable im- 
portance.* This was a formidable revolt against the personal 
authority of Moses and Aaron ; or rather, perhaps, against the 
newly established form of Divine government which they were 
called to administer. The malcontents were headed by Korah, 
Dathan, and Abiram, belonging to the two neighbouring encamp- 
ments of the Reubenites and the Kohathites. Korah was a 
Levite, first cousin of Moses and Aaron, being the son of Izhar, 
brother of Amram ; and it is probable that he had become iea* 
lous of the large share of power, civil and ecclesiastical, which 
had been lodg^ in the line of Amram, to the exclusion of other 
portions of the tribe of Levi. Dathan and Abiram were of the 
tribe of Reuben ; and they may have represented the jealousy 
of the whole tribe, occasioned by the pre-eminence assigned to 
Judah and Levi. These men, supported by 250 ** princes of 
the assembly, famous in the congregation, men of renown," 
publicly charged Moses and Aaron with the usurpation of 
unwarranted authority, and, in effect, demanded their aodication 
of office. Moses referred the matter to the Divine decision ; he 
commanded the 250 leaders of the revolt to appear in front of 
the Tabernacle on the following day, each beanng a censer with 
incense, after the manner of Aaron in the exercise of his lawful 
functions, in order that it might be publicly determined whether 
or not the Lord would sanction their ministrations. The ap- 
pointment was kept ; and then appeared a terrible vindication 
of the theocratic government, and a testimony of the Divine 
indignation against this spirit of insubordination, however for» 

* But the date of this rebellion is uncertain. Some suppose that it 
took place before the sending of the spies.. 
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tified, as it probably was, by appeals to patriarchal custom and 
claims of prescriptive right. At the Divine command, conveyed 
hj Moses, the people retired in all directions from the tents of 
Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, which were thereupon suddenly 
swallowed up by an earthquake ; while the chiefs who had gone 
to offer incense were consumed by fire which proceeded from 
the presence of the Lord. By Divine command, Eleazar took 
up the censers which had been employed by these presumptuous 
men, and converted them into broad plates for a covering of 
the altar. The rebellion, however, was not yet subdued. On 
the following day, the people rose up against Moses and Aaron, 
charging them with the death of all the men who had thus 
perished in their iniquity ; and this turbulence was punished and 
repressed by a plague, in which no less than 14,700 of the people 
^ed. At the suggestion of Moses, Aaron, with incense burning on 
a censer, went forth among the people, and " stood between the 
dead and the living ; " whereupon the plague was stayed ; and 
hereby b conveyed to ourselves a lively representation of the 
vork of the Great Intercessor, Jesus Christ. " All these things," 
we must remember, " happened unto them [the Israelites] for 
examples (types); and they are written for our admonition, 
upon whom the ends of the world are come." (1 Cor. x. 11.) 

After this» the Lord was pleased to confirm the authority of 
Aaron by another miracle. Moses, by Divine command, received 
from the prince of each tribe a rod, inscribed with the name of 
his tribe, but with the name of Aaron inscribed on the rod fur- 
nished by the tribe of Levi. These rods were laid up " before 
t^e Testimony ; *' and, on the following day, Moses found that 
J^hile all the other rods were dry, " the rod of Aaron for the 
house of Levi was budded, and brought forth buds, and bloomed 
blossoms, and yielded almonds." This rod, which had thus be- 
come a siogular token of the Divine ratification of Aaron*8 
sacerdotal ofiice, to the exclusion of all pretenders, was directed 
to be carefuUv laid up before the Testimony, i. e. the Tables 
of the Law. (Num. svi. xvii.) 

Elkmsntabt Aim GsmsBAii Qubbtiokb. 

Jji How long did the Israelites remain encamped at Horeb? 

415. What events took place during that period ? 

416. What was the number of the Israelites when that encampment 
broke up? 

. 417. What formed the signal for the movements and halts of the people 
wthewUdemeas? 

418. liepeat the words used by Moses on these occasions. 

419. Whom did the Israelites take with them as their human guide to 
^ several localities from Hor«b to Canaan ? 

L 4 
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420. \Vhat event occurred at Taberah, which gave rise to that samt 
of the place? 

421. Name the next encampment after Taberah. What took place 
there? 

422. What station is named as next to Hazeroth ? What is its pro- 
bable locality ? By what event was it distinguished ? 

423. In what direction did the Israelites proceed after qnittinff Haze- 
roth? 

424. What events occorred on occasion of the Israelites' first visit to 
Kadesh-Bamea? 

425. What report concerning Canaan was brought back hj teu ont of 
the twelve spies ? i 

426. In what light did Caleb and Joshua represent the matter? 

427. How was the report received by the people? and with what 
result? 

428. Relate particulars concerning the discomfiture of the Israelites by 
the Amalekites and Canaanites (Amorites). 

429. How long did the penal wanderings of the Israelites in the wilder* 
liess continue? 

480. In what parts of the wilderness did they wander? Mention the 
modem names. 

431. Give the history of the rebellion of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram. 

432. State particulars concerning Aaron's rod that budded. 

Additional Questions. 

483. Describe the position assigned at Horeb to the several tribes of 
Israel during an encampment and on a march. 

434. State the respective numbers of the several tribes, and the banneis 
under which they were ranged. ' 

435. What importance attaches to a discovery of the rite of Hiiaroth*| 

436. What is, probably, the site of Kadesh Bunea? , 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

Joububt tbom Kadbsh to the Bobdebs of Ca5AA9* 
Dbath of Aabon, and of Moses. 

(Numbers, xz.— xxxvi. ; Deuteronomy.) 

At the end of the thirty-eight years of penal wandering in 
wilderness, and in the fortieth year after the Exodus, 
Israelites pitched their camp, for the second time, at Kadi 
Bamea. Here Miriam died. Here also the people broke ot 
into loud complaints asainst Moses, in consequence of the wr^ 
of water, from which they now began once more to suffer, 
supply which had followed them from Rephidim having ' 
previously withdrawn. Having appealed to the Lord for 
rection in this emergency, Moses was commanded to take the 
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and, together with Aaron, to speak to the rock*; a promise 
being given him that the rock should then pour forth water. 
Moses accordingly took the rod ^* from before the Lord," and 
gathered the congregation in front of the rock ; but here he 
first addressed the people in a tone of impatience and anger, 
saying, *' Hear now, ye rebels, must we fetch you water out of 
this rock ? " and then he '* lifted up his hand, and with the rod 
he smote the rock twice." The supply of water was given ; but 
the Lord reproved Moses and Aaron, as having failed to honour 
Him before the people, — thebr conduct having been marked by 
want of strict obedience to the Divine command, and having 
probably involved a manifestation of unbelief, or a want of con- 
fidence in Divine faithfulness and power ; and it was solemnly 
declared that, as a punishment for their sin in this matter, they 
should not personally conduct the people into Canaan. The 
place was called Meribah (strife), because there the children of 
Israel strove with the Lord. (Num. xx. 1 — 13.) 

From this station the Israelites could have marched di- 
rectly towards Canaan; and they might have been encou- 
raged to do so by the fact that they had been enabled, through 
Divine interposition, to riepulse Ajrad (or rather, the king of 
Arad; see Judges, i. 16.), one of the kinjgs of the south, who 
liad ventured to attack them. But, notwithstanding this 8uc« 
cess, it was determined that they should proceed through the 
land of £dom, and then advance northward on the other side 
of the Jordan, so as to attack the more central portion of the 
country from the east. Accordingly, Moses despatched an 
embassv to the king of Edom, requesting permission to pass 
through his territory : this request, however, met with a posi- 
tive refusal, and it was therefore resolved to march southward, as 
far as the head of the eastern arm of the Red Sea, and then to 
turn northward, so as to go round the land of Edom (the 
region of Mount Seir), instead of passing through it.t 

At this time, while they were yet in the vicinity of Mount 

* We have seen that Mr. Stanley regards Kadegh Bamea as nearly, if 
not quite, identical with Petra (i. e. Selah, the rock, the rocky dwelling). 
It accords with this supposition that the Lord said unto Moses, *' Speak 
ye unto the rock before their eyes ; " without any previous mention of a 
rock. Ihe nature of the place alone was a sufficient indication of the 
meaning of this part of the command. 

t They ^ encamped on the shores of the Gulf of Akaba at Ezion-Geber, 
and then turned the comer of the Edomite mountains, at their southern 
extremity, and entered the table-land of Moab at the * torrent of the 
"wiUdws' (*the brook Zared '), at the south-east end of the Dead Sea.**— 
3tarlbt, Sinai and Falestine, part ii. ch. i 
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Hor, Aaron, by Divine command, went up to the top of ikti 
mountain*, and there died, having first invested his son and 
successor, Eleazar, with the pontifical garments. The people 
mourned for him thirty days. With regard to the personal 
character of Aaron, it may be remarked, that while he was in- 
ferior to Moses in courage, firmness of purpose, and strength of 
faith, he was yet favourably distinguished by patience under 
suffering, and, except in the matter of the Golden Calf, when 
he vielded to the fear of man, and in the case of the revolt 
agamst Moses, he persevered in a course of fidelity to the cere- 
monial law and all the theocratic institutions. 

Proceeding on the route already indicated, the Israelites once 
more became weary and disheartened; they broke out into in- 
vectives against Moses on account of the scarcity of provision^ 
which existed notwithstanding the supply sold to them by the 
Edomites, as they passed alon^ the borders of their territorj; 
and they spoke contemptuously of the manna with which they 
had been so long miraculously supplied. **Our souls,'* said 
they, 'Moatheth this light bread. Great was this oiTenoe 
against their invisible king, who was conducting them on their 
'journey by the direot interposition of His almigiity power ; and 
It met with signal punishment. ** The Lord sent fiery serpents 
among the peo^e, and they bit the people, and much people of 
Israeldied. The people then sought the intercession of Moses 
on their behalf. ** And Moses prayed for the people. And the 
Lord said unto Moses, Make thee a fiery serpent, and set it upon 
a pole : and it shall cpme to pass that every one that is bitten, 
when he looketh upon it, shall live. And Moses made a serpent 
of brass and put it upon a pole ; and it came to pass that, if a 
serpent had bitten any man, when he beheld toe serpent of 
brass, he lived.** (Num. xxi. 7 — 9.). In memory of this won- 
derful deliverance, the brazen serpent was carefully preserved ; 
until, at length, in consequence of a disposition on the part of 
the people to make it an object of idolatry, it was destroyed by 
Hezekiah. (2 Kinss, xviii. 4.) To Christians this miracle is 
especially remarkable, because our Saviour has taught us to 
regard the brazen serpent as typical of Himself, and of His 
precious death upon the cross for our salvation, — a salvation to 
be personally received through faith in Him. "As Moses 
lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, even so must the Son of 
Man be lifted up ; that whosoever believeth in Him should not 
perish, but have eternal life." (John, iii. 14, 15.)f 

* This meant ain is still called by the Arabs Jebel Aaronn, i e. Aaron's 
Mount, 
t ** As symbolical of the method of recoverv propounded tb sinnen fat 
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It 18 not certain at what precifie spot the last recorded traiiB* 
action took place ; we reiad only the names of the several sta- 
tions at which the Israelites encamped after they left Mount 
Hor, without any narrative of events by which they were dis* 
tinguished. (Num. xxi. xxxiii.) We then find that, having 
passed through the country of the Moabites, they encamped by 
the river Arnon, on the east of the Dead Sea, intending to 
make a peaceable passage through the territory of the Amorites, 
a Canaanite people who had crossed the Jordan and had driven 
the Moabites from a portion of their country. An embassy was^ 
accordingly sent to Sihon, king of the Amorites, requesting 
permission for the transit ; but this was met by a warlike de- 
monstration, leading to a conflict between the Amorites and 
Israel, which ended in the entire defeat of Sihon and his forces, 
together with the capture of Heshbon and other places. The 
route of the Israelites now lav through Bashan, where they met 
with resistance firom Og, the king of that country. Og was per- 
sonally remarkable as a man of gigantic stature*, and it is pro- 



the Gospel, the leading ideas in both are manifestly the same ; —- on the 
part of those respectively concerned, a wounded, dying, condition, — on 
the part of God, the conspicnons elevation of something apparently in- 
adequate, yet really effectual to accomplish the cure ; and the simple (ook- 
ing to this object as the medium, through which its healing virtue was 
to flow into the ex^rience of die dying.'' — Fairbairiv, Typology of 
Scripture, part i. ch. lii. 

* Og had an iron bedstead, nine cubits long, i. e. about thirteen feet and 
a half. (Deut. ili. 11.) ** In the same regions of the east, bedsteads of 
metal seem to have been more in use anciently than at present. . . . 
Heathen writers notice bedsteads of gold and silver. Herodotus (i. 181.) 
and Diodorus Siculus (vi. 10.) describe beds and tables of these metals, 
which they observed in eastern temples. Such beds are, in the book of 
Esther [i.'6.], ascribed to the Persians ; and accordingly a bed of gold 
was found by Alexander the Great in the tomb of Cyrus (Arrian de 
Exped. Alex. lib. vi.). Sardanapalus caused 150 beds of gold, and as 
many tables of the same metal, to be buried with him (Ctesias ^ Athe- 
n«am, L xii.). The Parthian monarchs ordinarily slept on beds of gold, 
and this was counted a special privilege of their estate (Josephus, Antiq, 
XX. 3.). At the time of the Trojan War, Agamemnon had several beoFl 
of brass (Thersites, an. Athenaeum, xiii. 11.). Both Livy and St. Au- 
gostin affirm that the Komans brought beds of brass from Asia to Rome, 
after the wars they had in that part of the world (Liv. lib. xxxix. ; Aug. 
■De C\'r. Dei, iii. 2 \,\ It is related by lliucydides that m hen the Thebans 
had destroyed the city of Platsea, they took away many beds of brass 
and iron, which they found there, and consecrated them to Juno (lib. iii.). 
These are sufficient instances of the ancient usage ; but most of them 
ihow that such beds or bedsteads were not in common use, but belonged 
to princes and persons of distinction*'^ — Kitto, Daily Bible lUuttrotiontf 
Tolilpp.211,212. 
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bable that he was at the head of a people of warlike character : 
but hifi resistance to Israel was fruitless ; in a battle which was 
fought at Edrei, the Lord delivered him and his armies into 
the power of His chosen people, who took possession of the 
whole territory of Bashan. 

From Bashan the Israelites proceeded to the plains of Moab, 
a district at the north of the Dead Sea, on the eastern bank of 
t^e Jordan, opposite to Jericho. This district was still called 
the plains of Moab, because it had been formerly occupied by 
the Moabites ; but that people had been afterwards expelled by 
the Amorites, whom the Israelites had recently subdued, so that 
they now encamped in this country without opposition. The 
Moabites had retired to a mountainous region farther to the 
east ; and here, although, as the descendants of Lot, they were 
secure from any hostile invasion of the Israelites (Deut. iL 9.)) 
they had yet taken alarm at the formidable numbers and rapid 
conquests of that people. Under the influence of this fear, 
Balak, their king, sent for a celebrated soothsayer or diviner, 
named Balaam, who resided at a place called Fethor, in Meso- 
potamia, with the hope of inducing him to pronounce a curse 
upon the Israelites, and trusting that, in some way or other, 



this curse might act as a check upon their prosperity and pro- 
gress.* The history of this mission i ~ 



and its results is reconied. 



* Concerning the nse of snch cnrses or solemn maledictions among 
heathen nations, see Kitto's Daify Bible UluttnxHoru, vol. ii.pp. 213->21d. 
With regard to the character of Balaam, Dr. Eitto quotes the fbUowiog 
passage nrom Buddicom's Christian Exodus : — ** It would be vain to assert, 
In opposition to the whole course of his history, that he had no acquaint- 
ance with the character, the will, and the deuings of Jehovah. It is in- 
deed certain that he was a diviner, and a pretender to those magical arts 
and incantations so common in his age and country. But, with these 
abatements, he possessed, from whatever source derived, knowledge of a 
higher and nobler character, which, improved to its legitimate end, 
Would ^ve gifted him with distinction immeasurably transcending every 
dream V worldly avarice, or all the wealth and powers which the King 
of Moab could bestow. Unreal as his divinations and sorceries were, be 
had communications from the God of Heaven which mi^ht have nuide 
him wise unto salvation, and a diffusive blessing to ful around hini' 
But, alas ! the illumination of the mind is by no means necessarily asso- 
ciated with the conversion of the heart. There are many who know 
God, yet glorify Him not as God, by a sanctified use of their attainments 
to His honour. He only knows God aright whose will and a^lRsctionsare 
overruled to obey Him. * The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wis* 
dom, A good understanding have all they that do His commandments.' 
He whose knowledge of Divine truth is merely theoretical, resembles tbe 
ill-assorted ima^ of Nebuchadnezzar, whose head was of fine gold, but 
his feet part of uron and part of clay.** In short, Balaam appears to bare 
been a man of a worldly mind, endeavouring to serve at o&ce God sad 
Gammon. See 2 Pet ii. 15, 16. ; Jude. 11. 
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in inblime and striking language, in Numbers, xxii.-~zziT.; 
wkre it should be carefuUj perused. Suffice it here to say 
that Balaam, induced by the large reward which Balak offered 
for his services, endeavoured to lay a curse upon the Israelites : 
but his attempts were vain ; for he found himself constrained 
by almighty power to pronounce a blessing instead of a curse, 
and even to give utterance to a remarkable prophecy concern- 
ing the future conauests and greatness of the chosen people. 
It was on this occasion that the " dumb ass, speaking with man's 
voice, rebuked the madness of the prophet. (2 x et. ii. 16. ; 
comp. Num. xxii. 22 — 35.) 

Afler this signal failure and rebuke, Balaam advised the 
Moabites to attempt the ruin of the Israelites by seducing them 
to sin, especially to idolatry and its concomitant offences. This 
counsel was followed, and with too great success. Under the 
influence of the Moabitish and Midianitish women, a large 
number of the people were induced to join in the idolatrous 
worship of Baal-peor. This act of high treason against the in- 
visible sovereign was punished, in the first instance, by Moses, 
who conunanded the judges to carry into effect the sentence of 
the law by the infliction of death upon the idolaters ; a sen* 
tence in the execution of which Phinehas, the son of Eleazar 
the priest, especially distinguished himself by the slaughter of 
Zimri, who had the effrontery to appear in company with 
Cosbi, a Midianitish woman, under the immediate observation 
of Moses himself. Besides this, the Lord visited the Israelites 
with a plague, in which 24,000 died. From this time, the Mi- 
dianites were formally ranked among the enemies of Israel ; and 
even the Moabites were no longer regarded as a kindred race, 
but were viewed in the light of aliens. 

During the encampment in the plains of Moab, Moses by 
Divine command toos a fresh census; the result of which 
showed a slight decrease (of about i2000) in the number 
of the people, since the period of their departure from 
Egypt. (Num. xxvi. comp. with Num. i.) All who had 
attained the age of twenty years when the Israelites began 
their journey were now dead, except Joshua and Caleb, to- 
gether with Moses himself; and Moses now received a distinct 
intimation that the time of his decease was at hand, accom- 
panied with a charge, in accordance with his own patriotic 
desire, to make a solemn appointment of Joshua as his suc- 
cessor. 

The tribes of Reuben and Gad, and half the tribe of 
Hanasseh, having applied for a grant of the territory which 
had been conquered on the east of Jordan, as their portion of 
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tlie promised inheritance, the grant was made by Moses, on 
condition that the tribes thus settled should not refxise to 
cross the Jordan with their brethren, in order to assist in the 
conquest of Canaan. (Num. xxxii. 1 — 38.) After this, acting 
under Divine direction, Moses declared the boundaries of the 
Promised Land, with its mode of distribution among the tribes ; 
assigning to the Levites forty-eight cities with their suburbs, 
including the six cities of refuge. (Num. xxxiv, xxxy.} He 
then recapitulated the Law which had been delivered at Sinai ; 
which he also lefl in writing for the benefit of future ages : 
and at the same time he addressed copious and earnest ex- 
hortations to the people, reminding them of the past dealings 
of the Lord with them in Egypt and in the wilderness, calling 
them to act with courage and vigour for the possession of 
Canaan, and to persevere in dutlM and careful obedience to 
llie commandments and institutions of their Divine King^, with 
due submission to his appointed ministers, — and adding a 
promise of national prosperity in case of obedience, together 
with a tbreatening of punisnment for disobedience by the 
infliction of signal and long-continued calamities. These 
repetitions and addresses by Moses form the substance of the 
Book of Deuteronomy. 

And now (b.c. 1451), in obedience to the Divine command, 
Moses ascended one of the summits of the mountains of Abarim, 
named Nebo or Pisgah (perhaps that which is now called Jebd 
Attariis), from which he obtained a survey of the Promised 
Land. Here he beheld, on his right, the mountains of Gilead, 
and the fertile district of the north of Canaan, bounded by the 
snowy summit of Mount Lebanon ; on his left, beyond the 
Jordan, which here falls into the Dead Sea, he saw the 
territory assigned to the tribe of Judeh, sloping off to the 
borders of the wilderness ; close beneath him, on the opposite 
side of the Jordan, lay Jericho, the city of palms ; beyonu this, 
his eye ranged over the hills and plains allotted to Benjamin and 
Ephraim, to the Mediterranean Sea in the distant horlzun. 
Such was the prospect which was spread out to the gaze of 
Moses as he stood on the summit of r^isgah. " And the Lord 
said unto him. This is the iamd which I sware unto Abraham, 
unto Isaac, and unto Jacob, sayings I will give it unto thy seed ; I 
have caused thee to see it with thine eyes, but thou shalt not go 
over thither. So Moses the servant of the Lord died there in the 
land of Moab, according to the word of the Lord. And he buried 
faini in a valley in the land of Moab over against Beth-peor 
[ " in a ravine before Beth-peor, that is, in front of the height 
from which Balaam's last prophecy had been delivered ; and so, 
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doubtless, somewhere m the gorges of Pisgah** *1 ; but no man 
knoweth of his sepulchre unto uiis day. And Moses was 120 
years old when he died ; his eye was not dim, nor his natural 
force abated. And the children of Israel wept for Moses in 
the plains of Moab thirty days.** (Deut. xxxiv. 4 — 8.) 
" Here we leave him. But we quit with reluctance the man 
vhose career and character, as connected with, and developed 
in, a large and important part of Scripture, have engaged so 

much of our attention As the mind tries, however^, 

to rest upon the prominent points of the character which his 
career evinces, we find ourselves unexpectedly baffled. All the 
great men of sacred as well as of profane history possessed some 
prominent virtue or quality, which stood out in bolder relief than 
their other excellences. We think of the faith of Abraham, o£ 
the conscientiousness of Joseph, of the contrition of David, of 
the generosity of Jonathan, of the zeal of Elijah ; but what do 
we regard as the dominant quality of Moses ? It is not to be 
found. The mind is perplexed in the attempt to fix on any. 
It is not firmness, it is not perseverance, it is not disinterested- 
ness, it is not patriotism, it is not confidence in God, it is not meek- 
ness, it is not humility, it is not forgetfulness of selfi that forms 
bis distinguishing characteristic. It is not any one of these. 
It is ALL of them. His virtues, his graces, were all equal to 
each other ; and it was their beautifuUy harmonious operation 
and development which constituted his noble, and all but 
perfect, character. This was the greatness of Moses, this was 
the glory of his character. It is a kind of character rare in 
any man ; and in no man, historically known, has it been so 
completely manifested. The exigencies of even those great 
affairs, which engaged his thought, did not, and could not, 
call forth on any one occasion all the high qualities with which 
he was gifted. It is rarely possible to see more than one high 
endowment in action at the same time. But we find Moses 
equal to every occasion ; he is never lacking f in the virtue 
which the occasion requires him to exercise ; and by this we 
know' that he possessed them all. When we reflect that 
Mioses possessed all the learning of his age, and that he wanted 
none of the talents which constitute human greatness, — 
knowing, as we do, that such endowments are not invariably 
accompanied by high character and noble sentiments, — we 
honour his huniility more than his glory, and, above all, we 

* Stanley. Sinai and Palestine, eh. vii. 

t Tbeaathor bad previously referred to the * sin of Moses** which led 
to nu exclusion from Canaan. 
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▼enerate that Divine wisdom which raised up this eztraordinBry 
man, and called him forth at the moment when the world had 
need of him." * 

Elemehtabt and General Questions. 

437. When did the Israelites arrive a second time at Eadesh Barnea? 

438. When and where did Miriam die ? 

439. Relate the history of Moses* smiting the rock at Kadesh. 

440. What name was given to this place, in memorial of Uie people's 
murmuring? 

441. What route did the Isrselites take from Kadesh, and why? 

442. Where did Aaron die? Who was his successor? 

443. Give the history of the plague of fiery serpents, and the appointed 
method of healing. 

444. Explain the symbolical and typical meaning of the Brazea 
Serpent 

445. Where did the Israelites encamp after having passed through the 
country of the Moabites ? 

446. How did they obtain a passage through the territory of the 
Amorites? 

447. Where did they fight a battle which openpd to them the land of 
Bashan? 

448. Where was the last encampment of the Israelites on the east of 
Jordan? 

449. Relate the history of Balak and Balaam. Repeat Balaam's pro- 
phecy of Christ, Num. xxiv. 7. 

450. How did the Israelites sufibr Balaam to do them harm? And 
how was their wickedness punished? 

461. What was the result of the census taken in the plains of Mosb? 

462. Whidi of the tribes of Israel obtained a settlement east of Jor- 
dan, and on what conditions ? 

463. Relate the circumstances attending the death of Moses. 

Additional Questions. 

454. Describe the character of Aaron. 

456. What do we read concerning Og, King of Bashan? Refer to some 
accounts of metal bedsteads in ancient history. 

456. Why was the district on the south-east of Jordan denominated 
** the plains of Moab ** at the time of the Israelites' encampment there? 

457. What appears to have been the character of Balaam ? 

458. Describe the prospect which lay before and around Moses when 
he was on the top of rlsgah. 

459. State your view of the character of Moses. 

460. Give the date of the death of Moses. 



Errro, Daily BUbk lauatratims, vol. ii. pp. 240, 242. 
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CHAPTEB XXV. 

IsTAsioir OF Casaan. — Death or Joshua. 

(Josh, i— zziT.) 

Joshua had already been appointed to succeed Moses as the 
leader of the Israebtes, and in the administration of the theo- 
cratical government. He was now (b.c. 1451) confirmed 
in this office, and was commanded to lead the people into the 
promised land, with the assurance of Divine support to give 
success to faithful and courageous conduct; herein becoming a 
type of Christ, the true ^ salvation of the Lord,** whose office it 
is to conduct his faithful people to the possession of their 
heavenly inheritance, the land of everlasting rest. 

As a preliminary step, Joshua sent two spies secretly from 
Shittim * to Jericho, a fortified city on the other side of the Jor- 
dan f, which formed the key to the whole country.} By some 
means, the presence of these men had become known to the inha- 
bitants of that place, and search was made for them, from which 
they escaped only by the address of a woman named Rahab §, at 

* Shittim (the Acacias), or Abel-shittim (the Acacia Meadow, Norn, 
xxxiii. 49.), toe last place at which the Israelites encamped before tiiey re- 
moved to the Jordan, was in the plains of Moab, at the foot of the moun- 
tainous range Abarim, and immediately under Nebo, opposite to Jericho. 
Hence it is to be looked for near the point at which the Wady Heshban 
enters the plains of Moab ; probably to the south of this wady. See 
Keil on Jomua, ii 1. 

t This river was so called, according to Gesenius, from jered, to de- 
scend, and so » the descender, the river that flows down. Its fall is 
considerable. The word, in Scripture, has the article always (except 
twice),— the Jordan. 

t We find mention of Jericho and its nei|Khbonring palm-grove, in 
Strabo, zvL 2. ; Diodor. Sic. iL 48. Tacitus, m his description of Judea, 
makes special mention of Lebanon and the Jordan, Hist. v. 6. ; and Jus- 
tin. XXX. 8., speaks of the valley of the Jordan, and its trees of opobal- 
samum. For a description of Jericho see Stanley, Sinai and Palestine, 
ch. viL 

§ ** Though RahaVs subsequent conversation with the spies (v. 9.) 
proves that she was both convinced of the omnipotence of Jehovah, and of 
tbe reality of the miracles He had performed for His people, and aJso that 
>he firmly believed that this God was about to give them the land of Ca- 
naan, and that Uierefore all opposition to Israel would be futile, being in 
fact resistance to the Almighty God himself; yet this is no justiflcation of 
l^er falsehood, which still remains nothing but a sinful expedient, by which 
she thoni^t it necessary to contribute her part toward the accompliahment 
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whose house they lodged; who first concealed them under some 
stalks of flax, which had been spread out to dry on the flat roof 
of her house, and afberyrards let then^ down through a window, 
so that they were immediately outside the town-wall against 
which her house was built. From her th^ learnt that, on the 
approach of the Israelites, the people of Canaan had been 
smitten with a panic, arising from th^ intelligence which they 
had received of the manifestation of Divine power in their 
favour. On receipt of this report, Joshua immediatelj led 
the people to the brink of the Jordan, and appointed a time for 
the passage of the river. But it was now about the period of 
the vernal equinox, the time of barley-harvest ; and the river 
was swollen with its annual flood, arising from the melting of 
the snow, which carried it periodically over its banks of the 
lower or innermost channel, so as to nil up a higher or wider 
channel, enclosed with steep banks' on either side. The passage 
was therefore impracticable by any means at the command of 
the Israelites themselves ; but Josnua prepared them to expect 
that it should be eflected by the power of the Almighty. He 
commanded the priests to take up the ark, and carry it m front 
of the host; and no sooner had the soles of their feet touched 
the edge of the river, than the waters which came down from 
above were stayed in their course and made to stand in a heap» 
while those from below flowed away in their usual course to 
the Dead Sea, and left a large space of dry ground for the 
passage of the Israelites. The ark was set down in the diy 
channel, and remained there until all the people had passed 
over; and on this spot twelve stones were set up as a monument 
of the event, while twelve other large stones, taken from the 
same place, were set up by Divine command in Gilgal, on the 
east of Jericho, where the Israelites made their first encamp- 
ment in Canaan. The administration of Joshua was thus inau- 
gurated by a heaven wrought miracle, similar to that which 
nad introduced the leadership of Moses at the Red Sea. And 
it has been observed that ^ that which Moses accomplished with 
his staff*, through the word of the Lord, was here performed by 
the ark of the covenant, which had been appointed at the esta- 
blishment of the theocracy as the regular symbol of the gracious 

of the decrees of God, and the safety of herself and fkmily. The li« 
which Rahab told is a sin, notwithstanding that the feelings which 
dictated it had their root in faith in the true God (Heb. xi 31.) ; and 
the help she rendered from these motives to the spies, and therefore to 
the cause of the Lord, was accounted to her for righteousness (James ii. 
25A and her sin was forgiven her as a sin of weakness." — Kbil on t/oaftKo, 
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presence of the Lord. When the ordinary means of grace 
exist, liie goodness and power of God operate through Siem, 
and not directlj. Israel was to learn this now, and at the same 
dme to receive a striking fulfilment of the assurance which 
God had given them, that He would manifest His glory to 
them out of the ark of the covenant.'* * 

The terror of the Canaanites was augmented by the miracu- 
lous passage of the Jordan ; but it was not necessary to take 
immediate advantage of this state of things in order to ensure 
the success of the divinely conducted enterprise. Gilgal f was 
fixed upon as the place of head-quarters; and here, by the 
express command of Jehovah, the Israelites took time for the 
discharge of some ceremonial duties, as the matter which 
claimed their first attention. The rite of circumcision, which 
had been neglected | during the wanderings in the wilderness^ 
was now solemnly renewed ; and the Passover, which had not 
been kept since the Israelites quitted Sinai, was celebrated 
on the fourteenth day of the month, at even. On the following 
day the people ate unleavened cakes made of the produce of 
the land upon which they had now set foot ; and then the supply 
of manna, being no longer needed, ceased.^ 

The time for the commencement of active operations against 
the Canaanites was now drawing near. ** And it came to pass, 
when Joshua was by Jericho ** — probably on some day when 
he was taking a survey of the plaee, — *^ that he lifted up 
lus eyes, and looked; and behold there stood a man over 
against him with his sword drawn in his hand || ; and Joshua 

* Keil on Jothua, iii 7—17 

1 1, e. a rolling away } becanse the Lord said unto Joshua, ^ This day 
have I roUcKl away the re}m>ach of Egypt from ofi' yon," i. & the reproach 
cast upon the Israelites by the Egyptians, who said that God had brought 
them out into the wilderness in order to destroy them. 

I Or, rather, discontinued, suspended, in token of the Divine dis- 
pleasure, and the temporary rejection of the people. The Israelites now 
entered once more into covenant with the lK>rd, by the renewal of cir- 
Gomdsion, and the celebration of the Passover. See Keil on Joshu(h 

§ " This discontinuance of the supply by which the people had been so 
long sustained, no less marks the signal providence of God, than the 
original grant of it, and its long continuance. It came not one day be> 
foiB it iras needed ; and it was continued not one dav longer than was. 
'^y required by the wants of the people. This strikingly showed the 
I'Ord's care, and evinced the miraculous nature of the supply. Such 
indications as this of the Lord's presence iind power were little less than 
risible manifestations of Deity."— Kitto, Daily Bible lUtutrations, vol ii. 
p. %1. 

II As he had before appeared to Balaam, Num. zziL 28» 31*. 

ii2 
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west unto him, and sud unto him, Art thou for us, or tor ovr 
adversaries ? and he said, Nay, but as captain of the boat of 
iJie Lord am I now come. And Joshua fell on his face to the 
earth, and did worship, and said unto him. What saith my lord 
unto his servant ? And the captain of the Lord*s host said unto 
Joshua, Loose thy shoe from off thy foot ; for the place whereon 
thou standest is holy. And Joshua did so/* (Josh. v. 14, 15.) 
There can be no doubt that the glorious Being who thus 
appeared to Joshua, and received his worship, was the same 
who had appeared to Abraham as a traveller, and to Moses in 
the burning bush ; even the eternal Son of Gk>d in a human 
form temporarily assumed. And the design of this appearance 
was to encourage Joshua and the people to advance against 
the Canannites, with a firm reliance on the promised and eyer- 
present aid of the Almighty. 

The people of Jericho, afraid to encounter the Israelites in 
the open field, shut themselves up within their walls, which Uiey 
hop^ would serve as an impregnable defence. But no walb 
can hold out when the captain of the Lord*s host is the besi^er.* 
In the present case. His wonderful power was remarkably ap* 
parent. According to Divine instructions to Joshua, the army 
marched round the place in silent procession, once on each of 

* ** The possession of Canaan by the Israelites Is constantly set forth 
as a free gift of the Divine favour, by which all ideas of human right are 
completely excludedt . . • But while, on tiie one hand, the donation of 
t^iis land to the Israelites was an act of the Lord's free favour, the denial 
of it to the Canaanites was no less an act of His retributive justice, of such 
justice as it behoved the moral Governor of the world to adndnister 
against a people laden with iniquity. . . . When the time was fully 
come, the Canaanites became a doomed people,— doomed to expulsion or 
extermination by the Israelites, to whom was committed the sword of 
judgment, and who were the destined inheritors of the land of which the 
Canaanites had, by that time, proved themselves unworthy. This solemn 
doom is expressed in the Hebrew by a peculiar word (cherem), which is 
always applied to such devotement to destruction in vindication of the 
Divine justice ; and this is the tenn constantly applied to the Canaanites, 
as to a people who, by their enormities, had dishonoured the moral go- 
vernment of God, and were therefore to be constrained, by the judgment 
inflicted on Uiem, to glorify that government, and thereby to set forth 
the great truth, that there is a pure and holy Boler d the nations. Then, 
again, the Israelites, favoured as they were for their fathen^ sake, were 
apprised that even they held the land by no other tenure than that which 
the Canaanites were to be destroyed for infringing. Over and over again 
were they warned, that if they fell into the same dreadful transgressions 
for which the Canaanites had been cast out, they would subject them- 
selves to the same doom — be like them destroyed -vUke them cast oat 
of the good land which they had defiled.*'— Enra Daify BiNe lUmttn- 
tioM, vol. ii. p. 266-258. 
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sixBacceseive days, attended bj seven priests blowing trumpets 
(rams' horns'*'), and the ark ; one portion of the army being in 
iront and the other in the rear. On the seventh day, this 
procession marched round the city seven times ; when, at the 
end of the seventh circuit t» the priests having blown a long 
blast with the trumpets and the people having raised a loud 
shout, the walls of the city fell down flat to the cround, 
and the place was left utterly defenceless, and exposed to an 
assault. The Israelites rushed from all points upon the devoted 
city, which, according to the Divine command, they utterly 
destroyed ; sparing only the family of Rahab, who had given 
protection to the spies, and whose house had been distinguished, 
according to previous arrangement, by a red cord displayed 
at the window. (Josh. vi. 1 — 25.) ** And Joshua adjurea them 
at that time, saying. Cursed be the man before the Lord, that 
riseth up and buildeth this city Jericho ; he shall lay the foun- 
dation thereof in his first-bom, and in his youngest son shall he 
set up the gates of it.** (Josh. vi. 26.) This curse has been 
nsaally understood as meaning that whoever should attempt to 
rebuild | the place, should lose his first-born by death at the 
commencement of the work, and his youngest son at the com'* 
pletion of it, or, that he should lose all his children, from the 
first-bom to the youngest, during the progress of the work ; 
but it has also been thought to signify that the builder 
should be delayed in his undertaking, from the birth of his 
first-bom to the birth of his youngest son ; and in this sense 
it is supposed to have been fulfilled in the experience of Hiel, 
who rebuilt Jericho during the reign of Ahab. (1 Kings xvi. 34.) 

.* JBisft., trumpets of jubilee, i. e. curved trumpets, made of horn, or in 
the shape of a horn, capable of produdng a loud sonnd. Compare 
£zod. zix. 18. ; Lev. xxv. 9. 

t The number seven amongst the Israelites was sacred ; '*and by this 
nuurch of seven davs, and the repetition of it seven times on the sevenlJi 
^7» together with the seven priests walking before the ark of the 
covenant and blowing seven trumpets, the host of Israel were to show 
that they were the people of the covenant, and that, aa the gracious 
presence of €U)d was bound up with the ark of the covenant, they had in 
the midst of them their (jod and Lord, and were fighting in His name.** 
KjeHj on Joshua, vL 8—5. At the same time, the continuation of thd 
inarch during several days, might have served "to exercise the Israelites 
in nnqualifi^ faith and patient confidence in the power and promise of 
their God, and to impress deeply upon their minds the fact, that it was 
only the omnipotence and faithiiuness of Jehovah which had given into 
their hands this fortified city, the key to the entire land.'' — lb, 

t !• e. to restore it as a fortress, to rebuild its walls and gates. Jericho 
^as inhabited again before the time of Hid (Judges iii. 18. $ 2 Sam. 
X. 5.) ; but it was not fortified. 

MS 
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The prohibition and imprecation of Joshua have been compared 
to that of Agamemnon, concerning the rebuilding of Troy, and 
of the Romans with respect to Carthage ; and, more especially, 
to that of Croesus pronounced over Sidene.* 

Joshua now directed his arms against Ai, a town in the hill 
country t> to the north-west of Jericho, probably in a strong 
position near a difficult pass, to the east of Bethel.! 

Having ascertained tnat the capture of the place was likely 
to be easy, he sent a detachment of about 3000 men for the 
accomplishment of this purpose; but, to his utter surprise, 
and to the great disappomtment of all the people, this force 

* Quoted by Grotius from Strabo, xiii. 1. 42. 

I ** The earlieat and most fand^ental distributions oi territory are 
according to the simple division of the country into its highlfmds and 
lowlands. * The Amalek^tes/ that is, the Bedouin tribes, * dwell in the 
land of the south/ that is, on the desert frontier, — * and the EQttites, and 
the Jebusites,and the Amorites, dwell in the mountains,' that is, the cen- 
tral mass of hills, — *and the Canaanites dwell by the sea and by the 
** side '* of Jordan,* (Num. xiii. 29. ; comp. Josh. xi. 8.) that is, on the 
Western and eastern plains. And of the early inhabitants thus enume* 
rated, those who at least by their names are brought into the sharpest 
geographical contrast are, the Amorites or < dwellers on the summits,* 
and the Canaanites or * lowlanders.* " — Stanley, Sinai and Pale$iine, ch. 
ii. *< In the book of Joshua,** says Bitter (quoted in Hackett*s Illustra- 
tions of Scripture, ch. v.\ ** which relates the conquest and distribution 
of the land of Canaan, tne geographical character is predominant. Its 
contents, therefore, in this respect, admit of being brought to the test of 
comparison with the ascertained condition of the country ; and the result 
is that its accuracy has been fully established in the minutest details, 
even when the examination has been pursued into the most unimportant 
and trivial local relations. The notices, not only of distinct regions, 
but of valleys, fountains, mountains, villages, have been confinned, often 
with surprising certainty and particularity. The entire political and 
religious life of the Hebrews was interwoven in the closest manner, like 
a piece of net-work, with the geography of the land, far more so than is 
true of the modem European nations; and hence the opportunity to 
verify the alleged or implied connection between places and events is the 
more perfect, and affords results the more satisfactory. Most decisive is 
the rebuke which infidelity has received from this new species of testimmy : 
it has been compelled to confess with shame that it has imposed on itself 
and others by the unfounded doubts which it has raised against the troth 
of the Scriptures. The authenticity of the historical books of Uie Old Tes- 
tament has been shown to be capable of vindication on a side hitherto too 
much overlooked : their fidelity in all matters >vithin the sphere of eeogra- 
phy places a new argument in the hands of the defenders of Revelatioa " 

X Bobinson fixes the site of Bethel at the ruins of MaUtrun or Bnfm, 
but is at a loss for the locality of Ai. Some think, however, that Bethel 
was farther north, probably at or near the modem SinjU, and that the 
site of Ai is tiie place now called Turmut Aya. See Keu on Jotkmi, viL 
2—6. 
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was driTen from the heights with loss. Joshua fell down before 
the Lord ; and, in answer to his earnest supplication, it was 
revealed to him that the recent defeat was the punishment of 
a sin which had been committed amon^r the people, bj the 
appropriation of some of the spoil of Jericho, which ought to 
have been utterly destroyed, or, so far as it consisted of gold or 
other metal, to faaye been consecrated to the use of the Taber" 
oade worship. For the detection of the offender, recourse was 
had to the lot ; and in this way he was found in the person of 
Achan, a member of the tribe of Judah, who was compelled 
to confess that he had taken, and secreted in his tent, a rich 
Babylonish doak, and a quantity of silver and gold. Achan 
and his family were put to death by stoning*, and their remainsy 
together with all the offender's property,, and the treasure 
which he had so covetously and impiously taken and concealedi 
were consumed with fire, and covered with stones f, in a spot 
which was hence denominated the valley of Achor (l e. 
trouble or disturbance), situate somewhere on the sou^ or 
south-west of Jericho. 

Afler this vindication of the Divine sovereignty and honour 
among the Israelites, their course of conquest was suffered to 
proceed. Ai was readily taken by means of the foUowinff 
stratagem.} One party of the attacking force §, having feisned 
a flight, induced the men of Ai to leave the city in pursuit of 
them, chasing them probably far down towards the desert or 
valley of the Jordan ; whereupon a second party, who rose up 
from ambush in another quarter (probably towards the head (h 
the pass), found free ingress into the place, and set it on fire. 
The Israelites then turned upon their pursuers, who, surrounded 
and dismayed, were easily destroyed. All the inhabitants of 

* See Keil on Joihua, vii. 15. 

t It has been observed by travellers and commentators that the 
cutom of throwing stones upon the graves of criminals is still prevalent 
in the East 

X On this subject, Keil quotes, with approbation, the following remarks 
of Calvin : ** Tlie question put by many, with reference to the propriety 
of employing stratagem in order to deceive an enemy, indicates excessive 
ignorance. For it is certainly not physical force alone which determines 
the issue of war; but, on the contrary, those are pronounced the best 
generals whose success is due less to force than to skilful manceuvres. 
And therefore, if war is lawful at all, it is indisputably right to avail 
oneself of those arts by which victory is usually ootaineo. It is of course 
understood that neither must treaties be violated, nor fkith broken in 
any other way.** 

I Perhaps, the main bodv. On the movements connected with this 
uttack, see Kefl on Jotkua, viii 1—29. 

m4 
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the place, to the number of 12,000, were put to death, the 
town itself was reduced to a heap of ruins, and the king, who 
had been taken prisoner, was hung. 

The Israelites, having thus penetrated towards the heart of 
Canaan*, the kings (petty princes) of the country found it 
necessary to combine together, in order to make head against 
them. 6ut the people of Gibeon, a city (now tiie village £1* 
Jib) lying on a detached hill near a lofty eminence (now Nebi 
Samuel), a few miles to the north of Jerusalem, desured rather 
to make a treaty of peace with the invaders. And in this they 
succeeded by artifice. A deputation of the Gibeonites, bavins 
all the appearance of way-worn travellers from a distance (with 
old sacks or bags upon their asses, — ^wine-bottles of skin, old, 
rent, and bound up, — old and patched sandals, — worn and 
soiled clothes, — and hard*baked bread), waited upon Joshua, 
professing to have com6 from a remote district, with the desire 
of cultivating the friendship of a people who had been so signally 
blessed by the Almighty, m their deliverance from Egypt, and 
in their conquests on the other side of Jordan. Failing to seek 
advice from the Lord, Joshua and the people were misled by 
these representations, and concluded a treaty of peace and amil^ 
with the pretended strangers ; and, when it had been discovered 
that Gibeon was in fact one of the neighbouring cities which 
had been devoted to speedy destruction, still it was decided 
that the treaty must be observed, and that no more could be 
done against the Gibeonites than to reduce them to a state of 
servitude, as hewers of wood and drawers of water. (Josh, ix.) 

Gibeon, having thus considted for its own safety, now be- 
came the immediate object of attack to five combined kings 
of the Amorites, namely, Adoni-zedek king of Jerusalem, 
Hoham, king of Hebron, Firam king of Jarmuih, Japhia king 
of Lachish, and Debir king of Eglon. In this emergency the 
Gibeonites sent to the heaa-quarters of the Israelites at Gilgal? 
and called upon Joshua for protection ; and Joshua, having made 

* Keil maintains that, as soon as Al was taken, Joshua went with the 
whole of the people to moonts Ebal and Gerizim ; and that the Gilgal 
henceforward mentioned as the head-quarters of the Israelites it not to 
be understood as tiie place of their first encampment in the valley of the 
Jordan, but a place in the neighbourhood of Shiloh, on the spot occupied 
by the modem village of Jiljilia, to the west of Sinjil (Bethel) This 

{>lace was in the centre of the country, on a steep hill, having eood table- 
and on the top, and commanding an extensive prospect of the large 
plain on the west, and also towards the north and east, thus ofierisg a 
good opportunity for the execution of Joshua's plans. But it most be 
confessed that our first impression, on reading Josh. z. 43., is that 
Joshua returned to the original camp at GilgaL 
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a forced marcli, came unexpectedly apon the besieging forces^ 
which he routed with immense ski^hter. This great victory 
was accomplished by the merciful interposition of heaven : 
many of the fuffitives, having outstripped their pursuers in the 
ascent of Beth-horon the Upper, were destroyed by great hail- 
stones ; while, having crossed the ridge of the mountains, they 
were on the descent towards the lower Beth-horon *, when, the 
approach of night seeming likely to put an end to the slaughter, 
Joshua found himself authorised to sue for a miracidous pro* 
longation of the day, — a request which, by the agency of the 
Divine Creator and almighty Champion of Israel, was wonder- 
fully granted-t '* Then sps^e Joshua to the Lord in the day 
when the Lord delivered up the Amorites before the children 
of Israel, and he said in the sight of Israel, Sun, stand thou still 
upon Gibeon, and, thou. Moon, in the valley of Ajalon. And 
the sun stood still, and the moon stayed, until the people had 
avenged themselves upon their enemies.** (Josh. x. 12, 13.) It 
can hardly need to be observed that this wonderful and un- 
parallelea event is here described, as in fact all such descriptions 
are properly made, according to the appearance ; just as when 
ve say the sun rises or sets. Whatever were tiie means em* 

* « The character of the descent irom the hill-coimtry of Judea into the 
plain of Philistia, is very different from that of the precipitous ravines 

vhich led down into the* great depression of the Jordim. 

From the plain of Sharon a wide valley of corn-fields runs straight np 
into the hills, which here assume something of a bolder and higher form 
than Qsnal. This is the vallev of * Ajalon,' or of * Stages,' of which the 
name is still preserved in a little village on its northern side, and of which 
the signification is said to be still justified by the gazelles which the 
peasants hunt on its mountain slopes. The valley is slightly broken 
by a low ridge, on which stands the village of Beit-Nuba. Passing by 
two more hamlets, Beit-Sireh, and Beit-Likhi, another ridge is crossed 
and another village ; and from thence begins a gradual ascent, through a 
narrower valley, almost approximating to the character of a ravine, at 
the foot of which, though on an eminence, marked by a few palms, stands 
the villaffe of Beit-ur S-Tathi, whilst at the summit and eastern extre- 
mity of ue pass stands the village of Bdt-ur £l-Foka. This is the pass 
<rf tiie Nether and Upper Beth-horon, * the House of Caves,' of which 
there are still traces, though, perhaps, not enough to account for so em- 
phatic a name. From the Upper Bedi-horon another descent and ascent 
leads to a ridge which commands the heights above El-Jib, the modem 
▼ilhtge which thus retains the name of Gibeon ; and then once more a 
slight descent reaches that village, and from the village is mounted the 
high point, called Nebi-Samuel, from which is obtain^ the first view of 
Jerusalem and its wide table-land." — Stanley, ^tiim and PaletHnst ch.iv. 

t A grant which Agamemnon could not procure from his false deity,-— 
lUad, il 419. But we may trace a fabulous imitation of this history in 
Odyss. xxiii, 241. 
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];»lo7ed by the AlmigbtT for the accomplishment of thk stu- 
pendous miracle*, stUI tne fact could be stated, with truth aad 
effect, only as it is recorded in the pages of Scripture. 

Joshua soon learnt that the five defeated princes, who had 
escaped with their lives, had been discovered in their place of 
concealment, which was a cave at Makkedah, situate probably 
on the edge of the Philistine plains. To this spot he imme- 
diately repaired ; and here, after the complete destruction of 
all die remaining fugitives, he caused his captains to set their 
leet upon the necks of these kings, and then to hang them upon 
trees until the evening, when their bodies were taken down and 
east into the cave, the entrance of which was afterwards secured 
by large stones. Without loss of time Joshua advanced against 
the districts and cities which had belonged to these conquered 
princes and their allies; nor was it long before he was enabled, 
by Divine help, completely to reduce and destroy, in succession, 
Makkedah, Libnah, Lachish, Eglon, Hebron, and Debir; thus 
making himself master of the whole country south of Gibeon. 
(Josh, z.) 

The princes of the northern part of Canaan having now com- 
bined against the Israelites, under the leadership of Jabin (the 
Intelligent) king of Hazorf, collected a large force, distin- 
guished by the presence of many horses and chariots, at the 
lake of Merom (the High lake ; now called Huleh), in Galilee, 
— the first, smallest, and highest of those lakes into which the 
waters of the Jordan fall after they have left their souroesc 

Without delay Joshua advanced to encounter this formidable 
enemy. He took the allied forces by surprise, and routed them 
with great slaughter ; and, pursuing that course of exterminar 
tion which had been prescribed by Divine authority, "he 
houghed their horses, and burnt their chariots with fire,** thus 

* Many conjectores have been made as to the means, or celestial 
paachinery, by which this miracle was wrought; but all audi conjectores 
must be vain, if not presumptuous. 

t <* A final gathering of the Canaanite races took place in the extreme 
northt under the king, who bore the hereditary title of Jabin (JosL xi 
L), and the name of whose city, Hazor, still lingers in the slopes of Her- 
mon, at the head of the plain. Round him were assembled the heads of 
all the tribes who had not yet fallen under Joshua*s sword. As the Bri- 
tish chiefs were driven to the Land's End before the advance of the Sazoo* 
so at this Land's End of Palestine were gathered for this last straggle* 
not only the kings of the north, in the immediate neighbourhood, bat 
firom the desert valley of the Jordan south of the Sea of Galilee, from the 
maritime plain of Philistia, from the heights above Sharon, and from 
^e still unconquered Jebus, to the Hivite who dwelt in the valley of 
Baidbec" — Stanust, Sined and Falestine, ch. zi. 
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annOiiliatmg the first caialry force which had been brought to 
bear against the Israelites dnoe their entrance into Canaan. 
He then stmck a final blow at this confederacy by the capture 
and destraction of the leading city, fiazor ; and afterwards pro« 
ceeded with the subjugation of other portions of the countiy in 
detail : until, at length, at the end of about five years, he had 
subdued nearly the whole of the eastern and central portion 
of the country irom the mountains of Seir on the south to Le* 
banon on the north. 

It was about the time of this conquest* that Joshua built an 
altar and offered a solemn sacrifice on mount £bal ; when he 
wrote upon the stones a copy of the Law of Moses, and at the 
same time recited the promises and curses of the Law to the 
assembled people, one half of whom stood over against mount 
Ebal, and the other half over against mount Gerizim (Josh* 
viii. 30 — 35.), in accordance with the ancient direction of Moses. 
(Deut. xxvii. 1—13.) 

The conquest of Canaan, it must be remembered, had not 
been undertaken merely with a view to the subjugation of the 
people, but in order to the permanent occupation of the terrt^ 
tory ; as when the Normans conquered England, or the Turks 
made themselves masters of Macedonia. And the Israelites 
had made the invasion with the consciousness of a Divine com- 
mission, and a sense of their right to the country on the ground 
of a grant which had been made to them by the Lord of heaven 
and earth. We have seen that the country on the east of the 
Jordan had already been apportioned to the tribes of Reuben 
and Gad and the half-tribe of Manasseh ; and now that the 
Israelites had subjugated on the west a portion sufficient to form 
the subject of another distribution, this portion, which consti- 
tuted the centre of the land, was assigned to the tribes of Judah 
ftnd Ephraim ; a district, although not entirely subdued, being 
ftt the same time assigned to the other half-tribe of Manasseh. 
Caleb, at his special request, obtained Hebron (formerly called 
Kirjath-arbat), ^^^ ^^ vicinity, which lay within the limits of 
the tribe of Judah. (b.c. 1445.) 

* It was immediately after the capture of Ai, and before the arrival of 
the Gibeonites, if the laraelitea made an encampment at a northern Gilgal $ 
a place which, it may be observed, is mentioned in Deat xi. 80. in con- 
nection with Ebal and Gerizim. 

t ** Hebron was the original name of the city ; and it was not till after 
Abraham's stay there that it received the name of Kirjath-arba, from a 
giant, named Arba, who was not the founder, but a conqueror, of the city, 
baving accompanied the Anakim, to which trib« he belonged, and who 
did not arrive in that neighbourhood till after the time of Abraham. It 
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These arrangements having been made, it was felt that the tune 
had arrived for removing the head-quarters of the people from 
Gilgal to some more permanent position. The place fixed upon 
(doubtless under Divine direction) was Shiloh *, in the tribe of 
Ephraim, situate near the centre of the land of Canaan ; to this 
place accordingly the ark was removed, and here the Tabernacle 
was set up ; — the Ark about to remain here, until it was after- 
wards taken by the Philistines ; and the Tabernacle, as the sub- 
sequent history will shew, during a space of four or five cen- 
turies, until the time of Samuel. Soon after this settlement, 
Joshua proceeded to distribute by lot the remainder of the 
country (not yet divided) among the seven tribes which had 
not been located^ a distribution made according to a survey f 
which had been taken expressly for this purpose, and found to 
correspond with the prophecy of Jacob, ana with the intima- 
tions of Moses. The inheritance chosen by Joshua for himself 
was Timnath-serah, on the mountains of Ephraim, where he 
built a city, not £ur from Shiloh. (Josh. xiz. 49, 50.) To 
the Levites were given by lot forty-eight cities, with their 
suburbs (i. e. certain limited districts of pasture ground around 
each), out of the other tribes ; of which ttiirteen were allotted to 
the priests. Of these cities, six had already been set apart as 
cities of refuge |, namely, Kedesh in Galilee, on the mountains 
of Naphthali, Shechem (Sichem) on the mountains of Ephraim, 
Hebron on the mountains of Judah ; and on the east of Jordan, 

retained this name till it came into the possession of Caleb, when the 
Israelites restored the original name Hebron.** — Keil on Joshua, xiv. 
18—16. 

* See Stanley, Sinai and Fakttine, ch. v. § 1. 

f ** This seems to as the most interesting scientific operation recorded 
in the early Scripture, and, indeed, the only one of ^e kind of which very 
ancient history has left any record. It is out of all sight the earliest ex- 
ample of land-surveying of which we have any knowl^ge ; — and that it 
was undertaken in the circumstances shows that there was moreof scien* 
tific knowledge among the Israelites at this time than they have usually 
credit for, and that they were by no means so rude a people as some hav« 
conceived.'* — Krrro, Daily Bible Uliutrations, vol. ii p. 806. — But Keil 
observes that it is not necessary to suppose that the survey included an 
actual measurement. 

X ** In entire contrast with the asyla of the Hebrews,— which were not 
established with the design of saving tiiie actual criminal from the punish* 
ment he deserved, but for the purpose of affording to those who had 
accidentally inflicted an injury the opportunity of obtaining a jost 
verdict, — those of Greeks, Romans, and Germans, stand prominently 
forward, since they enabled the criniinal, who was amenable to the lawt, 
to escape the sentence he justly merited."— Dauk, quoted by Kbiloi 
Jotkwtf XX. 1 — 6» 
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Bezer in the wilderness (tribe of Reuben), Ramoth in Gilead 
(tribe of Gad), Grolan in Bashan (tribe of Manasseh). (Josh. 

The relative positions of the tribes according to this division 
may be thus stated. Of the pastoral district on the east of 
Jordan, Reuben occupied the southern portion, to the north of 
which lay Gad, and, still further to the north, one half of the 
tribe of Manasseh. On the west of Jordan, Judah occupied, in 
the centre of the country, a large and valuable portion to the 
south, with Benjamin adjoining its northern oorder. Still 
farther to the north lay the tribe of Ephraim, and then, in sue* 
cession, the other half of Manasseh, Issachar, Zebidon, andNaph* 
thali, the latter reaching to the foot of mount Lebanon. On the 
coast of the Mediterranean lay Simeon on the south, above 
which was Gad, and still further to the north Asher. 

This "partition of the whole land is to be regarded, on the one 
hand, as a pledge that the Lord would certainly perform his 
promise, and drive out and destroy the Canaanites who yet 
remained, provided only that Israel did not forget either Him 
or His conunandments. On the other hand, it furnished an 
occasion for exercising the Israelites in faith and fidelity towards 
God, the test of which was to be their actually proceeding to 
take possession of the inheritance assigned them by lot, and to 
exterminate the remaining inhabitants."* It appears, however, 
that, as soon as the Israelites found themselves in possession 
of a portion of the country sufficient for their present occu-> 
pation, they became indifierent and careless as to the con- 
quest of the remainder ; being satisfied with the immediate 
supply of their own exigencies, without due regard to the de- 
clared will of God, and uie glory of His name. For this remiss- 
ness, and for their readiness in sparing the wicked inhabitants 
ofthe land, they were severely rebuk^. (Josh, xviii. d.)i and 
eventually made to suffer. 

About this time a serious quarrel seemed likely to arise be- 
tween the great body of the Israelites and the Trans«jordanic 
tribes. The military portion of these tribes, having thus 
far assisted in the conquest of Canaan for the other tribes, were 
now suffered to return home and on their way, before quitting 
the banks of the Jordan, they erected an altar in grateful com- 
memoration of the mercies whid; t}iey had received.f This act, 

* Keil on Joshua, xiii. 7. 

t It 18 nsoally supposed that this alta^ yns erected after the recrossing 
of the Jordan, on its eastern ban^ iBut Keil thinks it probable, from a 
close examination of the sacred text, that it was erected on the westerly 
hank, before the passage. See Keil op Joshua, xxii 10. 
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however, was at first {^eyouslj misinterpreted hy the otber 
tribes, who suspected their brethren of a design to establish a 
separate place of worship, contrary to the provision of the Mosaic 
Law, and directly tending to a violation of the national and theo- 
cratic amity. A civil war seemed to be imminent ; and a large 
assembly, of a threatening char&cter, was convened at Shilob. 
Here, however, it was wisely resolved to send across Jordan a 
deputation, with Phinehas the son of Eleazar the priest at its 
head ; in answer to whose remonstrances all intention of 
national disunion or schismatical worship was utterly dis- 
claimed, and the true design of the memorial altar was ex- 
plained ; and by this means harmony was restored. 

Towards the close of his life, the latteryears of which he had 
spent in tranquillity at his residence in Timnath-serah, Joshua 
convened two assemblies of the heads of the people, one, at some 
place not named (perhaps at Shiloh), in which he exhorted 
the Israelites in eeneral terms to be faithful to their Divine 
King and His institutions, by the remembrance of His promises 
and threatenings (Josh, xxiii.) ; and the other at Shechem, in 
which he detailed the great benefits that had been wrought 
for them by the Almighty, and, receiving from them a solemn 
assurance that they would be faithful to the Lord, he caused 
the Divine covenant to be recapitulated and renewed ; where- 
upon he set up a large stone as a standing memorial of this 
public and solemn transaction. (Josh. xxiv.J Soon after, this 
illustrious servant of the Lord died (b.c. 1443) at the age 
of 1 10 years.* About the same time, perhaps a little earlier, 
took place the death of Eleazar, the son of Aaron, leaving his 
son Fhuiehas as his successor in the office of high priest. 

* ** The character of Joshua is not only one of the finest in Scriptare 
history, but one of the most remarkable that the world ever saw. There 
is scarcely any other great conqueror, and certainly no other great 
Asiatic conqueror, like him, without personal ambition, without any 
desire of aggrandizement. His whole heart was in the highest degree 
patriotic, under a system which required patriotism to take the form 
of religious obedience. In the distant view, the personal and even 
public character of this man is overshadowed by the very greatness 
of the events and circumstances in which he is placed. The events are 
greater than the man, and engage the attention more; and hence indiyi- 
dually he appears with less ^clat, and attracts less attention, than an in- 
ferior man among events of less importance. This, when rightly viewed, 
is not a dishonour to him, but a glory ; for it shows how accurately he 
measured, and how truly he understood, his right position. A lesser man, 
in all the attributes of trud greatneSs, would have been seen and heard 
more ; but it is the magnanimous character of real greatness to shroud 
the power it exercises. Littleness is more demonstrative ; greatness is 
quiet in the calm repose of conscious strength and influence.*' — Knro, 
Jkaly Bible Ilhutratioru, vol. ii. p> 315 
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Elementabt and General Questioits. 

461. Who was appointed to sacceed Moses, and to lead the Israelites 
into thepromised land? 

462. How may we regard Joshaa as a type of Christ? 

463. Relate the history of the spies whom Joshua sent to Jericho. 

464. Describe the mirac^oos passage of the Jordan by Uie Israelites. 

465. What place was chosen as the first head-quarters of the IsraeUtea 
in Canaan? 

466. What events oocorred soon after they had pitched their tents in 
this place? 

467. Describe the capture of Jericho. 

46S. How was Ai situate with reference to Jericho ? 

469. Relate the circumstances attending the capture of Al, including 
the history of Achan. 

470. B^ what artifice did the Gibeonites persuade Joshua to make a 
league with them, and with what result to themselves? 

471. What was the first combination of Canaanitish (Amorite or south- 
era) princes against Joshua? Relate the history of its defeat, especially 
the miraculous prolongation of the day. 

472. What was the second (northern) confederacy against Joshua? 
Where were the forces of the c<mfederates defeated ? 

473. What took place in mounts £bal and Gerizim, according to the 
injunctions of Moses? 

474. Whither were the head-quarters of the Israelites transferred firom 
GUgal? 

475. What place did Caleb choose as his portion? 

476. Where did Joshua fix his residence ? 

477. Describe the relative position of the twelve tribes according to 
the allotment made by the survey of the countrv by Joshua. 

478. What ground of quarrel arose between tke Trans-jordanlc tribes, 
and the other Israelites? how was the dispute terminated? 

479. What were the last solemn acts of Joshua, as recorded in Scrip- 
ture? 

Additional Questions. 

480. Describe the situation of Jericho. 

481. How do you understand the imprecation against the future builder 
of Jericho (Josh, vi 26., with 1 Kings xvi. 34) ? 

482. Describe, generslly, the features of Palestine, and the consequent 
uitoral divisions of the countiy. 

483. State the situation of uibeon. What is its modem name ? 

484. By what mode of warfare were the forces under Jabin distin- 
guished? 

485. Describe the lake of Merom. 

486. Describe the situation of Shiloh. How long did the Ark — and 
ue Tabemade^ remain there ? 

487. Give a sketch of the character of Joshiuu 
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CHAPTER XXVL 

Fbom Joshua to Gideon, 

(Judges L — ^viii Rutb.) 

Moses had been raised up to lead tbe people of Israel out of 
Effjpt and ibrougb the wilderness ; and Joshua had been ap- 
pointed his successor to conduct them into Canaan. But the 
office which they filled was by no means designed to be per- 
manent : in the theocratic constitution delivered at Sinai, none 
but the Lord is recognised as the head and leader of the 
people ; and we must r^ard Moses and Joshua as lieutenants 
or generals holding a temporary commission from the Diyine 
Sovereign for the fulfilment of a special purpose. Joshua died 
without appointing any successor ; he contented himself with 
exhorting tne people to be faithful to God, and true to the 
principles of the Divine institutions ; and it appears that it was 
the design of their heavenly King, after haying vouchsafed to 
them extraordinary assistance during their period of national 
infancy, and under circumstances of peculiar danger, now to 
leave them to the use of those ordinary provisions for counsel 
and strength which are included in the Mosaic institute*, 
expecting to receive from them that faithful and loyal obedience 
to which they had been so solemnly and repeatedly pledged. 
The Lord held in His own hand the right and power to inflict 
upon His people national punishments for their national 
transgressions, — punishments from the hands of their enemies, 
of the same kind as those which He had inflicted by their own 
hands upon the wicked and impenitent Canaanites ; while, on 
the other hand, in order to mark His approbation of their 
dutiful obedience, He designed to visit them with peace, plenty, 
and all kinds of temporal prosperity. When chastisement 
should have eflected its purpose, and me people should turn to 
Him with true repentance, then He would deliyer them from 
their enemies, and remove His judgments whatever they might 

* Every tribe had its own hereditary chief or head, and subordinate 
officers ; and tlieir common faith formed the bond of union. The Israelites, 
therefore, formed a number of free states : probably the high priest pre-' 
•sided, or ought to have presided, over a general sssembly, or national 
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be; tliiis manifesting His Divine presence and goremnent, at 
once to themselves and to the surrounding nations. Such was 
the state of discipline upon which the Israelites had now been 
called to enter ; a state of discipline distinguished by the dis- 
tribution of temporal reward and punishment to the Israelites 
as a nation, whicn might well have served to conduct the mind 
to the expectation of individual reward and punishment in the 
future world.* 

The first symptoms of national disobedience to the Dirine 
will on the part of Grod*s people after their establishment in 
Canaan was, as we have already seen, their backwardness in 
prosecuting the prescribed war of extermination against the old 
inhabitants of the country. And this remissness continued to 
increase. Some additional conq^uests were made, indeed, after 
the removal of Joshua, — including a seizure of territory from 
the Canaanites and Ferizzites by Judah, assisted by Simeon, 
afler the defeat of Adonibezek, whose thumbs and great toes 
were cut ofi* as a punishment for that peculiar kind of cruelty 
which he bad himself too often practised. On this occasion 
Jerusalem was taken and burnt; but the Jebusites still 
possessed their strong-hold in the upper part of this place, 
which they retained until the time of David. The conquest of 
Judah extended also to Hebron (formerly Kirjath-arba), 
Debir (formerly Eirjath-sepher), Hormah (formerly Zephath), 
Gaza, AskelonI and Ekron. Tlie tribe of Joseph made a 
successful expedition against Bethel. On the whole, howeyer, 
the war was not prosecuted with due vigour ; and a blame- 
worthy inactivity is charged especially upon the tribes of 
Zebulon, Asher, Naphthali, and Dan. (Judges i. 1 — 36.) 

The Israelites were content, for the most part, to retain the 
remainder of the Canaanites in servitude or under tribute ; 
their interooursjs with them became more and more familiar, 

* "An extraordinary providence, carrying along with it the most 
exact distribution of temporal reward and punishment, simply proves 
the tmth and reality of a temporal sanction ; but so far from being in- 
consistent with the belief of a future state of reward and punishment, it 
<>boQld rather have been regarded as the surest foundation and stepping- 
stune to such a belief. (Jhi this point Hengstenberg justly remarks: 
' Where this foundation (i. e. of a moral government on earth, a temporal 
recompense) is not laid, there the bailding of a faith in immortality is 
raised on sand, and most fall before the first blast. Whoever does not 
recognise the temporal recompense, must neoesftarily find in his heart a 
response to the scoff of Vanini at the revelation which promises^ indeed, 
retributions for good and bad actions, but only in the life to come, lest 
the fraud should be discovered.' " — Fairbairn, Typology of Scripture. 
parti.ch.vL 
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and intermarriages were of common occurrence until at length 
they became intected with their idolatrous spirit, and began to 
conform to their evil practices. A rebuke administered by an 
angel of the Lord (perhaps the uncreated Messenger of the 
covenant who had appeared to the patriarchs, Moses, and 
Joshua) constrained the people to weep for th^ offences; 
whence the place where this transaction occurred was called 
Bochim. (Judg. ii. 1 — 5.) But the impression appears to have 
been transitory; and idolatry continued to make progress, 
especially in the tuibes of Dan and Ephraim (Judg. zviL — 
xxi.), attended with civil disorders. 

As a punishment for this growing wickedness, the Lord 
permitted Chushan-rishathaim, king of Mesopotamia, to 
advance against the Israelites with such success that he held 
them in bondage during a period of eight years. The people 
then cried to the Lord in theur distress, and He sent a deUverer 
for them in the person of Othniei (lion of God), of the tribe of 
Judah, a nephew of Caleb, who had obtained in marriage 
Achash, the daughter of Caleb, as a reward for his brave 
conduct at the siege of Debir (Josh. xx. 17.; Judg. i. 13.); 
under whose guidance they completely broke off the yoke of 
their foreign oppressor. (Judg. iii. 7 — 11.) Othniei was the 
first of those occasional leaders whom Grod raised up according 
to various emergencies, and invested with extraordinary au- 
thority as His representatives or deputies in the administra- 
tion of the government or the execution of military command. 
These persons are called in Scripture Judges, or, as the 
term may be more properly rendered. Rulers. The Hebrew 
word is Shophetim, essentially the same as Suffetes among 
the Carthaginians (Liv. xxviii. 37.).* 

The victory of Othniei was followed by a peace of forty 
years; after which, as a punishment for renewed offences, 
the Israelites were brought into subjection to Eglon, king 
of Moab, who, with the assistance of the Amorites and Ama- 
lekites, established his authority over the southern portion 
of Canaan and of the country beyond Jordan (i. e. the 
plains of Jericho, and the plains of Moab, or the open country 
on either side of the Jordan near its entrance into the Dead 
Sea) ; a territory which he continued to hold — but apparently 
without attempting to penetrate into the interior or high- 

* But it has been obsenred that the correspondence is more in the 
name than in the office. The Snfifetes were ordinary magistrates, like 
the Prsetors or Consuls at Rome. The Hebrew Judges were extraordinary 
military leaders, more like the Boman military Dictators, or the oc« 
casionai commanders among the ancient Grermans. 
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lands — during eighteen years, retaining the Israelites under 
tribate. This oppression was terminated by the assassination 
of Eglon in his palace by Ehud, a Benjamite, a left-handed 
man* (a peculiarity belonging to many of his tribe ; Judg. xx. 
16.), who stabbed ue kins while he was sitting in hia ** summer 
parlour,*^ or *' parlour of cooling," i. e. an apartment of his 
house constructed and arranged with a view to coolness, or 
protection from the heat : an event which was followed by the 
total disruption and expulsion of the Moabites. (Judg. iii. 12— 
30 ) About the same time, an invasion of the Philistines, on 
Uie south-west (the first recorded act of hostility on the part 
of this people) was successfully resisted by Shamgar, who, either 
single-handed, or with the neighbouring husbandmen, made 
good use of the formidable ox-goad, or implement used in 
ploughing, which consisted of a long pole, armed with an iron 
point at one end (for the purpose of goading the oxen) and 
with a flat sharp piece of iron at the other (for the purpose of 
cleaning the plough). (Judg. iii. 31.) 

These victories prepared the way for a long period of peace, 
extending to eighty years. But *' the children of Israel again 
did evil in the siffht of the Lord when Ehud was dead ; and the 
Lord sold them into the hand of Jabin, king of Canaan, that 
reigned in Hazor," a fortified city to the north of the lake 
Merom, which had been ca{)tured and destroyed bv Joshua, 
who defeated the Jabin, or reigning sovereign, of his day. The 
place appears to have been restored ; and the present Jabin 
was probably at the head of a northern confederacy like that 
which the Israelites had met and overcome under Joshua at 
their first settlement in Canaan. Jabin had a large army, in- 
cluding 900 chariots of iron (i. e. probablv, edged or strengthened 
with ironf) under the command of an able general named Sisera: 
"and twenty years he mightily oppressed the children of 
Israel," perhaps especially, if not exclusively, in the northern 
parts of Canaan. At length, in answer to the prayers of the 
afflicted people, the Lord prompted Deborah (a bee), who 
had dwelt as a prophetess and ruler in mount Ephraim }, to 

* Compare the exploit of the Roman C. Macius SccbvoIo, Liv. ii. 12, 
13. 

t Not armed with iron scythes ; — ** these were firat introduced by 
Cyiiu, and were altogether unknown to the Medes, Syrians, and Arabians, 
that is, to all the Asiatic tribes before the time of Cyrus, as well as to 
the ancient Egyptians (cf. Xenoph. Cyropced. vi. 1. 27. and 80., and 
Wilkinson, Mannera and CfuaUrms of the Ancient Egypiiang, i. 350.).*' 
•^Kkil on Joshua, xi. 8. 

t This seems to indicate that Deborah was an Ephraimite, but some 
think that she was of the tribe of Issachar ; see Judges v. 15. 
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Bummon Barak, the son of Abinoam, of the tribe of Napb* 
thali, and charge him to undertake an expedition against the 
enemy. Barak promised compliance only on condition of the 
presence of-Debori^h in his army ; and, this condition havinffbeen 
granted, he advanced with ten thousand men to mount Tabor, 
near which place, at the waters of Megiddo, in the great plun 
of Esdraelon, he encountered the large army of Sisera, and 
routed it with great slaughter. This slaughter was com- 
pleted by an overflow of the river Kishon, whereby a large 
number of fugitives were drowned. Sisera himself escaped by 
flight ; but he was put to death (*' with inhospitable guile," 
Milton, Samson AgonUtes) by Jael, the wife of Heber the 
Kenite, in whose tent he had sought refuge. (Judg. iy.) This 
victory was celebrated by the well known song of Deborah 
and Barak, a sublime composition preserved in the filflh chapter 
of the book of Judges. 

The tranquillity thus restored continued during forty years ; 
at the end of which time the sins of Israel again drew down 
punishment. For the space of seven years, roving bands of 
Midianites, with the Amalekites and other nomad tribes, were 
permitted to penetrate into Judea from the eastern borders, 
and to spread themselves over a considerable portion of the land, 
from the beginning of summer until the approach of winter, 
ravaging the country, and carrying off or destroying, from year 
to year, the produce of the harvest, on a system like that which 
is pursued by the Bedouin Arabs to the present dajr. A pro- 
phet was commissioned to declare that the idolatry into wnich 
the Israelites had ungratefully fallen was the cause of this 
heavy calamity; and, at lengtn (about b.c. 1245, Usher), in 
answer to the prayers of the penitent Israelites, an illustrious 
deliverer was raised up in the person of Gideon (destroyer), the 
son of Joash, who resided at Ophrah in the territory of Ma- 
nasseh. His remarkable history may be thus briefly told. 
He was employed in threshing wheat by a wine-press, so as to 
hide it from the Midianites, when he was surprised by the 9^ 
pearanoe of an angel, — doubtless the Angel of the Covenant, 
the Divine Messenger, whose last recorded appearance was at 
Bochim, about 200 years before. The Lord looked on Gideon, 
declared that His presence was with him, and commissioned him 
to undertake the delivery of Israel, after having^first purged his 
father's house from the worship of Baal.* This commission 
was ratified by the appearance of miraculous fire which arose 

* Baal (lord), a Phoenician idol, originally, perhaps, designed to 
symbolise the son. 
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from the rock at the touch of the end of the staff in the 
angePs hand, consuming the flesh of a kid and unleavened 
cakes, which Gideon had prepared by way of present or offering. 
Without dehiy, Gideon performed the domestic service whidi 
had been required ; and then the Spirit of the Lord came upon 
him, impelling him to simimon to his standard the Israelites, of 
several neighbouring tribes, in order to advance against a large 
body of Midianites, Amalekites, and others who had encamped 
in the plain of Esdraelon. Gideon now asked for one more 
sign, to support him in his arduous undertaking; and his 
request was granted : a fleece which he opened upon the 
th^shing-floor was first suffered to become moist with dew, 
while the ground on all sides of it remained dry, and afterwards 
(what was still more remarkable, since wool is naturally a great 
absorbent of moisture), the fleece remained dry, while the soil 
all around it was very wet. Encouraged by this fresh proof oi 
the Divine presence and authority, Gideon (now surnamed 
Jembbaal, i. e. let Baal contend), led out his men, to the num 
ber of 32,000, against the enemy. But the Lord, who knew 
the temper of these men, at once timid and vain-glorious, 
determined to reduce their numbers before the hour of conflict. 
He, accordingly, caused Gideon to proclaim liberty of re- 
tirement from the army to all who should dread the coming 
stmgde ; and no less than 22,000 availed themselves of this 
permisaon. But even the remaining 10,000 were too many for 
the occasion ; the Lord haying determined that the victory 
should be signalised as His own b^ the remarkable fewness 
of the human agents employed in bruging it about. He com- 
manded Gideon to lead ms troops to the brink of the neighbour- 
ing water, enjoining him to dismiss all those who should fall or 
stoop down in order to drink, and to retain only those who 
should merely take the water from their hands hastily dipped 
into the stream and raised to their mouths. By the use of this 
test, 1^ whole army was reduced to 300 men ; and the Lord 
declared that by these, and these alone. He would eflect the 
promised deliverance. The event took place accordingly. 
Having ascertained that the enemy had already been panic- 
stricken at his approach, Gideon divided his men into three 
companies, which he posted in three several places on the out- 
ride ' * • -r^ .» -- . - . - • 

man' 
within 

* Goncemiog the torches, compare the stratagem of Hannibal 
{Lev. zxii. 16.); concerning the trumpets, compare the scheme of 
usAm (SaU. de BeU, Jug. 99!). 
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example which he would himself set them. The given signal 
was obeyed, — the pitchers were simultaneously broken, dis* 
playing the 300 blazing torches, which the Israelites held in 
then* left hands, while diey blew the trumpets which were in 
their right. This sudden appearance of so many lights, aocom* 
panied by the loud sound of trumpets in different directions, can* 
veyed to the Midianites an impression that they were surrounded 
by a numerous and powerful army ; by which means they were 
thrown into such alarm and confusion that they mistook their 
own brethren for foes, — *' and the Lord set every man*s sword 
against his fellow even throughout all the host'* The slaughter 
of the Midianites among themselves was very great ; andlaige 
numbers were slain in a pursuit which was actively set on fimt 
by the Israelites froip various tribes. Two princes of the 
Midianites, Oreb (raven) and Zeeb (wolf), were taken and put 
to death ; and Gideon pursued his victory until, having croned 
the Jordan, he had completed the destruction of the ^fidianites 
by the defeat and death of the two kings of Midian, Zebah and 
Zalmunna. The number of men belonging to the Midianites 
and their allies which fell before ^^ the sword of the Lord and 
Gideon '* was no less than 120,000. 

The men of Succoth and of Fenuel*, who had refused to sup- 
ply refreshment to the troops of Gideon in the pursuit of 
the Midianites, were chastised by him on his return. 

The Israelites now offered to make Gideon king, andtoentaU 
upon his family the succession to the crown. T^is offer, how- 
ever, he wisely declined to accept, in the true spirit of the 
theocracy, and of the most exalted patriotism. He ^^ said onto 
them, I will not rule over you, neither shall my sons rule over 
you : the Lord shall ride over you.** (Judg. viii. 23.) But, 
m another respect, his conduct was reprehensible. Having 
received, at his own request, the golden earrings and other or* 
naments which had been found among the spoils of the Midian- 
ites, " he made an ephod thereof, and put it in his city, even in 
Ophrah ; ** that is, probably, he set up a system of saomlotal 
worship in his own place of residence, on the model of the 
tabernacle service, wnich had the effect of attracting the pre* 
sence and offerings of a great number of Israelites, who ought 
to have resorted to the divinely appointed locality, the plaoe 
which the Lord had chosen to set His name there. And this 
transaction ** became a snare unto Gideon and to his house.** 
Gideon himself ^* died in a ^ood old age ; ** but his family soon 
afterwards became distinguished by simering and sin. 

* Two towns near the Jordan, probably on the east, although Bobioaon 
places Saccoth on the west. 
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It was probablj duriog the famine occasioned by the incur'- 
fflons of we Midianites, that Elimelech (my God is king), and 
his wife Naomi (pleasant, happy), with their sons Mahlon and 
Chilion, withdrew from the scene of suffering, and settled in 
the hmd of Moab. After the death of Elimelech, each of his 
two sons married (probably against the advice of Naomi) a 
Moabitess, the one named Orpah, the other Ruth ; and, not long 
after their marriage, died, leaving Naomi, herself a widow, in 
diarge of her widowed daughters-in>law. After the cessation 
of the famine, Naomi determined on returning to Judah, giving 
her daughters-in-law the option of going with her or of remain- 
ing in their own country. Orpah kissed her mother-in-law and 
remained behind ; but Ruth manifested the strength of her 
affectionate attachment by choosing rather to accompany her to 
Judah. After their arrival in this place, it was ordered by 
Divine Providence that Ruth should attract the attention of 
Boaz of Bethlehem, whose grounds she entered during harvest- 
time as a gleaner. This Boaz was a pious and wealthy relative 
of Naomi, who in due time made her affectionate daughter* 
in-law his wife ; in accordance with the law which required that 
the nearest male relative of one who had died childless should 
marry his widow, or, in default of his doing so, then the next 
in degree of consanguinity. She became the grandmother of 
Jesse, the father of David, and thus an ancestor of the Messiah* 
(See the Book of Ruth.) 

Elbmentaby and General Questions. 

4S8. How far did the Israelites proceed in the conquest of Canaan, 
soon after the death of Joshua ? 

489. How were the Israelites punished for their remissness, in the 
first instance? 

490. Relate the circumstances that gave rise to the name Bochim. 

491. Who was Cushan-Rishathaim ? Who was raised up to deliver 
the Israelites firom his oppression ? 

492. Who was Eglon? When did he establish his power? How was 
be destroyed? 

493. Relate the exploits of Shamear. 

494. Describe the oppression of i^bin, king of Hazor. — ^Who was the 
general of his army ?— JBy whom, and where, were the large forces under 
this general defeated? 

495. Relate the history of Gideon, and of the deliverance which he 
was enabled to effect. 

496. What offer, on the part of the Israelites, did Gideon reject? 

497. What act afterwards became a snare to Gideon and his family? 

498. Relate the history of Ruth. 

ADDmoNAL Questions. 

499. What was the real position of Moses and of Joshua, in the 

]r4 
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500. Describe the office of the Israelite << Judges." Ck>mp8re the 
Judges with similar officers in other nations. 

501. To what period may the history of Ruth be probably zefened? 



CHAPTER XXVn. 

Fbom Abibielech to Samso5. 

(Jadges is. ztI) 

Gideon left seventy sons by several wives; and one son, 
named Abimelech (father of the king^ perhaps=royal fatiherX 
by a concubine. The latter was ambitious of that r^al 
power which his father had declined; and, as a first step 
towards ^ the attainment of it, having headed a consphracy 
against Gideon*s seventy sons, on the plea of their inmience 
being dangerous to the pubUc peace and liberty, he succeeded 
in putting them all to death, except Jotham, the youngest, i^ 
escaped. After this, by the aid of his relatives at Shechem, be 
procured his own election as king ; a proceeding which was 
severely rebuked by Jotham in a fable or apologue (by far the 
oldest extant*), representing the Bramble as assuming that 
sovereignty over the trees which had been declined by the 
olive tree, the fig tree, and the vine in succession, — a soye> 
relgnty which issued in the great detriment of both parties 
concerned.f 

* Compare the fable of Menenius Agrippa, Liv. ii. B2. 

t ** The reluctance of the trees generally to desert the nsefhl station in 
which they were planted and fixed, to move to and fro (as the word 
rendered * promoted ' signifies), and to reign over trees, is a wholesome 
lesson to us of contentment in the stations and lines of private nsefnlness 
we respectively fill, without an eager grasping after public honour and 
authority, attended with responsibitities which we may not be very weQ 
able to discharge, and with cares in which we are untried. It is often 
Ihe case that these, from their engrossing nature, and from the public 
notice they involve, cannot be discharged without much neglect of 
private affairs, and the sacrifice of much ease and comfort, amounting to 
an abandonment of the fatness, the sweetness, and the wine of life,— of 
all that renders our existence really useAil to others, and really happy to 
ourselves. Happiness is suitableness ; and he who abandons the means 
of usefulness which have grown with his growth in the sphere in which 
'he moves, for untried, and therefore unsuitable, responsibilities and 
powers, is likely to pierce himself through with many sorrows^ and 
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Three years afterwards the Shechemites revolted against 
Abimelecii, who then destroyed their city ; an event which was 
speedily followed by the death of Abimelech himself, who 
caused his armour-bearer to dispatch him with his sword, alter 
he had been mortally wounded by an upper milbtone thrown 
by the hand of a woman from the fortress of Thebez which he 
was endeavouring to reduce. (Judg. ix. 1 — 17.) * 

After the death of Abimelech, Israel was judged and de- 
fended by Tola (perhaps, a worm, insect), of the tribe of 
Issachar, twenty-three years: and subsequently by Jairf, a 
Gileadite, twenty-two years. At the end of this time, the 
Israelites were largely mvolved in the idolatries of the sur- 
rounding nations. **And the anger of the Lord was hot 
against Israel, and he sold them into the hands of the Phi- 
listines, and into the hands of the children of Ammon.*' The 
oppression exercised by the Ammonites was particularly 
severe, and continued during eighteen years. It was especially 
felt by the people of Gilead beyond Jordan ; but incursions 
were also made into the territories of Judah, Benjamin, and 
Ephraim. By this chastisement the Israelites were brought to 
repentance; and, in answer to their prayer, a deliverer was 
raised up in the person of Jephthah (he opens), a Gileadite, 
whom his countrymen voluntarily invested with the com- 
mand against the common enemy.- Jephthah fixed his head- 
quarters at Mizpeh, of Gilead ; from which place, after having 

forego all that has blessed his past experience. It is well to note, that the 
trees considered that the promotion ofiered to them involved the abandon- 
ment of all that was proper to' them, and that constituted their usefulness. 
In this ag^ and country, men have not the offer of crowns ; but in thia 
Age and country, more perhaps than in any other, there is an extensive 
craving alter public honours and powers, — political, municipal, eccle- 
siastical, commercial, — which renders these considerations fax from 
inappropriate. In the state, in the city, in the church, in the club, in 
the company, and even in the workshop and the school, there is a 
general seeking after the power and dominion involved in the idea ci 
nigniog, which is justly open to the cautiMi contained in this parable. 
There are, indeed, le^timate objects of the highest ambition, and of the 
ntoet exalted aspirations. Crowns and kingdoms lie beneath the feet of 
him who pursues, with steady pace, his high career towards the city of 
the Great King, where he knows there is laid up for him a crown of 
glory that fadeth not away— a crown of righteousness which the Lord, the 
nghteons judge, will bestow upon all that love his appearing."-»EiTTO^ 
I^y Biide lUustratknu, vol. ii. pp. 891, 392. 

* Compare the account of the death of Pyrrhns, king of Epirus, Justin. 
3av. 6. See also Thucydides, iii. 73. 

t The same as Jairus in the New Testament, Mark v. 22. Jair means^ 
perhaps, *«he shines,''athe illustrious. 
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in vain expostulated * with the Ammonites concerning the false 
pretensions on which they founded their aggression, he marched 
forUi against them, and, by Divine aid, overcame them with 
great slaughter. 

Before quitting his home on this expedition, Jephthah 
vowed to offer in sacrifice whatever should first come forth out 
of his house to meet him on his return from the field of victory.f 
The result was an occasion of deep distress ; the first object 
which he saw on his return home bemg his own daughter, and 
only child, who had come forth at the head of a dance, with 
music, to congratulate him on his success. Jephthah felt 
himself bound to fulfil his vow, and his daughter acquiesced in 
his decbion ; so that, accordingly, to the great grief of Jephthah 
himself, the sacrifice was made. (Judg. xi.) Some suppose 
that this sacrifice consisted in the immolation of Jephthah's 
daughter as a victim. But this practice was utterly at variance 
with the laws and customs of Israel ; and there are strong 
grounds for the opinion that the lamented daughter was not 
put to death, but only devoted to perpetual virginity and 
seclusion from the world.} 

The Ephraimites now presumed to call Jephthah to account 
for not having invited them to join the expedition against the 
Ammonites ; and this quarrel issued in a civil war between the 
two tribes of Ephraim and Gilea<i. The Ephraimites were de« 
feated, and sufiered great loss, especially in their retreat, at the 
fords of Jordan, where they were detected by their provincial 
pronunciation of the word Shibboleth (i. e. ears of com). 
No less than 42,000 Ephraimites fell in battle or during the 
retreat. 

The administration of Jephthah lasted only six years. He 
was succeeded by Ibzan (perhaps, illustrious) of Bethlehem 
(probably Bethlehem in Zebulun), during seven years, — Elon 
^terebinth, turpentine tree), a Zebulonite, ten years, — Abdon 
(servile), an Ephraimite, eight years. Their times were pro- 
bably peaceful ; but afterwards came, as a result of the people s 
transgressions, a long subjugation of forty years under the 
Fhili8tuies.§ 

* This transaction has been compared to the preliminary proceedings 
of the Feiiales among the Bomans ; so that, in this case, Jepnthah acted 
as the pater patrattu, 

t Like the vow of Idomeneus of Crete, Servius ad Vvrg, JEn, iii 12L, 
xL 264.— <3ompare also the well-known story of Iphigenia. 

1 See Herzog's Real Encydopadie, tub voce, 

I The meaning of the word " Philistine " is " stranger.*' *« They were 
* strangers ' from beyond the western sea, whether &m Asia Minor, is 
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paring this period of oppression, the promise of a future 
deliverer was made in a remarkable manner. The angel of 
the L#ord — the same Divine and mysterious Being whose last 
appearance was made to Gideon about 150 years before — 
now appeared to the wife of Manoah (rest), a Danite, announc- 
ing the birth of a son, and directing that he should be devoted 
to Grod as a Nazarite* throughout his life. Manoah prayed foi 
a second revelation, with more definite instructions on the 
subject ; a request which was followed by an appearance of the 
same heavenly visitor, to his wife and also to himself, with 
further instructions concerning the birth which had been 
foretold. "And Manoah said unto the angel of the Lord, 
What is thy name, that when the sayings come to pass, we may 
do thee honour ? And the angel of the Lord said unto him, 
Why askest thou after my name, seeing it is secret ? [or rather, 
Wonderful ; as in Isa. i^. 6.]. So Manoah took a kid with 
a meat offering, and offered it upon a rock unto the Lord ; and 
the angel did wondrously, and Manoah and his wife looked on; 
For it came to pass, when the flame went up towards heaven 
from off the altar, that the angel of the Lord ascended in the 
flame of the altar.** Manoah was struck with terror ; but his 
wife rightly argued that they ought to regard what they had 
seal as a token of the Divine favour. In due time "the 
woman bare a son, and called his name Samson [sun, or little 

seems to be implied in the name of Caphtor (according to the LXX. 
Cappadocia), or from the nearer island of Crete, as seems to be implied 
in their appellation of Cherethites. (Zeph. ii. 6.) To such colonists, the 
southern shores of Palestine offered a home. On those shores they lon^ 
retained their ancient seafaring worship. Dagon, the Fish-god, w^ 
honoured with stately temples even in the inland cities of Gaza and 
Aahdod (1 Sam. v. 2.; Judg. xvi. 23. [1 Mace. x. 84.]); Derceto, the 
Fish-goddess, was worshipped at Ascalon (Diod. Sic. u. 4.) ; and, near 
JaSsL, the modem village of Beit-Dejan preserves the name of another 
* House of Dagon,' of which the ancient records make no mention. 
Palestine, or * the land of the Philistines,' was the part of Judea* with 
which the Greeks were first and chiefly acquainted, as they followed in 
the track of the Egyptian Pharaohs and Ptolemies, along this narrow 
strip of Syria, or as their vessels may occasionally have touched at Jaffa. 
And thus, by a process similar, though converse, to that by which the 
Bomans gave the name of Asia and Africa to the two small provinces 
which they first possessed on tho^e two continents, or the Fnglish ap- 
plied the name of the whole Teutonic race (Dutch) to that people of 
Germany which lay immediately opposite their own shores, the title of 
' Philistia * or * Palestine,* was transferred from the well-known frontier 
to the unknown interior of the whole country."— Stawlbt, Sinai and 
Paletti$u, ch. 6. 

, * Samson and Samuel are the only two Kazarites who acquired celebrity 
m the history of Israel 
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sun]; and the child grew, and the Lord blessed him. And 
the Spirit of the Lord began to moTe him at times in the camp 
of Dan.*' (Judg. xiii.) 

As he grew up (about b. c. 1 155 ), Samson became ascourge to 
the Philistines ; upon whom he often inflicted great loss, ansmg 
from the indulgence of personal feelings of hostility against 
them.* In the first instance, he sought marriage with a young 
woman belonging to Timnath, a town of the Philistines ; and, 
having overcome the objection of his parents to this foreign 
alliance, he persuaded them to go down wit^ him to Timnath m 
order to press his suit. On their journey, a young lion (i. e. a 
Hon in full strength, not old and enfeebled ; as we should say, a 
yawng horse^ roared against him ; ** and the Spirit of the Lord 
came mightily upon him, and he rent him as he would have rent 
a kid." On occasion of a future visit to Timnath, in order to 
celebrate the marriage, he looked at the carcase of the lion, and 
found it occupied by a swarm of bees. This circumstance 
suggested to Samson uie subject of a riddle which he proposed 
to the guests assembled at the marriage feast, for a wager of thirty 
sheets (or large square cloths) and thirty changes of garments. 
His riddle was, ** Out of the eater came forth meat, and out of 
the strong (or Heb. bitter, sour) came forth sweetness.*' To 
his surprise the riddle was correctly solved ; but his indignation 
was excited when he found that the guests had extracted the 
secret from his wife, who had induced him to. disclose it to her. 
He went to Ascalon, and slew thirty Philistines, with whose 
garments he paid his forfeit ; and then, leaving his wife and her 
family (perhaps, as it has been suggested, lest, while smarting 
under provocation, he should be led to commit some act of vio- 
lence against them), he returned to his father's house. Some 
time after, Samson went to visit his wife, taking with him a 
kid for a present ; but he then learnt that his young bride had 
been married to "his companion whom he had used as his 
friend,** i. e. who had acted as a bridesman at his own wedding. 
In revenge for what he regarded as an injury and insult, he 
caught 300 foxes (or, as some translate the word ^Atio/tm, jackab), 
tied them in pairs by their tails, and then attaching a nrehrand 
to every pair, turned them into the standing com of the 
Philistines, which was thus mad^ to suffer a serious conflsgra- 
tion. Stimulated by blind revenge, the Philistines destroyed 
Samson's wife and her father ; an act which roused the indig- 
nation of Samson to the highest pitch, and led him to commit 
a great slaughter among the people; after which he went 

* In some respects, like the hatred of Hannibal towards the fiomasfl. 
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down and dwelt in the top (or rather, in a fissure, cleft) of the 
rock Etam, — which was probably a cliff on the edge of the 
Philistine plains. 

The Philistines now demanded their implacable enemy at the 
hands of the men of Jadah ; and Samson consented that they 
should take him from his fastness, bound with new cords, pro* 
vided only that they should not themselves commit any act of 
Tiolence against him ; but, no sooner had he suffered himself to 
be conveyed in bonds to the presence of the Philistines than, by 
Divine strength, he snapped the cords asunder, and, finding 
the jaw-bone of an ass at hand, he snatched it up, and slew 
with it a thousand of the enemy. He now suffered from 
intense thirst, and cried to the Lord for relief; when, in answer 
to his prayer, a spring was made to gush from a hollow place 
which Grod clave m the ground on the very spot * where he was 
standing, which he therefore denominated En-hakkore (the well 
of him uiat cried) ; as he had just before called the scene of his 
victory Ramath-lehi (the lifting up, or height, of the jaw-bone). 

Samson having, on one occasion, entered Graza, the Philis- 
tines became aware of his presence, and, having shut the gates 
of the city, they set a watch in order to prevent his escape ; 
but ** Samson arose at midnight, and took the doors of the gate 
of the city, and the two posts, and went away with them, bar 
and all, and put them upon his shoulders, and carried them up 
to the top of the hill that is before Hebron." (Judg. zvi. 3.) 

After this, Samson fell in love with a woman named Delilah, 
who lived in the valley of Sorek ; and this woman was effec* 
taaUy employed by the Philistines as an instrument of his over- 
throw, by a bribe of eleven pieces of silver (probably, skekels ; 
and so := more than six hundred pounds of our money). De> 
lilah induced Samson, afler some hesitation, to disclose to her 
the secret of his estraordinary personal strength; which he 
described as consisting in the permanent erowth of his hair as 
a Nazarite ; meaning that this was the token of the covenant 
subsisting between himself and the great Author of his prowess. 
Satisfied with this intelligence, Delilah caused his hair to be 
cut off while he lay asleep upon her lap ; and then, immediately, 
the Lord, his strength, departed from him, and he was in the 
power of the enemy. The Philistines then ^ took him, and 
put out his eyes, and brought him down to Gaza, and bound 

• Not « in the jaw," as in the text of our version, bnt " in Lehi," as in 
the marginal reading, i. e. in the place which was hence called Lehi ; 
JQst as in the latter part of the verse ** £n-hakkore, which is in Leh^ 
unto this day." 
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him with fetters of brass ; and he ground in the orison hoose.^ 
Here, doubtless, he repented of bis sins; and when his hair began 
to grow he found that his strength was in some measure 
restored. At length that strength became sufficient for the 
infliction of a signal calamity upon the enemy. The chiefs 
of the Philistines appointed a sreat festive sacrifice in the 
temple of Dagon (tne Fish-god), in honour of the delivery 
of Samson into their hands. *'And it came to pass, when 
their hearts were merry, that they said, Call for Samson, that 
he may make us sport. And they called for Samson out of 
the prison house, and he made them sport ; and they set him 
between the pillars. And Samson said unto the lad that 
held him by the hand, Suffer me that I may feel the pillars 
whereupon the house standeth, that I may lean upon them. 
Now the house was full of men and women, and all the lords 
of the Philistines were there ; and there were upon the roof 
about three thousand men and women, that beheld while 
Samson made sport. And Samson called upon the Lord, and 
said, O Lord God, remember me, I pray thee, only this once, 
O God, that I may be at once avenged of the Philistines for 
my two eyes. And Samson took hold of the two middle pillartt 
upon which the house stood, and on which it was borne up, of 
the one with his right hand, and of the other with his left And 
Samson said, Let me die with the Philistines. And he bowed 
himself with all his might ; and the house fell upon the lords, 
and upon the people that were therein. So the dead which he 
slew at his death were more than they which he slew in his 
life.*' (Judg. xvi. 25— 31.) 

Samson was acknowledged as the judge, ruler, or champion 
of Israel, especially for their protection against the Philistines, 
during a space of twenty years. It is likely that the circum* 
stances of his life, and especially those which attended his death, 
80 far impressed the Philistines with a sense of the Divine 
power which guarded Israel, that they henceforward relaxed 
their hostility and suspended their invasions. ( Judg. xiv. xyi.) 
It was perhaps the design of the great Ruler of Israel, in raising 
up this extraordinary man, to mdke it evident to the people, not 
only that He could deliver them from their enemies by means of 
a small number of men, as in other.cases, but that He could, if 
He pleased, accomplish this object by means of a single indi- 
vidual, — that, literally speaking, He could make one man chase 
a thousand, or defeat a host.* ^e personal character of Samson 

• Perhaps some of the exploits of Samson have been interwoven into 
the mythic accounts of Hercules, — who is said to have slain tiie Kemcan 
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appears to have been strongly tinged with sensuality and seif- 

We may here pause to take a survey of the general condition 
Df Israel under the Judges. 

During this whole period, the national life of the Israelites 
was in a state of transition, sometimes exhibiting appearances of 
retrogression, weakness, or decay, and, at best, not yet mani- 
festing that development which was, however, inwardly ad- 
vancing. — One of these unfavourable symptoms was a state of 
disunion and discord among the tribes ; which existed, more 
or less, even among the inland and agricultural tribes, and 
was increased by the restless spirit common among the maritime 
and commercial portions of the people, Dan, Asher, Issachar, 
and Zebulon. This state of disunion became painfully manifest, 
— in the misunderstanding between Gideon and the Ephraimites 
(Judges viii. 1.), — in the quarrel between the Ephraimites and the 
Gileadites, — and in the calamitous civil war against Benjamin 
(Judges XX. xxi.) It appears also that Shechem soon attained 
the position of an independent city, and became the head of a 
powerful confederacy ; a state of things * formed perhaps upon 
the pattern of Phoenicia, and aided by the habits and sym- 
pathies of the original Canaanttes ; while it is probable that to 
Phoenicia may also be traced the introduction of idolatrous 
worship at Shechem, and the Temple of Baal-Berith, i. e., the 
Lord of the covenant or confederacy. — By this state of dis- 
union the legitimate influence of the high priest was apparentlv 
checked and curtailed; whence we hear little of this high 
personage, or of any acts of his administration, in the book of 
Judges, Unity of worship was therefore but imperfectly ob- 
tained ; and we read of many altars and local sanctuaries, or 
places of worship, besides the Tabernacle at Shiloh. At the 
same time there existed a great and general degeneracy in 
religious sentiment, too plainly manifested bv the adoption of 
many superstitious customs and opinions on the part of private 
individuals, combined with gross conceptions of the nature and 
Attributes of Jehovah, while yet there was no general defection 
from the established public worship. — To all this must be 

lion, and to have been overcome by Omphale. Or these coincidences 
may be accidental, having their foundation in a corresponding state of 
life and degree of civilisation. A kind of parallel to the death of Samson 
has been found in that of the athlete Cleomedes of Astypalsea, recorded 
by Pausanias, vi. 9., and Plutarch, Rom. 28. 

* Very much resembling that which existed in Germany and Itaiy 
during the middle ages. 
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added the secularitj and corrupt morals of the Levites and 
priests.* This corruption displayed itself at length even in the sods 
of the high priest Eil ; and again in ihe sons of Samuel. To a 
great extent, the services of religion had sunk to the conditioii 
of mere outward forms, and were employed by the ministers of 
the sanctuary only as a means of personal profit or indulgence, 
or as a cloak of licentiousness. — Hence we cannot be surprised 
to find a laxity of morals, with a low degree of refinemeot, 
prevailing among the people ; nor are there wanting instances 
of coarse and treacherous conduct sometimes on the part of 
individuals of distinction, and sometimes in the case of a whole 
community. 

This national degeneracy was the ground of national weak- 
ness. — Many of the Canaanites were still unsubdued ; and some 
of them had even for a long time the upper hand, especially in 
the northern parts of the country f ; — a result which had been 
foretold as a Divine punishment for national delinquency. 
Besides tliis, the Israelites were exposed to formidable attacks 
firom the Midianites and Amalekites, on the one side of their 
territory, and to invasion by the Philistines, on the other. 

But the life of Israel, although, as it were, driven down to 
the roots, was not extinct. Generally speaking, Ephraim and 
Judah remained true to the theocracy in form and spirit, form- 
ing a centre of health, and a rallying point, for the whole nation. 
And, from time to time, among the other tribes, arose earnest 
nnd zealous men, as in the persons of the Judges, who were 
instrumental in reviving and perpetuating at once the national 
spirit and the observances of true religion. Around them, from 
time to time, gathered all that was good and true amidst 
the too prevalent corruption of the times ; and they became 
effective, according to the Divine will and purpose, for the pre- 
servation and eventual prevalence of the cause in which they 
were engaged. 

On the whole, therefore, as it has been well said, the times of 
the Judges may be regarded rather as a period of national fer- 
mentation, than as one of utter collapse, corruption, and decay. 
It was a period of national liberty, not one of arbitrary govern- 
ment or oriental despotism, under which all that was good 
would have been cramped or stifled, while all that was evil and 
corrupt would have continually gathered strength ; while at 

* Verv nearly corresponding to the state of things in Europe daring 
the middle ages. 

t Just as in Italy, after its subjugation by the Germans, many of tlM 
old inhabitants of the country, occupying strong positions, were able to 
hold out, and even to mal^e head, against the conquerors. 
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the same time this liberty was restrained within due bounds, 
and was prevented from degenerating into anarchy, by that 
amount of religious truth, and of corresponding faith, which 
vas still preserved among some portion of the people, toti^ther 
with the sense of a high theocratic mission yet to be fb&Ued. 
The national spirit, so far as it existed, was pervaded by 
religious principlef or rather was identical with that principle. 
No heathen political party had yet been formed within the 
state, preying upon its viti^ or introducing an inciu'able 
disease : but there was a sound heart beating beneath the dis- 
ordered surface of society and amidst the weakness of too many 
of its members ; there were some men of Gk)d even in the most 
degenerate times. * Still, however, the imperfections of Israel, 
at this period, were great; and we may perhaps be startled, 
for a moment, at contemplating the nature of those materials, 
or of that instrumentality, which had been selected by the Most 
High for the erection of His kingdom upon earth. This selec- 
tion, however, had been made in the exercise of infinite and 
manifold wisdom ; and, in the recorded sins and imperfections 
of the chosen people, we may discover the force of that de- 
claration, so ofbien and emphatically made, that they were put 
in possession of Canaan, not for their righteousness, but for the 
glory of Grod*8 name. 

£lhh£ktabt ahd Gknbbal QvssnoNSw 

502. Relate the history of Abimelech, son of Gideon ; including a re- 
cital of the fable of Jotham, with its application. 

503. What Judge was raised up to deliver the people fh)in the Am<^ 
monites ? Of what tribe was he ? 

504. Relate Jephthah's rash vow. How was it probably fulfilled ? 

505. Give an account of the quarrel of the Ephrainutes with Jephthah, 
and its result 

506. How long did the Philistines oppress Israel ? 

507. Who was raised up against the Philistines? 

508. Relate the appearances of the angel of the Lofd to Manoah and 
his wife. 

509. Give a brief history of the life and exploits of Samson, with the 
probable date of his birth. 

510. Point out some strong features of his character. 



* ** In every age^ even the worst, there has been beneath the surface 
an ander current of religious life, and of active goodness, . . . the true 
aigna of a better world beyond, and of the Divine Presence abiding with 
us even here, — a Church, as it were, within a Church ; a * remnant,' to use 
the langaaice of the older covenant." — Stanlbt, Introductory Leettire 
on iht Study ofEccledasticai HiMtory, Lect i. 

o 
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Additional Questions. 

511. Name the two Judges who raled, successively, after the death of 
Abimelech. 

512. Name the three Judges who governed, in saccession, after 
Jephthah. 

518. Who were the Philistines ? What is the meaning of their name^ 
—and what th€ origin of the name Palestine ? 
514. Describe the historic character of the whole period of the Judges. 



CHAPTER XXVm. 



Thb Adionistbation of Samuel. -— Saul made Eiko. — 
The Nature and Office of Fbophect. 

(1 Sam. i. — ^xii) 

At the date of Samson^s death, the office of high priest was held 
by Eli, a descendant of Ithamar, the second son of Aaron, into 
whose family this dignity had passed from the family of Eleazar 
at some time now umcnown. Under ordinair circumstances the 
superior administration of civil affairs was m the hands of the 
high priest ; nor does it appear that the rank of a temporary 
governor had been assigned to Samson, as to some of the pre- 
ceding Judges. As high priest and ruler of Israel, Eli resided 
at Shiloh*, in the tribe of Ephraim, about midway between 
Shechem and Bethel, — a place which was constituted the central 
seat of worship and government by the presence of the Taber- 
nacle. Towards the close of Eli^s admmistration, which bsted 
forty jears, Hannah, the wife of Elkanah, a Levite, of Ramathaim 
Zophmif (or simply, Bamah), of the tribe of Benjamin (L e. 
situate on a part of the mountains of Ephraim belongmg to Ben- 
jamin ; comp. 1 Sam. i. 1. with Josh, xviii. 25.), brought npto 
Shiloh her child Samuel (heard by Grod, q. d. child of prayer), 
whom she had received in answer to a prayer formerly offered at 
the same place, and whom she had dedicated as a Nazarite, in ac- 
cordance with a vow which accompanied the prayer. This child 
Hannah now presented to Eli for the service of the sanctuajy- 

* Now called Seilon. Until recentl}', its site has been forgotten; ami 
a mistaken tradition had assigned Mount Gibeon, a few miles north of 
Jerusalem, as the locality of the sanctuary and the residence of Eli v^ 
Samuel. Hence this mountain is still called Nebi Samuel, i. e. tbe 
prophet Samuel. See Robinson, Biblical Beaearehes, sect xiv. ; Stanley, 
Sinai and Pahatine, ch. v. 

t Bamathaim ZophimsThe double heights of the Zophiana ; probablji 
i. q. Arimathea. Its pre: se situation is unknown. 
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At this time the state of religion among the Jews was at a 
low ebb ; and the minds of men were alienated from the worship 
of the Tabernacle by the rapacity and gross misconduct of 
Hophni and Fhinehas, the two sons of £li, while the high 
priest himself failed to interpose the exercise of his authority 
for the correction of these disorders. The sin of the joung 
men, itself very great, was thus, to a considerable degree, 
reflected upon the father ; and it pleased God, in a remarkable 
reyelation made to Samud at twelve years of age (b.c. 1137), 
while engaged in attendance upon Eli (read 1 Sam. iii.), to an- 
nounce the approaching execution of a threatening which had 
already been solemnly conveyed to Eli by a prophet (1 Sam. ii. 
27 — 36.), concerning a signal punishment of death and deposi- 
tion, to extend to all the members of the pontifical family. 
When Eli received this solemn announcement of the Divine 
displeasure, ^ because his sons had made themselves vile and he 
restrained them not,** he said, with meek and reverent sub- 
mission, ^ It is the Lord, let Him do what seemeth Him good.** 
From this time, the people began to recognise the character 
and mission of Samuel as a prophet, authorised to declare to 
them the will of the Most High, and empowered to lead in 
the administration of public affairs. At the end of ten years 
(b.c. 1128), the Divine threatening against the house of Eli 
was fulfilled. Hophni and Phinehas were slain during an en- 
gagement with the Philistines, in which the Israelites suffered 
a terrible defeat, attended wiUi the capture of the ark, which 
they had taken from Shiloh with the unwarranted hope that it 
would ensmre to them the victory ; and when Eli heard the 
news of these multiplied disasters^ he fell from his seat and 
died. (1 Sam. iv. 18.) 

The widow of Phinehas, overwhelmed with grief, expired 
after giving birth to a posthumous child, whom she named 
Ichabod (where is the glory ?), because, as she sorrowfully said^ 
" The glory is departed firom Israd, for the ark of God is taken.*' 
(1 Sam. iv. 19.22.) 

The ark was placed by the triumphant Philistines in the 
temple of Dagon at Ashdod. Here, however, the God of Israel 
vindicated His own honour. The ima^e of the idol (half fish, 
half man) fell prostrate before the ark, and, having been re- 
placed, fell down again, and was broken in pieces : while at the 
same time the persons of the Philistines were smitten with a 
grievous disease (emerods, probably hemorrhoids, or piles), and 
their land was overrun with field-mice. Thus plagued,, the 
Philistines resolved to send back the ark to Israel, accompanied 
with offerings, — five golden mice and five golden emerods, 

o2 
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probably having the character of a kind of charm (known to 
oriental superstition or occult science, falsely so called, as 
telesms or talismans),^ at all events, emblematic of the vitita" 
tion from which they had suffered, and destined, as they hoped, 
to appease the offended Deity. Thcfy set the ark and offerings 
on a car, drawn by two raiich cows, leaving the animals to take 
their own course without suide or driver,— a course which, 
under Divine impulse, was mmiediately directed yrom the spot 
in which their calves bad been shut up, and towards the land of 
Israel, terminating at Bethshemesh, a city of Judah^ belonging 
to the priests. Here the ark was received with joyfol wel- 
come, after its absence of seven months in the hands of the 
enemy ; and the cattle which had brought it were offered in 
sacrifice upon a fire made with the wood of the car. Bat the 
inhabitants of Bethshemesh failed to pay due reverence to the 
sacred symbol of the Divine presence which had thus been 
lodged among them. They ventured, with profane curiosity, to 
look into the ark, in contradiction to an express command of 
God ; and for this offence many of theil^ niunber were smitten 
with the punishment of death. Trembling under this infliction 
of Divine displeasure, the eurvivoirs of Bethshemesh invited the 
people of the neighbouring town, Eirjath- jearim, to take charge 
of the ark among themselves. This invitation was willingly 
accepted ; the ark was removed to Kiijath-jearim, and deposited 
in the house of Abinadab, under the special and reverent care 
of his son Eleazar. At this place it remained stationarv until 
the time of David. 

These solemn events did not effect an immediate reibrmation 
of religion among the Israelites ; who, for the space of twenty 
years, persevered in their idolatrous practices, and continued in 
subjection to the Philistines. At the end of this time, however, 
Samuel had the satisfaction of witnessing the return of a better 
state of things. Israel, in a large assembly, observed a day of 
national humiliation, at Mizpeh, on the borders of Judah and 
Benjamin ; where, either in token of repentance, or as a confirm*^ 
tion of a solemn vow, they poured out water before the Lord, 
and appear to have formally recognised Samuel as their divinely 
appointed ruler. The Israelites were soon called to resist s 
formidable attack of the Philistine! ; when, — in answer to the 
supplication of Samuel, accompanying a special and solemn sa* 
orifice, which, by virtue of his extraordinary authority as a pro- 
phet, he himself offered with peculiar rites adapted to the 
occasion, — the forces of the enemy were so broken, oy a terrific 
tempest, that they fell an easy prey to the Israelites. The pi»u9 
Samuel commemorated this victory, — obtained at the very 
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place where, twenty years before, the ark had been taken, — by 
the erection of a memorial stone, which he denominated Eben* 
ezer (the stone of hel^, saying, ** Hitherto hath the Lord helped 
us." After this, the fhilistines ceased to give trouble to Israel ; 
and a period of tranquillity was rightly employed in the restored 
celebration of Divine worship, and the judicious administration 
of civil affairs, under the rule of Samuel. Samuel himself 
resided at his birth-place, Ramah of Ephraim ; where, by Divine 
authority or permission, he built an altar for sacrifices, while the 
ark remained at Kiijath-jearim ; and from this place he took an 
annual circuit dirough the land for the administration of jus- 
tice, proceeding to Sethel, Gilgal, Mizpeh (in Gilead), and re- 
torning to Ramah. 

During twelve years from the assembly at Mizpeh, Samuel 
dischai^ed the office of sole governor ; when, at length, under 
the infirmities of advancing age, he resolved upon appointing 
his two sons, Joel and Abiah, as his coadjutors or deputies, 
for the southern portion of the country. These young men, 
however, while they partially occupied their father's place, 
failed to imitate his integrity in discharging the duties of his 
office ; they yielded to the influence of bribes, and perverted 
the course of justice. This maladministration, combmed with 
a threatened mvasion by Nahash, kin? of Ammon (1 Sam. 
xii. 12.), formed a pretext for the loud expression of popular 
opinion in favour of a change in the mode of government ; -^ 
a change which, if it had been effected according to the will 
and intentions of the people, in which their rulers concurred, 
would have amounted to a revolution, involving no less 
than a departure from the theocratic constitution, and the 
appointment of an independent and despotic king, according 
to the custom of surrounding nations. It had been foretold, 
indeed, by Moses that a desire for regal government would 
arise after the settlement of the people in Canaan ; and a 
regulation was made respecting the appointment (Deut. xvii. 
14, 15.) : but still Uie eontem]^ated revolution can hardly be 
regarded otherwise than as the result of im unbelieving want of 
acquiescence in the established constitution. Accordingly, 
when the matter was brought before Samuel by the elders of 
Israel at his residence in Ramah, the aged prophet did not 
hesitate to avow his disapprobation of the projected scheme. 
He reminded the people that the Lord was uieir king, and 
urged them rather to act as dutiful subjects of their Divine 
sovereign than to follow their own will in causing a human 
king to reign over them ; he set forth in strong terms the 
evils of despotic rule and tyrannical exactions to which they 

o8 
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would expose themselves by adopting the form of government 
prevalent among the heathen nations; and he successfully 
asserted his own integrity in the discharge of his high duties as 
prophet of the Lord and delegated ruler of the people. The 
demand, however, was sustained ; and having been made, not 
in any tumultuous manner, but in regular form, — and at the 
same time with reference to a prophet of the Lord as to the 
choice of the individual who should fill the regal office, and 
therefore with some recognition of the theocratic institution, — 
it was ultimately not resisted. Samuel consented to the ap- 
pointment of a king, who, considering the circumstances 
attendant upon his tenure of office, might be regarded rather 
as a perpetual viceroy of the great King of kings, than as an 
independent sovereign, — being bound to seek and to follow 
the counsel of the Lord with reference to the more prominent 
details of his administration. Having made this concession to 
the wishes of the people, the prophet proceeded in the next 
place to fix upon the individual who should reign upon the 
temporal throne of Israel, and to anoint him for his office. 
And now Saul, the son of Kish, of the tribe of Benjamin, 
having sought a conference with Samuel, in order to obtain 
direction in his search for some strayed asses of his father, 
unexpectedly received his destination to the kingdom from the 
prophet, by whom he was privately anointed to the office, 
with instructions to attend on him, seven days afterwards, 
at Gilffal. At the time appointed, Samuel presided over a 
general assembly of the tribes at Mizpeh*, where the choice of 
a king was to be publicly decided by lot ; and the lot fell upon 
Saul, who, after some hesitation, sufiered himself to be intro- 
duced to the people, to whose favour he was at once recom- 
mended by his personal appearance and extraordinarv stature, 
being '* higher than any of the people firom his shoulders and 
upward." f Samuel then announced the appointment of Saul; 
and at the same time set forth and recorded the *' manner,** or 
constitution, of the kingdom (b.c. 1095).| 

* The site of Mizpeh is now miknown. Dr. Bobinson places it it 
Nebi Samael, which seems rather to have been the height over Gibeos. 
According to 1 Mace. iii. 46., it was " over against Jerusalem ; " and there- 
fore not far north of that city. 

t Compare Yirgil, ^n. xi. 682.; Herodotus, Pofymnia, ch. 187.; 
Thaliix, en. 20. ; Quintns Gnrtius, lib. vi. ; Plin. Jun. Fanegj^rie, TVv/oii^ 
iv. 22. ; Horn. Otfyu, viii. 20. 24. ; Ovid, Metam, iU. 181, 182. (Km) 

X The period of the Judges, or the time which elapsed from the death 
of Joshua to the accession of Saul, is about 450 vears, and it is thos 
stated by St. Paul (Acts xiii. 20.) ; which, it may be observed, exceeds 
the space allowed by Usher, in his chronology. 
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During some time afterwards, Saul lived in comparative re- 
tirement, not without some signs of disaffection in a portion of 
the people ; while the administration of justice appears to have 
still continued in the hands of SamueL An event, however, soon 
occurred, by which Saul was required publidj to assume the 
exercise of his office, in leading the people to war. Nahash, 
the king of the Ammonites, liaving laid siege to Jabesh- 
Gilead, on the east of Jordan, an urgent necessity arose for 
the immediate relief of the inhabitants, who had been forced 
to consent to hard terms of capitulation, if necessary, at the 
end of seven days. Saul lost no time in summoning the tribes 
to war* ; and, having thus raised an army, he hastened against 
the Ammonites, and defeated them witn immense slaughter. 
Samuel took advantage of this achievement in order to 
strengthen the hands of Saul against the disaffected portion 
of the people ; and, having convened another assembly of the 
tribes, he procured from them a solemn ratification of the 
appointment which they had lately made, laid down his own 
office as civil governor or leader, and, having received from 
the people abundant attestations to his integrity and blameless 
admmistration, he warned them of the dangers which would 
attend a spirit of rebellious insubordination to the Divine 
authority. The solemnity of this inauguration was increased 
by a terrible tempest of thunder and rain, sent from heaven 
in confirmation of the word of Samuel. And Saul was now 
firmly seated on llie throne of Israel. 

It has been suggested that it ma;jr have been the design of the 
Most Hiffh to establish a theocratic king in Israel about this 
time, perhaps in the person of David; and that the Israelites 
were wrong only so far as their act was premature, and in- 
dependent of Divine intimation. Besides, the people were 
willing to submit to the rule of a despotic sovereign, such as 
those of the surrounding nations : whereas it was the will of 
God that the monarchy should be limited by strict regard to 
the Divine law ; that the king should, in fact, be no more than 
the vicegerent of Himself, the true sovereign and head of His 
people. And it is to be observed that Saul did not become 
king, in the first instance, either by his own will and effort, or 



* By distributing among them the pieces of two slaughtered oxen. 
See also Judges, xix. 29. This has been compared to an ancient Scotch 
inethod of mustering a clan, by sending round a cross of yew, first set on 
fire, and then quendied in the blood of a goat See Macanlay, Hittory 
ofEn^and, vol. i chap. v. p. 647. 
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by popular election, but by the choice and appointment of 
God. He was afterwards elected by the people. 

With Samuel began a new and advanced period of prophecy; 
and hence it seelns desirable to pause at this portion of our 
history, in order to take a general surrey of the nature and 
work of prophecy with regard to its place in the Jewish consti- 
tution, and as to its whole relation to the kingdom of Grod upon 
earth. 

Prophecy, in its most oomprdiensive sense, may be regarded 
as oonsistinjg of a declaration or rerelation of the mind and will 
of God. ^Uiis spirit or power was granted, in its rudiments, 
and as an occasional gift, even to the patriarchs ; in whose case 
its character was chiefly predictive, being employed in briefly 
and obscurely foretelling things to come. Afterwards, Moses 
was raised up as the preat prophet and lef^islator of Israel as a 
people, or the l^slative prophet, — pre-eminently and even ex- 
clusively legislatwe, until tiie coming of Him of whom Moses him- 
self declared that He should be a prophet like unto himself,^ 
the great spiritual lawgiver of the Church, whom Moses, deputed 
to act as a temporal and ceremonial lawgiver, was designed to 
introduce and to foreeiiadow, — and who eventually came, not 
to destroy the Law, but to fulfil it, and to exercise the office of 
the perfect and finial legislator of the spiritual body. Under 
the theocratic constitution established by Moses, prophets were 
occasionally raised up for the purpjose of giving Divine direc- 
tions and exercising Divine authority, and also in order to act 
as occasional leaders in warlike operations. This work, it will 
be olwerved, was not legislative, but adminietratipe ; and it may 
be thought to have cmminated in Samuel, who was commis- 
sioned to designate and anoint the earliest kings of Israel, while 
it is obvious t£at it continued in force and operation as long as 
the regal power subsisted in Israel mxid in Judah. Under the 
kuigs,*-that is to say, during the theocratic monarchy, or the 
monarchical form of the theocracy, — ^the prophets were the im- 
mediate organs of the sovereign Jehovah^ for the purpose of ood- 
▼eying His instructions, not only to the people, but also to the 
earthly vioeroy at their head* They were, as they have been 
called, the nerves in the Jewish body politic. Their duty was 
to enforce obedience to the whole Law, moral as well as cere- 
monial ; to restrain the people b]^ threatenings, and to denounce 
judgments for their transgressions, or to eneouraspe them by 
promises, and to cheer them bv declarations of the return of 
the Divine favour ; and especially, by the whole tenor of their 
miniatrations, to prepare the people for a better and higher 
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position in the kingdom of God, and both to point and to lead 
onward to the timea of Messiah. Their work, therefore, as 
thus described, was not merely admmUtrative ; it included yet 
farther elements, didactic or expontory, and predictive. And 
vhlle we find Samuel in the exercise of prophecy as an adminis* 
trative gift, we discover him ako, not only in the exercise of 
didactic or interpretative power, but eapecialijjr as lading the 
foundation of the didacHco-^prapketic office. This he did by ea* 
tablishing and conducting those schools of the prophets wnere 
m«a were trained in the cultivation of those gifts which quali* 
fied them for the study and exposition of the Divine law ; for 
expounding and insisting upon truths concerning the nature 
and attributes of God, and the fact of His superintending and 
controlling providence ; — for declaring the meaning and force of 
the moral law and its true position in relation to all external acts 
of worship ; -^ and also for rebuking sin, and exhorting to the 
practice of true piety or personal migion, hereby maintaining 
the spiritual character of the Jewish worship, and preventing its 
degenerating into mere ritualism or form. This class of men 
eoDtinued to subsist in Israel; and from among them it pleased 
God to ruse up from time to time prophets, culminating in 
Isaiah and Danid, whom He endued with special predictive 
powers, enabling them to declare, more and more perfectly, 
thii^ concerning Messiah and His kingdom. They pointed to 
the Messiah, especially, when they were delivering messages in- 
tended to comfort the people under any existing emergency or 
distress; employing that temporal restoration or deliverance, 
which was their more immediate tlieme, as an emblem of still 
greater events in a more distant future, the temporal pros- 
perity of the Jews as a token of the spiritual ^ory of the Church 
after the coming of Messiah. For the most part, the fulfil- 
ment of Jewish prophecy, which thus pointed to Christ, is to be 
regarded as progressive or germinant ; that is to say, it admits 
of several fulfilments or stages of fulfilment, and may therefore 
be compared to the branch of a tree putting forth one sprout after 
another until the foliage is complete.— And it is to be observed 
that while the prophets thus predicted the spiritual kingdom, in 
the exercise of their special and occasional gifts, they were also, 
by the diseharge of their didactic or interpretative office^ 
carrying on a course of spiritual training, as an actual inward 
preparation for tbat IdngdouL The law could only convince of 
us, and give hope of pardon and deliverance through means of 
a ^Ymely foreshadowed Mediator : but the prophets openly 
proclaimed pardon to the penitent, and restoration to the fallen 
who sought for a recovery ; and so they were already a means 
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of spiritual communion between God and His people, thus 
gradually exalting the symbols of the Mosaic ceremonies into 
the character of types, and affording increasing intimations and 
exhibitions of that Divine loye and grace which were after- 
wards to be fully displayed by Christ. Nor should we overlook 
the fact that the prophets, even in their didactic capacity, were 
not mere teachers of Divine truth in the abstract, and still less 
were they either mystics or speculative philosophers ; but they 
mingled themselves and theur instructions with the c(Hnmon 
affairs and passing events of life, pointing men to present and 
urgent duties, warning them against practical dangers, and re- 
proving actual transgression. They were engaged not only in 
propagating religious knowledge, but in cheriuiing spiritual life. 
Not only were they, in the hi^est sense, inspired men of God, 
but they were men of the day, and of the people ; fulfilling their 
heavenly commission amidst those present realities which affected 
the interests and aroused the sympathies of their fellow-country- 
men. 

The whole of this later great career of prophecy may be re- 
garded as having been inaugurated by Samuel. Hence we read 
m Scripture of ** Moses and the prophets ; " and we find Samuel 
spoken of as taking a lead among the prophets. In hb day, 
Samuel was an earnest reformer and zealous upholder of tiie 
true Mosaic economy ; and he has been called a second Moses* 
on account of the new life which he was the means of inspiring 
into the theocratic constitution, both civil and religious. He 
effected a reunion of the dissociated tribes; and his ministry 
rescued the nation from an amalgamation with the sur- 
rounding heathen. He restored the dignity of the d^ra^ 
priesthood, and exercised, in fiill power, the work of a£ninis- 
trative prophecy ; he reminded the men of his degenerate age 
of the more than half-forgotten fact that (as it has been fi)rcibly 
expressed) Jehovah is the living Grod, not confined to the ark 
made with hands, but dwelling in the loving receivers, depo- 
sitaries, and heralds of His word ; and he rebuked the deadex- 
ternalism of his veneration, exciting at once the sentiment and 
desire of spiritusl communion with Grod. 

Prophecy, or the authorised declaration of Grod*s will, under 
the Mosaic dispensation, may, therefore, be regarded as 2afu- 
lative, in Moses, — adminisiraHve^ culminating in Samuol,^' 
didactic^ at its height in Isaiah, — and j9re(ftc£ioe, most fully dis- 
played in Isaiah and DanieL And we are in a position to regard 

* Some have compared him to Luther ; the Divine inspiratioii i&d 
authority of Samoel, of course, constitutes a difference. 
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all Jewish prophets as not only harbingers, but also as tjpeR, of 
Christ, the great Prophet of His Church, — the true leguiatar 
and admifustrator of His kingdom, and the effectual teacher of 
His people*s hearts, — in whom, and in whose body, the Church, 
fH^ predictiaru receive fulfilmeni. 



During the whole period of the Judges in Israel, the history 
of other nations continues to be uncertain and indistinct. — In 
the east, Assyria and Babylon maintained the pre-eminence : 
bat Phoenicia, with its capital. Tyre, was rising in importance ; 
and the Medes were obtaining some share of power. — As to 
Greece, we are now in the fabulous ages. Some suppose that 
Danaus arriyed in Argos, and that the flood of Deucalion (in 
Thessaly) took place, during the fifteenth century b. c, that is, 
not long afler the £xodu8. — The following century, including 
the eras of Deborah and Gideon, may have witnessed Erechtheus 
as king of Athens, Dardanus as the founder of the Trojan dy- 
nasty, and Cadmus at Thebes. — Between b.c. 1300 and b.c. 
1200 (from Gideon to Jephthah) is supposed to have been the 
date of Pelops, — of the hfe and exploits of Hercules, — Minos 
in Crete, — the Argonautic expedition, — and the first Thebon 
war.— The next century (b.c. 1200 — b.c. 1100), perhaps in- 
eluded the reign of Agamemnon, — the second Theban war,— 
the sie^e and fall of Troy (1192— 1183),— and the expedition 
oftheHeraclidsB. 

Elementary and General Questions. 

515. Who was high priest at the time of Samson's death ? 
616. Where did £11 reside, and why ? 

517. Who was Samuel? Relate the circumstances of his presentation 
to the Lord at Shiloh. 

518. Describe the call of Samnel, as recorded in 1 Sam. iiL 

519. What judgment was denounced against^he house of Eli, and 
why? How was it fulfilled? 

520. Give the history of the capture of the ark by the Philistines, the 
overthrow of Dagon, and the restoration of the ark. 

521. State the design and circumstances of the great assembly of 
Israelites at Mizpeh. 

522. Where did Samnel eventually fix his residence? 

523. What circumstances led to mal-administration in the latter days 
of Samuel? 

524. Describe particularly the events connected with the appointment 
of Saul as King of Israel. 

Additional Questions. 

525. What became of the ark after its return to the land of Israel ? 

526. How long did the ark remain in the house of Abinadab? 
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527. Describe the circuit made by Samuel for the admimstration of 
justice. 

628. How was the Theocracy affected by the nomination of an earthly 
king? 

529. Give a general >iew of the nature and office of Jewish prophecy. 

530. Give the dates of— the call of Samuelj-^he death of Hophni aod 
Phinehas,— the election of Saul as king. 

531. State the leading events of common history during the period of 
the Judges in IsraeL 



CHAPTER XXIX. 



Thb Rbign of Saul. Eablt Hibtobt or Dayid. 

B.C. 1095-^1056, 

(1 Sam. xlii. — 2 Sam. i.) 

The appointment of an earthly monarch (b.c. 1095) was not con- 
ceded to the Israelites in full accordance with their revolutionarj 
desire of being goyerned in the same way as the surroundiDg 
nations, but rather as a modification of the Theocracy *; their 
king being permitted to reign only as subject to the Divine 
direction respecting his public acts, conveyed to him by com- 
petent authority. This authority was vested at first in Samuel, 
as the prophet of the Lord ; and we find that afterwards Grod 
commissioned a succession of prophets to declare His will and 
make known His conunands for the guidance of the king who 
from time to time occupied the throne. The reign of Saul was 
shortened in consequence of early and repeated acts of dis- 
obedience to the Divine authority. 

* ** The institution "was not intended to thrust God out of His place. 
as the glorious Head of the Theocracy, and set up another in His steid; 
but only, in the person of one from among themselves, to give God a 
visible and earthly representative. God thus condescended to take upon 
Him, in a manner, their nature, and delegate His power and authority 
to one of their bone. He gave them, in short, a glimpse of the Incamt- 
tion, and unfolded in embryo the great and comforting truth that, u 
the future High Priest of His people, so also their eternal King and Lord, 
should be taken from among the brethren. Hence, ih>m that period, 
prophecy so much delighted to direct the views and ezpectations of the 
church to the glorious person^e, at once David's Son and David's Loid, 
who was to come as King of Zion. And, as in the earthly prototype, so 
in this the ultimate form of the institution, it is God's throne whidi the 
king occupies, and God's kin^om over which he roles and presides."— 
Fatrbatrn, Tj/pologif of Ser^iaure, Conclusion. ** Even thoagh anotbtf 
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Haying defeated the Ammonites (1 Sam. xi), Saul directed 
his next campsugn against the Philistines, who still maintained 
garrisons in the south of Israel, and compelled the inhabitants 
of the country to remain unarmed. Jonathan, the son of Saul, 
at the head of a thousand men, haying destroyed one of these 
Philistine garrisons, at (xeba, it became necessary to carry on 
the war with vigour. The Philistines had entered the country 
with a large force, and had penetrated, greatly to the terror of 
the inhabitants, as far as Micnmash (now Mukhmas), an advan* 
tageous post in the mountains of Benjamin, east of JBethayen *, 
not far from Jerusalem. The place of rendezvous appointed by 
Saul for the Israelites was Gilgal f ; and at this place Samuel 
promised to meet the king at a siven time, in order to inau* 
gurate the war by the ottering of sacrifice: but, at about the 
expiration of this time, many of the people who had come to 

head was interposed between Him and the Jewish people, everything 
wu 80 admirably contrived regarding it, as, instead of overshadowing, to 
render more distinctly perceptible the Ibrm and ^ttem of His heavenly 
kingdom. Thus all we stirring incidents and singular occanrenoes, the 
dangers and troubles first, the unrivalled glory and splendour afterwards, 
appearing in the reigns of David and Solomon, which of themselves 
might have utterly engrossed the national mind, and shut out all ex- 
pectation of any greater things to come, became in the hands of God's 
•Spirit only the ground and occasion of opening out the corresponding 
features of Messiah's coming history ; and, so far from the institution of 
the kingly government serving to throw a veil over the prospective work 
and appearance of God, when He should dwell in very deed with men on 
the earth, an opportunity was thereby afforded of disclosing the things 
which concern the latter, With an air of individuality and distinctness, 
with a variety of detail and vividness of colouring, not found in any 
other portion of ancient Scripture. In short, the new series of trans- 
actions in the earthly kingdom were constructed so as to evolve the 
same lines of procedure, the same Divine truths and principles, as were 
afterwards to be developed in the establishment of the heavenly kingdom 
nnder Christ, that is, the one was ordained to be typical of the (^er ; 
and rising, as it were, from this lower platform, and prompted by tlie 
circomatances connected with it, the spirit of prophecy directed the eye 
(^ faith onward to the better things to come, under aspects precisely 
similar in form, though in terms suited to much grander and higher 
lealiaes.*'— /&. part i. ch. v. 

* Bethaven was north-west of Betiiel, at no great distance. The name 
Bethaven (house of vanity or sin) was afterwards applied to Bediel by 
war of contempt, implying that the setting up of the golden calf at that 
place had turned Bethel (house of God) into a Bethaven (house of 
Tani^. 

t This is usually supposed to be Gilgal near the Jordan, the site of 
^e Israelites' first encampment in C^aan ; but is it not rather the 
northern Gilgal (now Jiljilia) in Ephraim? So also with respect to 
1 Sanu vii 16., xL 12—15., xv. 21. 83. 
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GOgal having begun to desert the royal standard, Said, in bis 
impatience, undertook to offer sacrifice himself. 

This was an act which Saul had no authority to perform, and 
it indicated a disposition on his part to govern according to the 
dictates of his own will or caprice, without due submission to 
the prescriptions of Divine authoritv, — to be king for himself, 
and not to rule as the vicegerent of Jehovah. As soon as the 
sacrifice had been offered, Samuel came, and, having charged 
the king with his disobedience, declared that the Lord would 
speedily take the kingdom from him, and deliver it to a suc- 
cessor whose disposition would be in accordance with his office. 
The number of Saul's army had now dwindled to six hundred ; 
and, finding this number too small for operations against tbe 
Philistines *, the king retired to Gibeah of Benjamin, while tbe 
enemy were still strongly encamped at Michmash, from which 
place they ravaged the surrounding country, and kept the 
people in subjection, — a state of things which continueo, pro- 
bably, several years. 

At length, Jonathan, attended only by his armour-bearer, 
proceeded to the top of a rock within the lines of the eneinj 
at Michmash ; and when he had slain twenty men, who were 
surprised in that position, the whole army of the Philistines 
were struck with a panic, and fell into such confiision that 
** every nran*s hand was against his fellow, and there was a great 
discomfiture.** Saul immediately took advantage of then: dis* 
order, attacked the Philistines with complete success, and vehe- 
mently pursued them in their flight from Michmash to Ajalon, 
the western pass through which they escaped to their own plains 
In order to avoid all hindrance to the chase, Saul even pro- 
hibited the people from partaking of food throughout the day, 
and armed his prohibition with a solemn imprecation agamst 
any offender. Jonathan, however, not aware of the prohibition, 
took a little wild honey ; and it was found that this infraction 
of the oath had hindered the final destruction of the Philis- 
tines. Jonathan would have been put to death by Saal, on 
account of the offence which he bad unconsciously committedt 
had he not been rescued by the peoplcf 

The advantage thus gained over the Philistines was followed 
by such successes against the Moabites, Ammonites, and others, 
that Saul is said to have ** delivered Israel out of the hands of 

* It has been remarked that the Philistines were to the Taraelites, io 
the early period of their national history, what the Peraiana were to 
Greece, and the Gauls to Rome. 

t Compare the history of the conaol T. Manllus Torquatns and his M, 
Liv. viii. 7. 
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them thai spoiled them.*' The course of this victorious war- 
fare extended over several jears. (1 Sam. xiv.) 

Another trial of Saul's subjection to his Divine master was 
now instituted, which, having issued in a further proof of his 
disobedience, led to his final rejection and overthrow. About 
the eleventh year of his reign, Samuel charged Saul to ac- 
complish the utter destruction of the Amalekites, a people whose 
ancestors had opposed the Israelites on their march from 
Egypt, and who, most probablv, after a course of unceasing 
hostilities against the people of"^ Jehovah, had now themselves 
filled up the measure of their national iniquities. Saul ac- 
cordingly marched against the Amalekites, and overbore all 
opposition which they could offer ; but, in direct contravention 
of the orders which he had received, he chose to spare the 
life of Agag, and to take possession of some of the most 
valuable of the booty. On his return from this victorious 
expedition to the south-east., Saul went to Gilgal; where 
he was met by Samuel, charged with a Divine message of 
solenm and portentous import. In vain he pretended that he 
had been compelled to adopt this measure by the importunity 
of the people, and that it was their design to make use of the 
booty for sacrifice ; Samuel charged him with the crime of 
disobedience to the Divine command, and made a final de- 
claration of the Divine purpose that the kingdom should not 
continue with him or in the line of his posterity. Samuel 
then went to Ramah, where he deeply lamented the character 
and position of Saul ; whom, however, he never honoured with 
another visit to the day of his death. (1 Sam. xv.) 

The events of the next fourteen years have not been distin- 
guished by any mention in the sacred record. At the expiration 
of that time, about the twenty-fifth ^ear of Saul's reign (b.c. 
1070), Samuel was divinely commissioned to proceed from his 
residence at Ramah to Bethlehem, with an intimation that he 
would find himself directed to anoint as future king one of the 
sons of Jesse (a descendant of Boaz and Ruth). The pro- 
phet, accordingly, went to Bethlehem, and proceeded to offer 
sacrifice ; to the celebration of which he called Jesse and his 
song. Having found that the Divine choice rested, not, as he 
had supposed, upon Eliab, the eldest, but upon David (i. e. 
probably, beloved), the youngest, Samuel anointed him "in 
the midst of his brethren. It has been conjectured that the 
full purpose of this anointing was not known at the time to the 
brethren, or even to David himself; but, be this as it may, 
"the Spirit of the Lord. came upon David from that day 
forward," and h6 was divinely endued with powers of body or 
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mind, or both, by which he was specially fitted for the high 
office to which he had been designated. When this event took 
place, David was about fifteen years old. 

At the same time, *' the Spirit of the Lord departed ^m 
Saul, and an evil spirit from the Lord troubled him." Means 
were devised for the cure of his melancholy and morose 
temper ; and it was suggested that he should seek relief in 
listening to the cheerful and soothing music of the harp. The 
most celebrated player on that instrument in those days was 
the youthful David, whose powers in music and poetry had 
perhaps been divinely augmented. David was accordingly 
summoned to court; and was greatly successful in com- 
posing the mind of Saul by the exercise of his exti'aordinarj 
skill. He soon became a great favourite with the monarch ; 
he was appointed his armour-bearer, and retained about his 
person. It appears, however, that he sometimes had leave of 
absence, or Uiat his presence at court was required onl^ at 
long intervals ; and it was probably during one of these penods 
that he came before Saul in a new capacity, and with hb 

Personal appearance so altered by the circumstance of his 
aving Uow complete!;^ passed fi*om youth into manhood, that 
Saul, at first sight, failed to recognise him. The occasion of 
this interview was no other than his remarkable conflict, as a 
victorious man of faith, with the mgantic warrior, Goliath 
of Gath, the champion of the Philistmes, who had again made 
War upon Israel, in the thirtieth year of Saul*s reign, about 
five years after the anointing or David by Samuel. The 
whole history of this conflict (1 Sam. xvii.) * ought to be care- 
fully perused ; suffice it here to say that this illustrious exploit 
of David led to the entire discomfiture of the Philistines, who 
were pursued by the men of Israel and Judah even to the 
gates of Ekron. 

As far as David was concerned, the immediate result of this 
afiair was his right to the hand of one of l^auFs daughters in 
marriage, together with a large pecuniary reward, according to 
the terms which had been proclaimed in favour of any one who 
should overcome the champion of the Philistines ; in addition 

* Ancient history contains many narratives which resemble this onlj 
so far as they record instances of single combat, — sach as the combst of 
Hector and Achilles, the Horatii and Guriatii But there is a £ir mon 
drcnmstantial and striking similarity in Livy's account of the combat of 
Titoa Manlins Torqnatos with a Ganl of gigantic statnre ; Liv. vii. 9, 10. 
See also the narrative of the single combat of Marcus Aurelias and a 
Gaul, Liv. vii. 26. ; and compare Ur. viii 7.-* But in these cases, tbe 
reli^ona element, so prominent in the record of David^s combat witb 
Goliath, is almost entimy wanting. 
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to which, Dayid found that he had attracted the warm personal 
fnendship* of Jonathan f, the son of Saul, and that he had 
acquired immense popularity, — a popularity which appears 
from the fact that, in the national hjrmns of victory, it was said, 
**Saul hath slain his thousands, and David his ten thousands/* 
This latter circumstance, however, aroused the jealousy of the 
king, and brought all his bad feelings into such deadly exercise 
tbat, on one occasion, when David was engaged in playing on 
the harp in the royal presence, Saul aimed a javelin at him^, 
and would have accomplished his destruction had not the youth 
been enabled to parry the blow and to escape unhurt. 

The ill-will of Saul was, however, equalled by consummate 
prndence on the part of him who was the object of his hatreii ; 
while it was being marvellously defeated by the Great Disposer 
of events, to such an extent that, in His hand, Saul became, — 
in some respects unconsciously, and in others, against his will, 
and notwithstanding all his efiorts to the contrary,^ — an instru- 
ment of promoting David to the th?*one. "David behaved 
himself wisely in dl his ways ; and the Lord was with him.** 
And while the jealousy of Saul continued to increase, it is pro- 
bable that he now more than suspected that it was David whom 
the Lord had filled upon as his successor, to the exclusion of 
his own family. He exposed him to humiliation ^d to danger : 
in the first place, " he removed him from him and made him 
his captain over a thousand ; ** and then he demanded proof of 
his having slain a hundred Philistines before he should receive 
Michal his daughter in marriage. But David*^ removal from 
court only added to his popularity ; and the slaughter of two 
hundred rhilistines bore addition^ testimony to his valour. 

Saul now imparted to Jonathan and hia courtiers his design 
to bring about the death of David ; — a design which Jonathan 
communicated to his friend, in order to put him on his guard, 
and from which he succeeded in diverting the mind of his lather, 
whom he induced to admit David again to his presence as in 
times past. Once more, however, Sie jealousy of Saul was 

* It has been iruW observed that the friendship of David and Jonathan 
is of a far higher order than any which can be found among the Homeric 
heroes. It is more pure, unselfish, self-denying, — pervaded by a higher 
moral and religions principle. Indeed, all antiquity fails to present a 
perfect paralleE Compare the narratives of Achilles and Patroclus, of 
Py'*des and Orestes. 

t In token of this friendship, Jonathan presented to David his garments 
and armour. Comp. Iliad, vi. 230—236. 

t German writers, in their comments on this transaction, remind us of 
Ubland's beautiful poem, Des Sdngers Fluch. But David uttered no 
imprecation. 

P 
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stirred up by another successftd expedition of Dayid agunst 
the Philistines ; and again the king uirew a javelin at his un- 
offending son-in-law, with no greater effect than before. After 
this, howey^, the house of Dayid was watched, in order that 
his death might be secured ; a result which was averted onlj 
by the fidelity of his wife Michal, who let him down through a 
window (comp. Acts ix. 24, 25.), while an image (teraph) was 
made to occupy his place in the bed * where it was pretended 
that he lay sick. David now repaired to Samuel, who mesided 
over a college or school of the prophets, at Naioth f, near Ramah ; 
where the messengers of Saul, and even Saul himself, overcome 
by a Divine impulse, found themselves unable to offer him any 
violence, but were constrained rather to prophesy before him. 
Hence the expression, which passed into a proverb, ^Is Saul 
also among the prophets ? " 

The hatred of Saul was implacable, notwithstanding an 
earnest attempt on the part of tionathan to overcome it ; and 
the failure of this attempt was communicated by Jonathan to 
David by means of a sign previously agreed upon between them 
at a secret interview. David now commenced his flight to a 
secure distance from the court ; and, calling at Nob (probably 
the northern summit of the short chain of hills, denominated as 
a whole the mount of Olives, and so a few miles north-east of 
Jerusalem, and about five miles south of Gibeah, the residence 
of Saul), to which place the Tabernacle had b^ this time been 
removed, he obtained, from the high priest Ahimelecb, under a 
false pretence, a supply f shew-bread for provisions (comp. 
Mat. xii. 1 — 8.), and the sword of Goliath to assist in his de- 
fence. Yielding, perhaps, too much to the influence of fear, in 
failure of a due trust in his almighty protector, David then took 
refuge with Achish, king of Gath, of the Philistines ; but when 
he could no longer preserve his incognito in this quarter, he 
feigned himself mad{, and, having been dismissed as a useless 
and troublesome person, he repaired to Adullam, in the tribe of 
Judah§, where he made use of a cave as a stronghold, and a 

* The body of the image was covered with the bed-clothes ; while the 
head was eirectaally kept out of sight by a piece of net-work of coat's 
hair (not, laid on a pillow of goat's hair), snch as is commonly employed 
in the East as a protection ugainst flies, &c. 1 Sam. xix. 13. 

t Probably, either a snburb of Ramah, or the building occupied by 
the school of the prophets belonging to that place. 

X The case of Ulysses has been addaced as a parallel. But the resem- 
blance consists only in the act of pretending to be mad. 

§ Probably in the sides of the clifis on the edge of the (Philistine) 
plain of Shephelah. But some araign it to the wiTdemeas in the north- 
ealt of Judah towards the Dead Sea. 
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kind of head-quarters. Here he soon found himself at the head 
of about 400 men, including his own relatiyes, and others who 
were involved in debt or were discontented with the govem- 
ment of SauL Having gone thence to Mizpeh of ]S£>ab, in 
order to entrust his parents to the care of the King of Moab, he 
sfterwuds obeyed an intimation of the prophet Grad, who 
required him to quit his stronghold in the highlands of Judah ; 
ana he then repaired to the forest of Hareth in the lower part 
of that territory. 

Saul was now highly excited against David, especially under 
tbe imagination ai an extensive conspiracy in nis favour, in 
which he supposed that his son Jonathan was implicated. Havinff 
heard of the assistance which Ahimelech the high priest had 
rendered to David at Nob, he regarded all the priests as accom- 
plices in the fancied plot, and issued orders for the destruction 
of the entire family ; orders so sanguinary that even his own 
servants shrunk from their execution, which was left to the 
voluntarv cruelty of Doeg, an Edomite, who had been present 
during David^s visit to Nob, and who was Saul*s informer con- 
cerning what had taken place on that occasion. Eighty-five 
priests were put to the sword by Doeg and his associates, who 
completed the work of vengeance by the slaughter of all the 
[niestly families and the destruction of all their property in the 
city of Kob. Abiathar, one of the sons of Ahimelech, alone 
escaped, and fled for protection to David. On the part of Saul 
this was an act of despotic cruelty: but it must also oe regarded 
as a fulfilment of the Divine denunciation against the house of 
EU. 

About this time, David and his men, under Divinepermission 
expressly sought and obtained, made a successful effort for the 
rescue of a town called Keilah from the incursions of the Philis- 
tines. At thb place he would probably have remained, but, 
having heard that Saul was about to march against him, and 
h&?bg been made aware by the Divine oracle, which he consulted 
by means of Abiathar, that the men of Keilah would deliver him 
up to Saul, he sought safety, with his six hundred men, among 
the fastnesses of the desert of Ziph, near the Dead Sea. Here 
he received, for the last time, a visit from Jonathan, with whom 
he renewed his covenant of friendship, and from whom he learnt 
that his father Saul fully expected that David would be his 
accessor on the throne, a result to which he described himself 
u looking forward with satisfaction. 

Hopes were now held out to Saul by the Ziphites, that, if he 
would undertake the capture of David in their country, they 
could easily command succebS. He accepted their proposals, 
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and was separated from the object of his pursuit onlj hj the 
intervention of a high hill, when he was recalled bj the un- 
expected intelligence of an invasion of the Philistines. 

His operations against the Philistines were unsuccessful; and 
afler their retreat he renewed the pursuit of David, who had 
by this time repaired to the desert of En-gedi, a rocky district 
on the western borders of the Dead Sea.* Here an opportunity 
was given him of taking the life of his relentless enemy, which, 
however, he magnanimously and religiously spared. A cave, 
occupied by David and his men, having been selected by Saul 
as a place for retirement, and probably for sleep in the heat of 
the day, David advanced alone to his person, and, having in- 
dignantly rejected a suggestion of his followers to take the 
king*s life, in those memorable words, ** The Lord forbid that I 
should do this thing unto my master, the Lord's anointed, to 
stretch forth my hand against him, seeing he is the anointed of 
the Lord,** contented himself with secretly cutting off the skirt 
of his robcf The king having left the cave, David went out, 
and, exhibiting the fragment of the robe, as a proof of his refusal 
to take the king*s life when it was in his power to do so, expos- 
tulated with Saul against his evil surmises, with such success 
that Saul, having acknowledged his own injustice, and the in- 
tegrity of David, refrained from hostilities, and having de- 
clared his conviction that David would succeed to the kin^om, 
took an oath from him that when he should be seated on the 

* About half way between the northern and southern extremities of 
that sea. En-gedi (spring of the kid, or of the gazelle), has been re- 
cognised by modem travellers in the fountain Am Jidy, which bofBts 
forth about midway down the precipice on the western shore of the Dead 
Sea, distinguishing the spot by luxuriant vegetation. 

t '* This conduct of David was not only true and noble in feeling, but, 
although he then thought not of that, it was politically wise. Indeed, 
that which is in feeling truest, is always wisest m the long run ; and this 
is so clearly shown in the hietoiy of David, that some have perversely 
argued from it, as if the spontaneous impulse of a generoos and noble 
spirit were the result of sagacious political calculation. But the sole and 
simple maxim of David was, Do right, and leave the results to God; and 
that the results, thus left to God, were generally favourable to him, was 
not because of his political astuteness, but because his spirit, under 
Divine enlightenment, generally led him the right way. Af any men, 
while wishing to do right, often hesitate and deliberate as to wbitii 
right. But it was not so with David. He at once, as by an inspiratioii, 
saw what was right, good, and true ; and, without hesitating, but with 
all the confidence which experience gives, he committed himself to the 
instant impulse of that truthful spirit, which never, when heeded, led 
him wrong, and seldom suffered him to stray."— Kitto, Dcdlu BSbk Ilbw 
iratunu, vol. iii pp. 277, 27& 
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throne he would not destroy the posterity of his predecessor. * 
Saul then went home; and David continued to occupy his 
stronghold. 

Such was the state of affairs when Samuel died, at the ace 
of ninety- two years (b.c. 1057) David then removed to the 
desert of Paran, to the south of his former 'places of retreat. 
Here, however, he appears to have made no long stay ; and 
the scene of the next recorded incident of his life lies again 
in the wilderness of Maon (now Ma*in) among the mountains 
of Judafa. It appears that the men under David^s command 
in the desert had been on friendly terms with the shepherds of 
a large sheep • master and very wealthy man, named Nabal, 
who resided m the neighbourhood of Carmel, a mountain of 
Judah (now called Kurmulf ), and who had at this time pro- 
vided a festive entertainment for the people whom he had 
employed in sheep-shearing. Being in want of provisions, 
David sent a respectful message requesting a supply from the 
liberality of Nabal; who, however, returned notning but an 
ungracious and morose answer. David was greatljE irritated 
by this refusal ; more so, indeed, than the occasion seems to 
have warranted : and he would have proceeded to extremities 
sgainst Nabal, had he not been pacified by the gentle en- 
treaties of Abigail, Nabal*8 wife, seconded by a seasonable 
present. David was so pleased with the temper and conduct 
of Abigail that, upon the death of Nabal, which occurred in 
the course of about ten days afterwards, he made her his wife. 
He married also Ahinoam of Jezreel ; Michal, the daughter of 
Saul, having been already taken from him and married to 
another. 

David once more repured to the desert of Ziph ; and hither 
Saul again came in pursuit of him, having been induced to 
do 80 by the prospect of an easy capture through the treachery 
of the Ziphites, and untrue to the terms of reconciliation which 
had been so lately concluded. Here David received from his 
heavenly guardian and guide another opportunity of mani- 
festing his forbearance towards his cruel and treacherous 
persecutor. In the dead of the night he penetrated, with a 
single companion (Abishai), through the troops of Saul to the 
i^yai tent, where he found Saul asleep. Abishai requested 

* This request, it has been well observed, ** painfully reminds us of 
the antiquity of the eastern custom, which has subsisted to our own 
times, of a new ruler destroying all those of the previous family, whose 
^ms might, by any possible circumstances, be brought into rivtdry with 
his own." (JKfto.) 

t BoBiNSON, Biblical Researches, Sect 10. 
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pennission to slay the king, but David said, ^ Destroy liimnot ; 
for who can stretch forUi his hand against the Lord*s anointed and 
be guiltless ? David said furthermore, As the Lord liveth, the 
Lord shall smite him ; or his day shall come to die ; or he shall 
descend into battle and perish. The Lord forbid that I should 
atretch forth mine hand against the Lord*s anointed; but, I 
pray thee, take thou now the spear that is at his bolster, and 
the cruse of water, and let us go. So David took the roear 
and the cruse of water from SauFs bolster ; and they gat th«m 
away, and no man saw it, nor knew it, neither awaked; for 
they were all asleep ; because a deep sleep from the Lord was 
fallen upon them.^' (1 Sam. xxvi. 9 — 12.) On the following 
morning, David stood on the top of a diff opposite the king*s 
camp, and, calling aloud, exhibited the spear and cruse of 
water in proof of his fidelity*, at the same time appealing to 
Saul concerning the injustice of the persecution which he 
suffered. Saul, as on a former occasion, admitted the force 
of the appeal,— a reconciliation took place,— and then *' David 
went on his way, and Saul returned to his place." (v. 2^.) 

Notwitnstanding the assurance given by the king, and, what 
IB more, the merciful interposition of Divine providence in 
his own favour, David now began to fear that he should one 
da^ " perish by the hand of Saul.*' Under the influence of 
this unbelieving distrust of Divine care, he resolved to seek 
safety for himself with his family and relatives among the 
Philistines t : and aocordintrly again put himself under the 
protection of Achish king of GraUi, who gave him permission 
to reside at Zikla£, a town near the frontier of Judah. From 
this spot, where his force was continually augmented by the 
arrival of Israelites who attached themselves to his cause, 
he made successful incursions upon tlie territories of the Ama- 
lekites and other enemies of Israel ; at the same time deceit- 
fully leading Achish to believe that he was making inroads 
upon Judah itself. This act of unjustifiable imposture is to 
be regarded as a further effect of his unbeUdf and temporarj 

* It has been remarked that the scriptural narrative of this incident, 
considered merely as a scene, is equal to any in the Iliad. It would fann 
a fine subject for a painter. 

t David thus sought protection among the enemies of his eountiy, u 
Themistocles took refuge with the Persians. But Themistocles was led 
to destroy himself in order to avoid fighting against his country. The 
conduct of both was difi'erent from that of Coriolanus, who altogether 
went over to the enemy.— The position of David, as a vassal of Achish, 
has been compared to that of the Italian Gondottieri of the middle ages. 
David maintained a considerable degree of independence, which he eni' 
ployed for the benefit of bis fellow-coontiymen. 
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forgetfalness of Grod; and should senre, as do many other 
events recorded in Scripture, not for our imitation, but for 
oar warning. 

Regarding Dayid as a valuable ally, Achish now headed a 
formidable body of Philistines for the invasion of Israel, and 
called on the supposed renegade to join the expedition. The 
insincerity with which David had acted had thus involved him 
in a serious difficulty ; and it seemed as if he would be com- 
pelled to take his choice between fighting against his country, 
or being so convicted of duplicity and intrigue as to forfeit the 
protection of Achish. It pleased God, however, to extricate 
his servant from this dilemma ; many of the Philistine princes, 
regarding him with distrust or jealousy, would not suner him 
to take part in the invasion, and insisted upon his being sent 
back, with his followers, to Ziklag. On his return he found, — 
what he might well have regarded as a Divine reproof attend- 
ing the escape which had been accorded to him, — that the 
Amalekites had come down upon Ziklag, and, having burnt the 
place, had carried away the women and children captives. He 
gave chase to the enemy, whom he utterly destroyed; and by 
this means he not only rescued the captives, but also obtained 
possession of a considerable spoil, by which he was enabled to 
make handsome presents to various parties of whose hospitality 
he had formerly partaken.* 

. The Philistines, after their dismissal of David, penetrated as 
far as Shunem in the plain of Jezreel (Esdraelon) ; and Saul 
was encamped with his army on the neighbouring mountains of 
Gilboa, to the south-west of the sea of Galilee. ** And when 
Saul saw the host of the Philistines, he was afraid and his heart 
greatly trembled. And when Saul enquired of the Lord, the 
Lord answered him not, neither by dreams, nor by Urim, nor 
by prophets." (1 Sam. xxviii. 5, 6.) So feeble, however, and un* 
believing was the enquiry, that it was regarded as amounting 

* '^ It seems to have been while at Ziklag that David, in the lack of 
means of affording more substantial marks of his regard and admiration 
for valiant deeds, and proofs of attachment to his person, devised some- 
thing that looks exceedingly like an order of knighthood, or, on a small 
scale, a legion of honour, which has scarcely received all the attrition it 
deserves. Out of the general body of his followers, he organised a band 
of worthies or knights, answering very much, we suspect, to the three 
degrees in the Order of the Bath, in which we have Grand-Crosses, 
Ksughts-Commanders, and Companions. In David's band there were 
^lye chief heroes, three second in prowess, and thirty inferior to these, — 
thiity-nx in all. It is also very likely that they were distinguished from 
the general band, and the different degrees from each other, by insignia 
fd\moar:''-Ki'ZTO,I)aUy Bible laustrationi, iiL 801. 
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to none at all ; and it is said, 1 Chr. x. 14., that ** Said enquired 
not of the Lord." He had recourse, however, to a woman, re- 
siding at Endor, near Mount Tabor, who was supposed to 
possess the power of divination bj necromancy ; to whom be 
went bv night in disguise, requiring her to call up the spirit of 
Samuel, from whom he designed to seek counsel concermng the 
critical position of affairs. This consultation, so contrary to the 
Divine law, and involving no less than a recognition of demon- 
worship, was a heavy addition to the offences of which Saul hsd 
already been guilty, and has been supposed to be the act by 
which he filled up the measure of his iniquities. As to itd 
immediate result, a figure clothed in the garb of Samuel ap- 
peared to Saul, announcing the defeat of Israel on the following 
day, to be attended with the death of himself and his sons.* 

Saul returned to his camp, overwhelmed with anguish and 
despair, about soon to witness and share iu the events which 
had been foretold. ^*The Philistines fought against Israel; 
and the men of Israel fled from before the Philistines, and 
fell down slain in mount Gilboa. And the Philistines fol- 
lowed hard upon Saul and upon his sons ; and. the Philistines 
slew Jonathan, and Abinadab, and Melchishua, SauFs sons. 
And the battle was sore against Saul, and the archers hit him ; 
and he was sore wounded of the archers. Then said Saul 
unto his. armour-bearer, Draw thy sword, and thrust me 
through therewith ; lest these uncircumcised come and thrust, 
me through, and abuse me. But his armour-bearer would 
not, for he- was sore afraid. Therefore Saul took a sword, and 
fell upon it. And when his armour-bearer saw that Saul was 
dead, he fell likewise upon his sword, and died with him." 
(1 Sam. xxxi. 1 — 5.) The bodies of Saul and his sons were 
found on the following day by the Philistines, bv whom they 
were affixed in triumph to the wall of Beth-shanf, firom which 
they were rescued by the men of Jabesh-Gilead.| 

* Some persons think it is possible that a oonmranication, which 
certainly could not have been effected by the incantations of the sorceresi 
was really brought about by the will of the Most High ; who, on this 
solemn occasion, caused the spirit of Samuel to assume a risible shape, 
and to become the vehicle of His final denunciation against the house of 
Saul. 

t Beth-shan (house of rest), afterwards called Scythopolis, in the h«lf 
tribe of Manasseh, near the western bank of the Jordan, about eigbteeo 
miles south of the Lake of Gennesareth, on the sides of Mount Gilboa. 

X ** On the slope of this range [the mountains of Gilboa] — still lookin{; 
down into the valley of Jezreel, but commanding also tne view of the 
Jordan,— a high spur of rock projects, on which stands the village of 
Beisan, once the city of Beththan, It was one of the Canaanite strong* 
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An Amalekite, who brought to David tidings of SauPs death, 
and charged himself with Laving given him the coup de grace 
at his request, was put to death by David's order for having 
dared to lift his hand against the Lord's anointed. David 
composed a well-known elegy on the death of Saul ^d 
Jonathan. (2 Sam. i.) Saul died b. c. 1055: and with his 
life ended the supremacy of the house of Joseph.* Some regard 
this as the close of the first period of the Jewish national history ; 
but, according to another view, that period ends with Samuel. 

The reign of Saul is remarkable as having constituted the 
introduction of regal ffovemment among the Israelites, es- 
tablished on the foundation of the Theocracy ; and especially 
on account of the conflict which it witnessed between the 
temporal sovereign and the representative of the Supreme 
Spiritual Governor, resulting in the failure and overthrow of 
the subordinate but aspiring power, to the great advantage 
of the foreign enemy. After the death of Saul, the Philistines 
seem to have obtained undisputed possession of the central 
and northern portions of Palestine. It had become manifest 
that the interests of Israel could be safely entrusted to no 
earthly prince, but such as should feel and acknowledge 
himself to be the servant of Jehovah. As to the personal 
character of Saul, it may be remarked that hb disposition and 

holds which had never been taken by the Israelites ; and, accordingly, 
was at once open to the victorious Philistines. They stripped and dis- 
membered the royal corpse. The head was sent to the great Temple of 
Dagon, probably at Ashdod ; but the armour was dedicated in the temple 
of the Canaaaite Ashtaroth at Bethshan, and the headless body, with the 
corpses of his three sons, fastened to the wall overhanging the open plain . 
in froot of the city gate. That wall overlooked the valley of the Jortlan, 
into which the valley of Jezreel there opens. In the hills of Gilead, 
which are seen rising immediately beyond, was a town which Saul had 
once saved from a cruel enemy (1 Sam. ii. 1 — 11.). The inhabitants of 
Jabesh-Gilead remembered their benefactor. Their * valiant men came, 
under cover of the night ' across the Jordan, carried off the bodies, and 
buried them under • the terebinth * of their own city, where they lay 
till th^ were disinterred by David, to be buried in their ancestral cave 
at Zelah in Benjamin." — Stanley, Sinai and Palestine, ch. 9. 

* ** We are so familiar with the supremacy of the tribe of Judah, that 
ve are apt to forget that it was of comparatively recent date. For more 
than four hundred years, — a period equal in length to that which elapsed 
between the Norman Conquest and the Wars of the Roses, — Ephraim, 
^th its two dependent tribes of Manasseh and Benjamin, exercised un- 
disputed pre-eminence. Joshua, the first conqueror ; Gideon, the greatest 
of the judges, whose brothers were * as the children of kings,* and whose 
children all but established hereditary monarchy in their own line ; Saul, 
the first king, — belonged to one or otiier of these'three tribes.'* — ^Stanley, 
Sinot and Palestine, du 5. 
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actions appear in striking contrast with the calm temper, and 
the firm, consistent, disnified conduct of Samuel. With all 
his energy and ability, Saul was the slave of mere impulse,— 
without high aims and fixed purpose, — and consequently 
vacillating in his plans and operations. It is, perhaps, an 
exaggerated view of his failings which has led some to r^ard 
him as entirely opposed to the theocratic institutions, and as 
designing to set up a pure military despotism, to the utter 
neglect of the Divine economy and of the popular feeling. 
But it certainly does appear that, as to his inward state of 
mind, and his real aim in life, he was sadly deficient in that 
one great harmonising principle of conduct, the surrender of 
the heart to God, leading to devotedness in His service. And, 
especially, he did not understand wherein lay the real strengtli 
of the nation which he governed, namely, in faithful and loyal 
obedience to Jehovah as their invisible sovereign. He had 
nothing of the true theocratic spirit; but, seeking only his own 
honour and aggrandisement, he became, so far as in him lay, 
no better than an arbitrary^ ambitious, and cruel despot, like 
the kings of the surrounding nations. And thus he stands 
forth bdbre us, for our warning, as the type of a class of men, 
who, seeking to save their life, do lose it. 

Elbmentart and General Questions. 

532. What offence did Sanl commit at GOgal? How was he reproved? 
688. Where were the Philistines encamped at this time? 
684. To what place did Saul retire? 

536. Relate the adventure of Jonathan, which led to the discomfiture 
of the Philistines, and their flight from Michmash. 

536. How did Jonathan on this occasion unconsdously disobey the 
order of Saul? 

537. What successes ibllowed the expulsion of the Philistines? 

538. Relate the affair of Saul and the Amalekites. 

589. By whom, and under what circumstances, was David anointed as 
fhtnre king ? 

540. Who was David ? How old was he at this time? What is the 
probable meaning of his name? 

541. Relate the introduction of David to SauL 

542. At what period of SauPs reign did the PhHistines renew the vtf 
against Israel? 

548. Describe the conflict of David with Goliath, and its attendant at- 
cumstances. (1 Sam. xvii.) 

544. What was the immediate result of the victory, to David? 

545. Describe the early manifestations of the jealousy of Saul, and of 
the friendship of Jonathan, towards David. 

546. Relate the circumstances attending the vi^t of David to Ahimeleeh 
the high priest 

547. How did Sanl manifest his cruel displeasure against Ahlmdech? 
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548. Describe the next movemeDts of David. Who was Achisb? 
Where was the cave of Adullam ? Where was the forest of Hareth ? 

549. By what prophet was David required to remove from the cave of 
Adullam into the lowlands of Jadah ? 

650. Where was the desert of Ziph? Belate the drcnmstances of 
David's first retirement to that place. 

561. Where was the desert of £n*gedi ? What led to David's removal 
to that locality ? What circumstance occurred there ? 

552. Describe the situation of the wilderness of Maon. 

553. Where did Kabal reside? Relate the circumstances which led to 
David's marriage with AbigaiL Whom did he afterwards marry ? What 
had become of Michal ? 

554. Relate the circumstances attending David's second abode in the 
desert of Ziph. 

555. What led David to repair a second time to the Philistines, and 
seek protection from Achish? How was he preserved from fighting 
against his country? Relate the affidr which toolc place at Ziklag. 

556. Describe particularly the scene and dreumstances of the death of 
Saul and Jonathan. 

Additional QuEsnovs. 

557. Describe the situation of Michroash. What is its modem name ? 

558. To what place did Samuel retire after he had quitted Saul? 

559. Where was the Tabernacle at this time? 

560. Describe the situation of Nob. 

561. What allusion did our Saviour make to the visit of David to 
Ahimelechy and for what purpose? 

562. How do you estimate the character of Saul ? 

563. Give the dates of— the accession of Saul,— the anomting of David, 
—the death of Samuel,— the death of SauL 



CHAPTER XXX. 



The saslt part of the Reign of David. 
B.C. 1055 — 1033. 

(2 Sam. iL— xiL 1 Chron. xii— xz. 3.) 

Tbb deaih of Saul (b.g. 1055) having cleared the way to the 
throne, David soaght Divine direction concerning his own line 
of conduct ; and, in answer to this inquiry, he was ordered 
to repair to Hebron, where the men of Judah immediately 
elected and anointed him as their king.* At the same time, 
however, Abner, the general of SauVs army, induced all the 

* Some think that David, while reigning at Hebron, was tributary 
to the Philistines. 
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other tribes to give their allegiance to Ishbosheth *, the only 
surviving son of the late king, whose residence was fixed at 
Mahanaim, on the east of the Jordan.f The authority of this 
new sovereign was, however, unconstitutional; inasmuch as, 
although he had been chosen by the majority of the tribes, his 
appointment had not received the Divine sanction: and 
Ishbosheth himself was a feeble prince, — in fact a mere rot 
fainiard in the hands of Abner, bv whom his throne was 
upheld as long as it appeared to suit his own interest to give it 
his support. Some years passed { without any acts of hostility 
between the two portions of the divided kingdom; but, at 
length, war was commenced by Abner, at the outset of which 
he sustained a signal defeat by the forces of David under the 
command of Joab, after an ineffectual attempt to decide the 
issue by a combat of twelve picked men on each side, the whole 
of whom were destroyed by each other.§ Joab, who was a 
nephew of David, being a son of his sister Zeruiah, was 
accompanied in this battle by his brothers Abishai and Asahel; 
the latter of whom (celebrated as being *' light of foot as a 
gazelle upon the mountains ") was slain by Abner, with a hack 
Uirust of nis spear, after having been in vain requested by the 
defeated general to desist from his close pursuit. Joab lost 
only nineteen men, besides Asahel ; while the number of the 
slain on the side of Abner amounted to three hundred and sixty. 
There was no desire on the part of Judah to follow up the 
victory with a greater effusion of blood ; and, after a parley, 

* Originally called, by his father, Eah-baal (man of Baal), periiaps 
out of compliment to the Phcenicians ; but afterwards, by the Israelites, 
to express their contempt for the Phcenician idol, Ish-bofl^eth (man of 
ahame). 

t Considered apart from the direct interposition of Divine anthoritr. 
David's accession to the throne has been not unaptly compared to that of 
our own William III. His rival on the other side of the Jordan (over 
the water) maintained, indeed, his residence in a portion of his dominions; 
but he had no more footing in central and northern Palestine (then io 
the hands of the Philistines) than James had in Ireland and Scotland. 

X David reigned seven years and a half at Hebron over Judah alone, 
and Ishbosheth reigned at Mahanaim only two years. So that, either 
(as some suppose) Ishbosheth did not recover his territories west of the 
Jordan from the Philistines until after a struggle of five years, conducted, 
on his part, most probablv by Abner ; or else (which is less probable) the 
two years of Ishbosheth s reign were contemporarv with the first two 
vears of David's at Hebron, and the five years' conmct waa maintained 
by David. 

§ This combat bears an obvious resemblance to that of the Horatii and 
Cariatii. Dr. Kitto compares it to the Scotch dan fight related in " The 
Fair Maid of Perth." 
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Joab withdrew his forces, and returned to Hebron. The war, 
however, was prolonged for some time, during which *' David 
waxed stronger and stronger, and the house of Saul weaker 
and weaker." At length, on occasion of a quarrel with the 
weak and incapable Ishbosheth, — a quarrel probably designed 
from the first to serve only as a pretext for his defection, — 
Abner sent a message to David, tendering his support in re« 
ducing all the tribes of Israel to their proper allegiance. 

Having manifested his sincerity by complying with David's 
demand for the restoration of his wife Michal, and having had a 
conference with the king at Hebron, Abner leA that place in 
order to treat with the dders of Israel in favour of David as 
their lawful sovereign, according to the declared will of the 
Most High. But he was not permitted to execute his design. 
Joab, jedous of the influence which Abner was likely to 
possess at the court of David, remonstrated with the king 
concerning the confidence which he had placed in one whom 
he represented as still being covertly his enemy ; and, at the 
same time, he secretly caused Abner to be recalled, as by the 
king's authority, to Hebron, where, having obtained a private 
interview with him, he assassinated him with his own hand, — 
an act which he represented as only a due and customary 
avenging of the death of his brother Asahel. David was 
indignant at the treachery and murder which had been com- 
mitted ; but he could do no more than testify his regret for the 
death of Abner by a public funeral and mourning, in which 
he himself took a prominent part, while he bitterly com- 
plained of the preponderating power of Joab and his family. 
In the public mind the king was entirely exempt from the 
charge of any share in the murder of Abner ; and he said to 
his servants, *^ ELnow ye not that there is a prince and a great 
man fallen this day in Israel? And I am this day weak, 
though anointed king ; and these men the sons of Zeruiah be 
too hard for me ; the Lord shall reward the doer of evil ac- 
cording to his wickedness." It is probable that, had Abner 
lived, he would not only have been too powerftd as a rival to 
Joab, but might have become troublesome even to the king 
himself; and it is pleasing to find that David was entirely free 
from suspicion or jealousy with regard to him. 

Ishbosheth had now only the name of king, and he was 
Bpeedily murdered in his bed by two of his own officers, Rechab 
and Baanah, who cut off his head and carried it to David at 
Hebron, expecting to receive a high reward for this proof of 
their devotion to nis cause ; instead of which they met with ]> 
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well merited rebuke, and the death of traitors. (2 Sam. iy. 

9—12.)* 

Soon after this, the elders of the ti'ibes of Israel waited on 
David at Hebron, tendering their submission ; and here, at the 
end of seven years and a half, during which he had rdgned 
over Judah alone, David was solemnly declared king over 
the whole people f, — ^having been first anointed by Samuel as 
future sovereign by Divine appointment, and again afterwards 
as reigning prince of Judah at Hebron, j: 

* ** The conduct of David towards one who was, at least officially, his 
chief public enemy, may well be compared to that of Alexander to the 
slayer of Darius, and contrasted with that of Antony to the assaasms of 
Cicero." . . . . ** On the same principle it was that Caesar put to death 
the murderers of Pompey ; and that the Romans sent back the Faliscan 
schoolmaster under the la^es of his own scholars."— Krrro, DaiUg Wi)l£ 
lUustratioru, iii. 836, 337. 

f This assembly of the tribes at Hebron for the election of David has 
been compared to the ancient gatherings of the Germans on the banks of 
the Rhine, under their leaders and nobles, for the election of an emperor. 
Compare especially the election of the Emperor Conrad 11., in the year 
1026. 

X The great antitype of David, Messiah, has been in like manner 
mtide king, while yet a large number of his subjects refiise to acknowledge 
his authority. — And here it ma^r be well to take notice of the fbUowing 
observations concerning the typical character of Old Testament history. 
*' What is written in the historv of the Old Testament chorch* concermng 
Qod's dealings toward her, and the institutions and providences which 
she received at his hands, was all written for the learning of the New 
Testament church; and the things which happened to the one were 
appointed for types to the other; nay, were contrived with such minute 
and wonderful adaptation to the mysteries of redemption, that to be able 
to read with a clear and discerning eye the truths and lessons they were 
designed to teach, concerning the work and dispensation of Christy is to 
reach the stature of a full-grown, ripened understanding in the things oi 

God Let the notices of Old Testament history be viewed in 

theirreal connection with the scheme of grace revealed in the Gospel ; let 
the field which it traverses, however limited in extent, and the Bceaea 
which it delineates, however unimportant to the natural eye, be r^arded 
as that Md and those scenes through which, as on a lower and common 
ground, God sought to make his people familiar with the truths and 
principles hereafter to be developed in the events of his everlasting king- 
dom ; let this view be taken of the notices of Old Testament history, which 
is the one Scripture itself requires us to take, and then how high a cha- 
racter do not one and all of them come to possess 1 What a dignity and 
importance attadies even to the least of them ! The smallest motions on 
the earth's surface acquire a sort of greatness, when regarded as ezamplea 
of the law of gravitation; since, then, even the fall of an apple finom the 
tree appears connected with the revolution of the planets in tneir courses. 
And, in like manner, the relation which the historical facts of ancient 
Scripture bear to the glorious work and kingdom of Christ, gives to the 
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His first act was to advance a^ii«t mount Zion, the fortress 
of Jerusalem (inheritance or habitation of Salem, or, habitation 
of peace, peaceful city) winch had hitherto continued in pos* 
session of the Jebusites, and was regarded as impregnable. 
This place he reduced and conTerted into his own residence, 
as die city of David, at the same time enlarging Jerusalem 
and establishing it as the metropolis of the whole Kinsdom ; a 
stroke of good policy, both on account of the strength of tiiifl 
place as a fortress, and also because, by its central position, it 
was well adapted to contribute towards the maintenance of the 
newly restored harmony among the tribes. Herein we may at 
the same time recognise a furwer step in the establishment of 
the kingdom of God upon earth, and also a lively prefiguration 
(and therefore, considered altogether, a true historical type) of 
the conquests of Messiah, who seizes the strongholds of Satan, 
and converts one portion of the world after another into the 
spiritual Zion. — '^ And David went on and grew great, and the 
Lord God of Hosts was with him.'* Hiram, king of Tyre, sent 
to congratulate him on his accession to the throne, and at the 
same time presented him with valuable building materials which 
served for the construction of a palace. The faithfulness and 
piety of the new monarch were displayed on occasion of a power- 
ful invasion of the Philistines, who soon came up and pitched 
in the valley of Kephaim, south-west of Jerusalem on the borders 
of Judah and Benjamin. The enemy was repulsed with great 
loss, in two battles,— first at a {Jace called, from thb victory, 
Baal-perazim (i. e. the place of breaches, scattering, or discom- 
fiture), — and afterwards, at the Baca, or Bak, trees.* In each 
case the loyal king of Israel sought and obtained the Divine 
direction as to the conduct of the battle. 

least of them sach a character of sacred dignity and importance as brings 
them within the range of God's highest pnriwses, and renders them in 
reality the connecting links of that golden chain which unites heaven 

aod earth Thus may the laical transactions of Old Testament 

history, and symbolical institutions, be made to contribute most materially 
to the proper knowledge and perception of New Testament truths,— even 
of such as are most plainly revealed there, and enter into the present 
experience of believers. For not only do they throw much light on the 
terms in which the doctrines of the Goepel are unfolded, but they idso 
embody the ideaA themselves, in such a distinct and tangible form, that 
the mind can frame to itself more vivid perceptions of them than it 
coold otherwise do, and with increased confidence can make them the 
objects of its faith."-— Fairbairn, Typology of Scripture, part iiu ch. 6. 

• In our version, herein following the Rabbins, " mulberry- trees" The 
tree is now supposed to be either a kind of balsam plant, or a kind ot 
poplar. 
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Under these favourable circumstances, David determined to 
bring up to Jerusalem the ark of God, which had so long re< 
mained in the house of Abinadab, at Gibeah, or the hill in or 
near Kirjath-jearim. The design was good and noble, being no 
less than that of placing in the newly acquired capital of the 
kingdom the sacred symbol of Him whom David devoutlj 
recognised as the Divine Sovereign of Israel ; and great pre- 
parations were made for a large public procession, with every 
variety of music; — the 24th Psalm (perhaps also the I5th; 
and, as some suppose, but with less probability, the 68th), being 
composed by David expressly for this occasion. The pro- 
ceedings, however, were marred by certain irregularities in- 
advertently committed. According to the law, the ark ought 
to have been carried by priests, but it was now set upon a new 
cart ; " and when they came to Nachor*s threshing-floor, Uzzah, 
[a Levite, who appears to have had charge of the ark] put forth 
his hand to the ark of God, and took hold of it, for the oxen 
shook it. And the anger of the Lord was kindled agsunst Uzzah ; 
and God smote him there for his error ; and there he died by 
the ark of Grod.*' Distressed and alarmed at this event, David 
refrained from conducting the ark any further, and let\ it at the 
house of Obed-edom, the Gittite (i. e. of Gtith), where it re- 
mained three months. But afterwards, taking encouragement 
from the fact that the presence of the ark was attended by a 
manifest blessing from the Lord upon Obed-edom and his 
family, David proceeded with the prosecution of his design ; 
and, at the head of a solemn procession, conducted the ark, in 
due form, with sacrifices, to Jerusalem. On this occasion, he 
laid aside his royal robes, and, being clothed only with a linen 
epbod, danced before the ark ; a transaction for which, sup- 
posing it to be beneath the roval dignity, he was visited with a 
severe rebuke from his wife Michal ; who, however, was made 
to feel that she had in this matter exceeded the bounds of her 
duty. 

David*s next care was to provide a suitable edifice for the 
lodgment of the ark, and as the centre of Divine worship, instead 
of a tent or tabernacle. His own palace had been built in a 
style of magnificence, with the aid of the presents of Hiram ; 
and well might the pious king say to the prophet Nathan, as he 
did, ^^ See now, I dwell in a house of cedar, but the ark of God 
dwelleth within curtains." The design implied in this remark 
met with the approbation of Nathan ; who, however, was in* 
structed by Divine revelation to remind David that no such 
structure had been required by Divine command, and to de- 
clare the will of God that it shoi^d be built, not by David him* 
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self (who had been '* a man of war, and had shed blood,") 1 Chr. 
xxviii. 3.), but bj his son and successor on the throne. At 
the same time, a mark of approbation was stamped on the 
pious intention from which the design proceeded; and Nathan 
was commissioned to announce the establishment of David^s 
family in the kingdom. It was declared that, although in- 
dividual sovereigns among his posterity might expose them- 
selves to punishment, yet the sceptre should continue with his 
house ; — a promise which David seems to have rightly under- 
stood as involving the assurance that his descendants should 
include no less a personage than the expected Messiah (comp. 
2 Sam. vii. 12 — 29. with Psalm Ixxxix). Filled with devout 
thankfulness at the announcement of this great honour, David 
abandoned his design of building the Temple during his own 
reign ; but he still employed himself in collecting materials for 
the structure, and in making preparations and regulations for 
the future celebration of Divine worship on a scale com- 
mensurate with the magnificence of the intended edifice. 

The attention of the new kin^ was likewise directed, no 
doubt at an early period of his reign, to the increase and or- 
ganisation of the military forces of the kingdom. He sur- 
rounded himself with a body-guard, composed entirely or 
chiefly of foreigners (Cherethites, Pelethites, Gittites), which, 
served at once for the security of his person and as the nucleus 
of a standing army. These royal guards have been compared 
to the Roman praetorians ; their captain, Benaiah, was a person 
of great importance at court, and his position has been com- 
pared to that of the prsefect of the praetorian guards at Rome. 
A detailed account of arrangements connected with the whole 
army is given in I Chron. xxvii. 

We find David reaping the reward of his allegiance to the 
Most High, and of his implicit compliance with Divine direction, 
in a series of successes against several of the enemies of Israel. 
He obtained important victories successively over the Philistines, 
from whom he took Gath and its dependencies; — over the 
Woabites, who were made tributaries ; — over the Syrians, 
^der Hadadezer or Hads^zer king of Zobah*, who was 
assisted (but tardily) by a king of Damascus f, (hereby ex- 
tending his dominions, according to the prombe made to Abra- 

* Zobah, a city of Mesopotamia, otherwise called Nesibin, Nisibis, 
Antiochia Mygdonise, (Gesenius). It has been supposed by some Jewish 
^riters to be Aleppo. £wald thinks that the site is stili unknown; 
^isibis being too far east, and Aleppo too far north. 

t To whom reference is made by Nicholas of Damascus, under the 
^i&e of Hadad. Joseph* Antig. vii. 5. 2. 
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ham, as far as the Euphrates) ;— over the Idunueans ; on which 
occasion it is possible that thej were driven from Selah (Fetra), 
and betook themselves to the enlargement of Teman, on the 
east of their country, and Bozrah on the north (thus opening 
a way for the navigation of the Bed Sea, and consequently for 
a trade with the east); — and, lastly, over a powerful con- 
federacy of the Ammonites (who had grossly insulted David's 
ambassadors, by partially shaving their beards and cutting off 
the lower part of their garments) and Syrian mercenaries.* 
With this strong Northern League the contest was severe: 
it terminated, as far as the Syrians were concerned, in a great 
battle at Helam, a city not far from the Euphrates, fought 
between the Israelites under David in person and the allies 
under Shobach, Hadadczer*s general, in which large numbers 
of the enemy were slain ; and by this means David was left at 
liberty to deal with the Ammonites alone, against whose chief 
city, Babbah f , Joab laid siege. 

It was during the siege of Babbah that David committed 
the deep and complicated crime of adultery with Bathsheba, 
and the murder of her injured husband UriaJi the Hittite (one 
of David^s worthies, or heroes, ue, distinguished and titled 
officers, 2 Sam. xxiii. 39.) ; — a murder, disguised indeed by the 
fact that Uriah fell by the hands of the enemy while occupying 
a post of danger in the army of Joab, but no less criminal than 
as though it had been perpetrated by the king's own hand, since 
it was brought about as the desired result of his express and 
written I instructions to his general. David was faithfully re- 
proved for thi» sin by the prophet Nathan, in the well-known 
parable of the traveller and the poor man's lamb ; and, having 
deeply repented of his iniquity in the sight of God, he received 
forgiveness, but not without an intimation that, on account of 
the scandal which had been occasioned by his transgression, and 
the mischief which it had done to the cause of godliness and 
virtue, he should witness the dbath of his infant child by Bath- 
sheba, and should suffer trouble through other members of his 
family. The fifty-first Fsalm b a record of David*s penitential 
feelings on this melancholy occasion. We may well mourn over 
the whole narrative ; and may learn from it the necessity of 

* " The first recorded example of mercenary warfare." — Krrro, Aaly 
Bible Illustrations^ iii. 887. 

t Rabbat, or Babbath, Ammon, the metropolis and royal city of the 
Ammonites (more anciently Ar, of Moab), consisted of a lower town on 
the banks of a considerable stream, and a high citadel. Its mina have 
been identified by modem travellers. 

X "' The first example of epistolary correspondence recorded in Scrip- 
ture."— iSTitto. . *^ 
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constant watcbfiilness against temptation, and of earnest prayer 
for the preserving and strengthening grace of God, to hold up 
our goings in his paths, that our footsteps slip not. As king 
of Israel, David was a man after God's own heart, faithful to 
the principles of that form of the Theocracy under which he had 
received the crown, and obedient to the Divine will as to his 
regal and public acts ; but, as a moral and accountable indi- 
vidualy he needed pardon for his sins, and the abiding power of 
fte Holy Spirit to preserve him from the dominion of evil. 

After a long siege, Joab succeeded in reducing Kabbah to 
the last extremity ; and the place was captured by a final 
assault, which was conducted, at the request of Joab, by David 
in person. The inhabitants were treated with great severity ; 
—a severity, alas! no more than consistent with the existing 
laws of warfare, which David found it perhaps impossible, on 
this and on other occasions, to relax. (2 Sam. xii. 31 ; 1 Chr, 
XX. 3.) Much valuable spoil here fell into the hands of David, 
including the king's crown of massive gold, richly jewelled. 

Elementary and General Questions. 

564. Where was David elected and publicly anointed king by the men 
of Judah? 

56o. Who, and by whose influence, was elected king by the other 
tribes? 

566. Where was the royal residence of David, and of Ishbosheth ? 

567. How did a civil war begin ? Relate its events, and its result. 

568. Relate the circumstances attending the death of Abner, — and the 
death of Ishbosheth. 

569. How long did David reign at Hebron over Judah alone ? 

570. Of whom was David a type ? 

571. What stronghold of the'Canaanites did David capture, and make 
the seat of government, soon after his accession to the throne of the 
whole kingdom. 

572. What further successes did he achieve ? 

573. Relate the circumstances connected with the removal of the Ark 
to Jerusalem. 

574. What was David's resolution concerning the erection of a Temple ? 
Howwas he restrained from this undertaking? 

575. What Psalm records the contrite sentiments of David after bis 
an in the matter of the wife of Uriah ? . 

AnnrnoNAL Questions. 

576. Compare the conduct of David towards the murderers of Ishbosh- 
eth with similar instances in profane history. 

677. Describe the typical character of the Old Testament history. 

578. Mention the conquests of David which took place soon after the 
removal of the Ark to Jerusalem. 

579. Date the accession of David to the throne of Judah, and his full 
possession of the crown of all Israel. 

q2 
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CHAPTER XXXL 

The latter part of the Reign of David. 
B.C. 1033—1015. 

(2 Sam. xiii. — ^xxiv. 1 Chron. xxi. — ^zxix.) 

According to the Divine denunciation, and as one of the 
many evils attendant on polygamy, troubles soon sprang up in 
the house of David. Ammon, the eldest son of David, having 
incurred the displeasure of his brother Absalom, was treach- 
erously slain by his orders after an interval of two years from 
the date of his ofience ; whereupon Absalom, to escape punish- 
ment, took refuge with Talmai, king of Geshur, his maternal 
grandfather. After an absence of three years, Absalom was 
recalled to Jerusalem, with a promise of pardon obtained by 
the influence of Joab ; but was not admitted into the royal 
presence until the expiration of two years more. 

Having suffered this disgrace, and, probably, having reason 
also to believe that Solomon, a son of David by Bathsheba^ then 
a child, had been marked out by the Divine purpose as the 
successor of David on the throne, Absalom began to court 
popular favour with a view to his own exaltation, at the ex- 
pense even of David himself. Under pretence of havinp; oc- 
casion to discharge a vow, he repaired to Hebron, where David 
had begun his reign, and there openly set up the standard of 
rebellion, causing himself to be proclaimed king. David, who 
had now been on the throne about 30 years, found himself 
deserted by the great majority of his people, in favour of his 
rebellious son ; his faithful adherents were but few, and Ahi- 
tophel (brother of folly), his favourite counsellor, was among 
the traitors. Thus abandoned by his people, and feeling that 
he was suffering affliction at the hand of Grod, David quitted 
Jerusalem, attended only by his Guards, not even suffering the 
priests with the Ark to accompany him. Weeping, and in the 
garb of a mourner, he crossed the brook Kedron, and mourn- 
fully ascended the mount of Olives, on the road towards Jericho. 
As he pursued this sad journey, his trouble was increased by 
false tidings of the desertion of Mephibosheth * the son of 

* Originally called, Meri-baal, strife of Baal; — a name afierwirds 
changed by the Jews into Mephibosheth (mouth of shame) in order to 
express their abhorrence of Baalitic idolatry. Some suppose that the 
original name was Meribosheth, for which Mephiboahetn ia a wrong 
reading. 
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Jonathan, to whom h<r had generously restored the estates of 
Saul, which he now hastily conferred upon the treacherous 
informant, Ziba, Mephibosheth*s steward. A little further on, 
near the village Bahurim, in the plain of Jordan, Shimei, a 
member of the house of Saul, standing on an eminence which 
commanded the road, directed a volley of insults and reproaches 
against the king; which David patiently endured, referring 
this indignity to the will of Jehovah, and refusing to comply 
with the advice of Abishai to put the offender to death. 

Immediately after the departure of David from Jerusalem, 
Absalom entered the city, where he was unanimously received 
asking. 

At a council* which was immediately held, an instant 
pursuit of the fugitive David and his little company was 
advised by Ahitophel, who asked for permission to conduct 
the pursuit at the head of 12,000 men ; but this counsel was 
ovemiled by Hushai, who, being secretly in the interest of 
David, urged Absalom rather to wait until he could collect from 
all parts of the kingdom a large force, at the head of which he 
might march in person, so as to secure the final overthrow of 
David at a single blow. Aware of the danger involved in this 
delay, and vexed at the afiront implied in the rejection of his 
counsel, Ahitophel hanged himself.t 

In the meantime, David and his followers crossed the fords 
of the Jordan, and reached Mahanaira, in the tribe of Gad, 
formerly the royal residence of Ishbosheth; where the king 
SQCoeeded in collecting a number of supporters, sufficient to 
give battle to Absalom, who approached the place at the head 
of a considerable army. The rebels were met and defeated in 
the forest of Ephraim by the royalist forces under Joab, Abishai, 
and Ittai ; and Absalom was hastening his escape, when his 
long hair was caught in the boughs of an oak (terebinth), in 
which situation he was found by Joab, who immediately put 
him to death. David, however, had given orders that the life 
of Absalom should be spared ; and when the issue of the battle 
was reported to the king, he manifested intense grief at the 
death of his son ; — a grief which he continued to indulge until 
he was aroused by the interposition of Joab, who urged him not 
to pursue a course of conduct so discouraging to his troops and 
people ; when, at length, he appeared in public, and received 
the congratulations of his faithful followers on tihe suppression 
<tf the rebellion* 

* "The first cabinet council to which history admits us.''— iOMo. 
t ** The first act of the kind on record.*'— AiiMo. 

<J8 
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After an absence of, probably, about three months, Dwrid 
might now have at once re-crossed the Jordan, and have made 
)ns entry into Jerusalem as undisputed sovereign ; but he chose 
rather to await a recall from the people, who were now weary 
of the late disorders. He accepted, however, an invitation from 
the single tribe of Judah, by whom he was escorted across the 
Jordan to Gilgal. This circumstance gave rise to jealousy be- 
tween that tribe and the others who h^L been more dilatory in 
the matter ; and it resulted in the defection of those oUier tribes, 
who united in revolt under the standard of Sheba, of the tribe 
of Benjamin. At this juncture, Joab had been dismissed from 
the office of commander-in-chief, and Amasa, another of David's 
nephews, had been appointed in his room. Upon him therefore 
devolved the dutj of collecting a force, and quelling the new 
revolt ; but, findmg him deficient in promptitude, David com- 
missioned Abishai to take the field at the head of the Guards 
(the kinj;*s servants, a select body of 600), at the same time per- 
mitting tfoab, with other volunteers, to accompany the expedition. 
At Gibeon, Amasa came up with his troops, and was about to 
take the supreme comnumd, when he was treacherously as- 
sassinated by Joab, who was immediately hailed as general in 
the room of his rival. As usual, the efforts of Joab were 
crowned with success : Sheba was obliged to retire before him; 
and, having at length taken refuge in Abel, near Beth-Maachah, 
a fortified place of ITaphthali, not far from the lake Merom, he 
was here abandoned by the inliabitants, who were easily induced 
to put him to death, and to throw his head over the wall, in 
order to secure themselves from the hostility of Joab. AStst 
this exploit, which led to the restoration of tranquillity, Joab 
was sunered to retain the command which he had thus re- 
assumed. 

A famine which now visited the land of Israel, during three 
successive years, led David to inquire of the Lord for what 
reason this calamity had been sent. In reply, he was told that 
the offence consisted in a massacre of the Gibeonites which had 
been treacherously accomplished by Saul in his mistaken zeal 
for the interests of Israel and Judah. Supplied with this in- 
telligence, David appealed to the remnant of the injured race, 
desiring to know what satisfaction they demanded for the wron^r 
which had been committed. Their demand was that seven of 
SauFs descendants should be put to death ; and this demand 
was met by tJie surrender of nve sons of Merab, Saul's eldest 
daughter, and two sons of Saul by his concubine Kizpah, whom 
the Gibeonites hung, leaving their bodies exposed to beasts and 
birds of prey. David, having heard of the assiduity with which 
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Rizpah was watching these remains, caused them to be taken 
down ; and, having sent for the bodies of Saul and Jonathan, 
which had hitherto been in the cUstodj of the men of Jabesh- 
Gilead, he gave orders for the interment of all together in the 
family sepulchre of Kish. 

A^r this, about the 37th year of David's reign, the Phi- 
listines again took up arms ; and, having been defeated in four 
battles, in which they were assisted by the gigantic descendants 
of Goliath, they were finally subdued. In the first of these 
engagements David was nearly slain during an encounter with 
Ishbi-benob : he was rescued, however, by Abishai, the son of 
Zeruiah ; and upon this occasion ** the men of David sware un- 
to him, saying. Thou shalt go no more out with us to battle, 
that thou quench not the light of Israel/* (2 Sam. xxi. 17.) 

Contrary to the theocratic principles, which involved a re- 
cognition of the Divine will and power to protect or deliver the 
chosen people, whether by many or by few, and impelled per- 
haps by a desire to consolidate and augment the royal power, 
if not under the influence of more unworthy motives, David 
sow commanded Joab to take a census of the people, in order 
to ascertain with precision the number of men able to bear 
arms. Joab remonstrated in vain against this order of his royal 
master ; and, at the end of more than nine months, he reported 
the numbers required as consisting of 800,000 in Israel, and 
500,000 in Judah, making a total of 1,300,000 men ready for 
military service.* At length, David was made sensible of his 
guilt in this matter by a message from the Lord, conveyed to 
him by the prophet Gad, by which he wa& required to choose 
one of three methods of punishment, — seven years of famine, 
three months' flight before an enemy, or three days' pestilence. 
David chose the latter ; and a pestilence began which carried 
off 70,000 victims : but " when the angel stretched out his hand 
upon Jerusalem to destroy it, the Lord repented him of the evil, 
and said to the angel that destroyed the people, It is enough, 
stay now thine hand. And the angel of the Lord was by the 
threshing-place of Araunah the Jebusite." The transaction 
which took place on this occasion between David and Araunah 
is thus related in 2 Sam. xxiv. 18 — 25. ** Gad came that day to 
David, and said unto him, G^ up, rear an altar unto the Lord 
in the threshing-floor of Araunidi the Jebusite. And David, 
according to the saying of Gad, went up as the Lord com- 
manded. And Araunah looked, and saw the king and his 

* These are the numbers in 2 Sam. xziv. 9« ; those in 1 Chron. xxi. 5. 
ace a Uttle higher, 

Q 4 
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servants coming on toward him : and Araunah went out, and 
bowed himself before the king on his face upon the ground. 
And Araunah said, Wherefore is my lord the king come to hb 
servant ? And David said, To buy the threshing-floor of thee, 
to build an altar unto the Lord, that the plague may be stayed 
from the people. And Araunah said unto David, Let my lord 
the king take and offer up what seemeth good unto him: behold, 
here be oxen for burnt sacrifice, and threshing instruments and 
other instruments of the oxen for wood. All these thines did 
Araunah, as a king, give unto the king. And Araunah said 
unto the king, The Lord thy God accept thee. And the king 
said unto Araunah, "N&y ; but I will surely buy it of thee at a 
price : neither will I offer burnt offerings unto the Lord my 
God of that which doth cost me nothing. So David bought the 
threshing-floor and the oxen for fifty shekels of silver. And 
David built there an altar unto the Lord, and offered burnt 
offerings and peace offerings. So the Lord was entreated for 
the land, and the plague was stayed from Israel.*' The ground 
occupied by this threshing-floor, together with that in ^e im- 
mediate circuit, was afterwards fixed upon as the site of the 
Temple. 

The reign of David was now drawing to a close ; and it was 
in accordance with Divine appointment that, upon his death, 
the throne should be occupied by Solomon. An attempt, bow- 
ever, was made bv Adonijah, David's eldest surviving son, to 
secure the succession for himself; and, having enlisted a purty 
in his favour, including Joab, and Abiathar, the high priest, 
he caused himself to be proclaimed king while his father was yet 
alive. It was, however, only a party, not the great body of the 
people, which had espoused his cause ; other influential men 
remained faithful to the aged monarch, including Benaiah, the 
captain of the guard, and the high priest Zadok, of the older 
line of Eleazar, who had been advanced to that dignity br 
Saul, and whom David had continued to associate with 
Abiathar, the son of Ahimelech. At the instance of Bathsbeba, 
David lost no time in issuing orders that Solomon should be 
immediately proclaimed and anointed king, without waiting 
for his own decease ; an ofiice which was readily performed by 
Zadok and those officers of the army who had mamtained their 
allegiance. The ceremony took place at the pool of Gihon, 
amidst the acclamations of the people, who shouted, *^ God save 
(long live) King Solomon I *' Adonijah, deserted by his follow- 
ers, took refuge at the altar; and his life was spared upon 
condition of future good conduct. After this, the appomt- 
meat of Solomon was confirmed in a general assembly of the 
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people, convened by David, who on this occasion delivered an 
address, in which he exhorted the people to remain true to the 
principles of the Theocracy, and to support Solomon in the 
building of the Temple, for which he had himself made large 
preparations, and laid down elaborate plans. David here made 
a public acknowledgment of the Divine favour which had 
been shown towards himself, and, turning to Solomon, exhorted 
him to be faithful to the Lord : *^ And thou, Solomon, my son, 
know thou the Grod of thy father, and serve him with a perfect 
heart and with a willing mmd : for the Lord searcheth all hearts, 
and understandeth aU the imaginations of the thoughts: if 
thou seek Him, He will be found of thee ; but if thou forsake 
Him, He will cast thee off for ever." (1 Chron. xxviii. 9.) 
David concluded his address with a solemn act of thanks- 
giving to his Divine benefactor, and a prayer on behalf of the 
people and Solomon. Not long after this, probably about ten 
years after the death of Absalom, he uttered his '' last words ** 
(2 Sam. xxiii. 7.)i &nd expired (b.c. 1015) at the age of 
seventy years, having reigned in the whole forty years; 
^-seven years in Hebron, over Judah ; and thirty-three years 
in Jerusalem, over the whole people. 

We have now surveyed one of the most flourishing periods 
of the Israelitish history ; a period which, in its mere! jr human 
aspect, has been compared to that of Greece after the Persian 
war. David, a popular and able prince, was yet most obedient 
to the authority of Jehovah, and true to the principles of the 
Theocracy; while Israel had now become a distinct and powerful 
people, and recognised itself, under the Divine protection, as 
the people of the Lord, appointed to receive the fulfilment of 
Divme promises, and to carry out the Divine purposes. *' The 
feign of David is the great critical era in the history of the 
Hebrews. It decided that they were to have for nearly five 
centuries a national monarchy, a fixed line of priesthood, and a 
solemn religious worship, by music and psalms of exquisite 
beauty; it finally separated Israel from the surrounding 
heathen, and gave room for producing those noble monuments 
of sacred writ, to the influence of which over the whole world 
no end can be seen." * 

We must also regard this matter from a higher point of 
liew. Under David, who, in his royal capacity, was perfectly 
tme to the principles of the Theocracy, was first completely 
i^sed the ideal pattern of, Israel, as the nation or people of 
the Lord, involving at least one stage of the fulfilment of 

* Kitto^ Cyelopadia ofBibSeal JjUerature, art David. 
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ancient prophecy and promise. In David and his kingdom, 
it has been observed, the Old Testament dispensation reached 
its culminating point ; and now nothing renained bat that this 
state of things should be regarded as the foundation, or start- 
ing point, of something better and more advanced. The seed 
which had been sown bj Moses had become a great tree, 
with its leaves and blossoms ; but next we are to look for 
fruit, — and that fruit is Christ, ^s David personally was the 
ancestor of Christ according to the flesh, so iJavid, as theocratic 
king, was the great forerunner and type of Christ in his oflSce 
and work of Messiah. And David, the anointed of the Lord, 
on the throne of a temporal kingdom, was enabled to foresee 
and predict the government and triumphs of the true Messiab, 
by whom the full idea of the kingdom of God upon earth 
should be realised, and that kingdom should be finally es- 
tablished. 

David combined in himself the spirit of a king (which he 
manifested in the administration of his government, and in his 
subjugation of the enemies of Israel) with that of a prophet (in 
his psalms), and also with that of a priest (in his care for the 
celebration of the instituted ceremonial worship). It is especially 
worthy of remark that in the psalms composed by this illustrious 
aervant of God we find proofs of the fact that the Mosaic 
revelation and institutes were adapted to impart to the pious 
Jew a large amount of spiritual insight and devotional feeling. 
And here it may be well to observe concerning the whole Book 
of Pgalms — composed chiefly by David, but also, to a certain 
extent, by other members of the ancient Jewish church,— 
that they aflbrd a general and strong attestation to the sym* 
bolical and typical significancy of the Mosaic dispensation. 
" The Book of Psalms, ' says Fairbairn, " standing mid-way be- 
tween both covenants, and serving equally to the members of 
each as the handmaid of a living piety, is a witness of the 
essential identity of their primary and fundamental ideas. There 
the disciples of Moses and of Christ meet as on common ground ; 
the one taking up, as their most natural and fitting expressions 
of faith and hope, the hallowed words which the other had been 
wont to use in their devotions ages before, and then bequeathed 
as a legacy to succeeding generations of believers. So intimately 
connected were they with the afiairs and circumstances of the 
disnensation which was to vanish away, that they one and all 
tooK their occasion from these, and are fraught throughout 
with references to them ; and yet so accordant are they to the 
better things of the dispensation that abideth, so perfectly 
adapted to the ways of GtckI as exhibited in the Grospel, and the 
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spiritual life required of its professors, that they are invariably 
the most used and relished by those who are most established 
in the grace, and most replenished with the blessing, of God. . 
.... There was a prediction couched in the events of David*8 
life, as well as in the words he uttered ; and it was just because 
the former were ordained to be typical of the latter, that they 
oooLd furnish, as they did, the form and representation of the 
Messianic prophecy. This also accounts for the peculiar 
character of the prophecies of that period, as being not only for 
the most part of a regal cast, but that combined with suffering, 

trial, opposition, and victory It required the lives of 

both David and Solomon to foreshadow, in its completeness, 
the one life of Christ in his kingdom ; — the events of the first 
haying respect chiefly to His entrance on the kingdom, amid 
many difficulties, trials, sufferings, and victories ; the events of 
the second having respect to the final settlement, peace, and 
glory of the kingdom, when the restitution of all things shall 
have come, and Messiah shall no longer reign in the midst of 
his enemies, but with these for ever put beneath His feet. The 
Temple, which was the crowning-pomt and glory of the earthly 
kingdom in its state of perfection, must therefore be reserved 
for Solomon, and could not, without violating the truth and 
order of these typical relations, have been executed by David, — 
seeing he had only to represent successively a suffering, a pre- 
vailing, and triumphant Messiah, while it was given Solomoii 
to shadow forth a Messiah in his full inheritance of blessing and 

glory And could anything be conceived more wisely 

adapted to keep alive, or, we might even say, to quicken and 
elevate, the faith of the people, under circumstances naturally 
fitted to weaken and destroy it, and lead them, while captivated 
with the attractive qualities of Solomon, and the splendid 
glories of his reign, to think of better and higher things yet to 
come, than tl^ portraiture drawn beforehand in these psalms of 
David, of the final kingdom of God and Him who was to reign 
over it ; — a portraiture which contained, indeed, every bright 
and engaging feature which appeared in the state of things 
then unfolding itself in the earthly Israel, but that raised and 
expanded so as to present to the eye of faith another state of 
things unspeakably higher and better still, — a kingdom truly 
heavenly in its nature, of universal extent and endless duration, 
and presided over by a king all-glorious and Divine ?'** 

EUSMENTART AND t^BNERAL QUESTIONS. 

580. Relate the troubles which 8pi*ang up in the honse of David, as a 
poniBhrnent for the king's offence. 

• Fairbaim, Typology of Scriptttre, Part i. Chapters 3., 6. 
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581. Where did Absalom set up the standard of rebellion? 

582. Kelate the early progress of this rebellion. 

583. Give an account of the departure of David from Jerusalem. 

584. To what place did David repair after he had crossed the Jordan ^ 

585. Relate the defeat and death of Absalom. 

586. Describe the return of David to Jerusalem, and the events to 
which it led. 

587. Whom did David appoint commander-in-chief in the room of 
Joab, and what was his end ? What became of Sheba ? 

588. What led to the slaughter of the descendants of Saul by the 
Gibeonites ? 

589. Who was Rizpah ? Describe her conduct occasioned by this 
slaughter. 

590. By whom, and on what occasion, was David nearly slain in battle^ 
and with what result ? 

591. Relate the circumstances connected with the census taken by 
Joab at the command of David. Where was Araunah's threshing- 
floor? 

592. Give an account of the rebellion of Adonijah, and the conaeqaeot 
proclamation of Solomon as king. 

Additional Questions. 

593. Who was Mephibosheth ? Who was Ziba? Who was Shimd? 
What do you know concerning these several persons? 

594. Relate the conduct and history of Ahitophel. 

595. By whom, and in what respect, was his advice overruled? 

596. Give the date of the death of David. State his age, and the 
duration of his reign, first at Hebron, and afterwards at Jerusalem. 

697. How was David a type of Messiah ? 

598. Explain the prophetic and typical character of the Book of 
Psalms. 



CHAPTER XXXIL 

The Beign of Solomon. 
B.C. 1015—975. 

(1 Kings ii. 12. — xi. 43. 2 Chron. L — iz). 

Soon after his accession to the throne, Solomon (t. e. peace- 
able, pacific, and so = Oerm, Friederich, Eng, Frederic) aa- 
Bembled the elders and chief men of the nation at GibeoD, 
which was at that time the site of the Tabernacle, and hence tbe 

Principal of those several high ijlaces on which the people bad 
ecome accustomed to offer sacrifice ; and here he inaugurated 
his reign by the sacrifice of a thousand burnt offerings on tbe 
brazen altar. In the same night God appeared to Solomon, 
probably in a dream or vision, and bade him ask what he shouid 
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give him. In acceptance of this offer, Solomon made his peti- 
tion, not for riches, wealth, honour, victory, or long life, but for 
-administrative wisdom, — a request with which the Great Giver 
of all good declared Himself well pleased, adding, " Wisdom 
and knowledge is granted unto thee ; and I will give thee riches, 
and wealth, and honour, such as none of the kings have had 
that have been before thee, neither shall there any after thee 
have the like " (2 Chron. i. 12.). See 1 Kings iii. 5—14. 

The extraordinary sagacity with which Solomon was thu» 
endowed was soon made manifest. On one occasion it was- 
signalised by the following adjudication in a case of dispute 
between private parties. Two women, living in the same house, 
had each an infant child ; and one of these children having died 
in the night, the survivor was claimed by each of the mothers 
as her own. Both women were equally zealous and positive in 
the assertion of their claims; and, as there were no witnesses, the 
case was difficult of decision. Solomon, under these circum- 
stances, resolved upon appealing for a discovery of the truth to 
the power of maternal attachment; and having ordered the 
living child to be divided into halves, one of which should be 
given to each claimant, his sentence was immediately met by 
the earnest entreaties of one woman for the life of the infant, 
with her full consent that the living child should be acknow- 
ledged as that of her rival ; whereupon the king had no diffi- 
culty in assigning the child to the woman as her own. Such 
was the celebrated Judgment (t. e. decision, adjudication) of 
Solomon. 

This prince became highly distinguished for his attainments 
in moral philosophy and natural history, together with his skill 
in poetry ; — gifts which were employed by the Holy Spirit in 
the construction of the inspired Books of Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, 
and Canticles, and abo of the 72nd and 127th Fsalms. 

It was not long before Solomon's penetration and decision of 
character were called into exercise for the maintenance of his 
own authority and the safety of his person. 

He quickly detected, in an application conveyed by Bath- 
sheba, on the part of Adonijah, for permission to marry Abishag, 
David's young widow, an artfully disguised design of Adonijah 
for the subversion of his throne ; and he unravelled a net- 
work of conspiracy formed for the support of the pretender, to 
which Abiathar (the joint high priest) and Joab seem to have 
been parties. Adonijah was put to death ; and his execution 
Was allowed by that of Joab, who had in vain taken refuge at 
the altar in Gibeon. Abiathar was deposed from his office, 
and banished to his own estate at Anathoth, one of the Levi- 
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tical cities. Zadok was thus left sole high priest ; and Benaiah, 
the son of Jehoida, who had been commissioned to fulfil the 
sentence against both Adonijah and Joab, was appointed 
oaptain-general of the forces in Joab's room. The life of 
Shimei had been spared, on condition of his confining himself 
within the limits of Jerusalem ; where he remained unmolested, 
nntil, at the end of three years, he paid a visit to Gath, pro- 
fessedly in pursuit of certain fugitive slaves. This act, in 
itself a breach of faith, was regarded by Solomon as indicative 
of a design to form an alliance with the Philistines against 
himself: and he therefore ordered Shimei to be put to death. 

Soon after he had come to the throne, Solomon made affinity 
with Pharaoh, king of Egypt, by marrying his daughter ; an alli- 
ance which, upon a principle of worldly policy, might have been 
deemed splendid, especitdly as exhibiting a contrast between 
the present and the former relation of the people to Egypt,— 
but one which could be hardly other than dangerous to the 
religious character of Solomon^s court and nation. 

At an early period of his reign, Solomon carried into exe- 
cution the intended building of the Temple ; and made pro- 
vision for the future celebration of Divine worship on a 
magnificent scale, carrying to perfection the organisation of 
the great body of Priests and Levites. Hiram, king of Tyre *, 
an illustrious prince, who advanced his country to a high 
degree of commercial greatness "f*, prosperity, and splendour, 
maintaining his friendly relations with the new monarch, rea* 
dily contracted to furnish a supply of cedar and other materials 
for the construction of the Temple, in exchange for com, wme, 
and oil. The timber was felled on mount Lebanon ; whence 
it was conveyed by sea to Joppa, and thence by land-carriage 
to Jerusalem. A large number of workmen were employed, 
by both Solomon and Hiram, in preparing the timber, in hewing 
and shaping the stones, and in conveying them to the place of 
their destination. After three years spent in these preparations, 
the foundation | of the Temple was laid, in the fourlii year of 
8olomon*s reisrn, on the site of the threshing-floor of Araunah 

* Menander of Ephesus (ap. Joseph. Antiq. viii. 5. 3. and Qmt Apia* 
i. 18.) speaks of Hiram, king of Tyre, as having felled timber in Lebanon 
for the roofs of temples. He also mentions Sdomon as a king of Jeru- 
salem, who proposed problems for solution. 

t The Phcenicians have been called the Englishmen of those days. 

X The fomidations included a solid substructure of C^^clopean mamnry 
for the enlargement of the area, especially on the eastern side of tbe 
mount J remains of which exist to the present day. Joseph. De BfO. 
Jud. V. 6. 1.; Antiq. viii. 3. 2. 9. ; xv. 11. 3. 
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the Jebusite * : and seven years and a half were occupied in 
the progress of the building, which gave employment to 80,000 
workmen, although the materials had been previously pre- 
pared with such care and exactness, that the structure was reared 
without sound of axe, or hammer, or any implement of iron. 
The ornaments of this magnificent building, in gold, silver, and 
tapestry, were executed by Tyrian workmen under the super- 
intendence of a skilful artificer named Hiram or Huram. 

At length, in the twelfth year of the reign of Solomon, (b. c. 
10O3) the building was complete ; and was set apart for it« 
sacred use by a solemn Feast of Dedication. On this occasion 
the ark was conveyed to the. Holy of Holies by the priests ; and 
the cloud, the well-known symbol of the Divine presence, filled 
the house ; while the praises of Jehovah were celebrated by 
vocal and instrumental music, and Solomon himself offered up 
the sublime prayer recorded in 2 Chron. vi. and 1 Kings viii. 
At the conclusion of this prayer, fire descended from heaven 
and consumed the burnt offerings and sacrifices, which had 
been prepared in great abundance f, while the people prostrated 
themselves in worship, praising the Lord, and saying, **For 
He is good, and His mercy endureth for ever ! " This sacred 
fire was afterwards constantly kept up for use in Divine 
service. The Feast of Dedication lasted seven days ; it is 
probable that Psalms xlvii., xcvii., xcviii., and cvii., have at 
least some reference to the solemnities of this great occasion. 
After the building of the Temple, the Lord appeared to Solo- 
mon a second time, and ratified His covenant with him, on 
condition of his faithfulness and integrity. 

The following description of this celebrated Temple of 
Solomon I is in the words of Dr. Kitto. " The building was a 

* Mount Moriah. It has already been observed (note, p. 30. supra) 
that, according to Jewish, tradition, this was the mountain on which 
Abraham prepared to sacrifice Isaac. In answer to the arguments adduced 
in favour of the Samaritan tradition, which fixes mount Gerizim as the 
scene of that transaction, it has been observed that that tradition, as 
web, is of little value, and mav well be supposed to have originated in 
rivalry ; that the name Moriah (" appearance, or vision, of the Lord ") 
first occurs, not in 2 Chron. iii. but in Gen. xxii. ; and that the distance 
ficom Beersheba to Jerusalem is such as to make it probable that Abraham 
■would not have accomplished his journey to that locality until " the third 
day.*' The theory by which Ewald maintains the later origin of the 
name cannot be admitted. 

t They consisted of 22,000 oxen and 120,000 sheep. 
,, X The Scriptural account ia contained in 1 Kings, viy viL : 2 Chnm* 
ii^iT. 
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rectangle, — sixty cubits long in the clear from east to west, 
and twenty cubits wide, from north to south. Some take the 
cubit at half a yard, and scarcely any estimate makes it more 
than twenty-one inches ; and, taking even the largest estimate, 
it must be admitted that these dimensions are but small in com- 
parison with Christian churches and Mohammedan mosques. 
But these are intended to contain great numbers of worshippers ; 
whereas this, like the Egyptian and other ancient temples, also 
of small dimensions, was not constructed with a view to the 
accommodation of worshippers, who never entered the interior; 
all public worship and sacrifices being performed, not in the 
temple, but towards it (as the residence of the Deity), in the 

enclosed court or courts * in front of the sacred bouse 

Small as the Temple was, its proportions were noble and 
harmonious. The porch was ten cubits deep, so that the 
interior, or cella, was equal to a treble square; but one 
square was divided off for the inner sanctuary, so that the just 
geometrical proportion was thus established. This prevented 
the appearance of narrowness which would have been given to 
the mterior had its dimensions remained unbroken by the 
division into the inner and outer Holy Place ; while any ap- 
pearance of narrowness in the exterior view was obviated by 
the storeys of chambers for the use of the priests, built against 

the sides Like the Egyptian temples, that of Solomon 

was composed of three principal parts : the porch, or pronaos, 
the depth of which was equal to half of its length : next to 
this was a large apartment, designated the Sanctuary, or Holj 
Place, — forty cubits long by twenty wide ; this was the nao$: 
and lastly, beyond this, lay the third or innermost chamber, a 
square of twenty cubits, called the Holy of Holies, answering 
to the sekos of Egyptain temples, where was placed the Arkf 
with its hoveriog Cherubim ;(, and where also the most sacred 
objects of their religion were placed by the Egyptians. The 
arrangement of the external buildings, with the £nerent courts, 
also coincided with the arrangements of Egyptian temples, as 
described by Strabo, and as they are still to be seen in the 
existing remains of ancient temples in that country. 

• The Temple was surrounded by an inner court (Court of the Priests, 
Upper Court), and an outer court (Great Court, Court of the Lord's 
House). In the Court of the Priests stood the Brazen Altar ; and also a 
large Brazen Sea, corresponding to the smaller Laver of ^e Tabernacle 
Court. 

t Containing only the two Tables of the Law. 

X Solomon's Cherubim were large figures, made of olive-wood, lolsid 
with gold. 
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*' The Holy of Holies, or inner sanctuary, was divided from 
the rest of the Temple by a partition of cedar, in the centre of 
which was a pair of folding-doors of olive-wood, very richly 
carved with palm-trees, and open flowers, and cherubim, — the 
whole overlaid with gold. A like pair of folding-doors, of 
grander dimensions, also overlaid witn gold, embossed in rich 
patterns of cherubim, and knops, and open flowers, formed the 
outer entrance. Both pairs of doors were furnished with 
massive pins of gold (not ^hinges,* which were not known), 
turning in holes made in the lintel and the threshold. These 
were in Egypt often of metal; and some of bronze have been 
found, and exist in cabinets of antiquities. The door forming 
the entrance to the Most Holv Place was left open, and the 
space covered, as is usua^ in the east, by a magnificent veil or 
curtain. It may be a^ed how the interior received light, 
seeing that the storeys of chambers occupied the sides; but 
these buildings did not reach the top ; and m the upper part of 
the wall, between the flat roof of the chambers and the top ut 
the wall of the main building, was a row of narrow window 
which lighted up the interior. 

'* The floor of the Temple was formed of planks of fir * covered 
with gold. The inside' walls and the flat ceiling were lined 
with cedar beautifully carved, representing cherubim and palm« 
trees, clusters of foliage and open flowers, amone which, as in 
Egypt, the lotus was conspicuous. And the whole interior was 
so overlaid with gold f, that neither wood nor stone was any- 
where to be seen, and nothing met the eye but pure gold, 
either plain, as in the floor, or richly chased, as on the walls, 
and, as some think, with precious stones in the representation of 

flowers, and other enrichments It seems that even the 

inside of the porch was lined with gold. This front part of the 
building was also enriched with two pillars of brass, one called 
Jachin and the other Boaz, — which, being cast entire, seem to 
have been regarded as master-pieces of Hiram*s art. They 
exhibited the usual proportions of Egyptian columns, being 
five and a half diameters high. Their use has been disputed. 
Some think that they stood as detached ornaments in front of 
or in the porch — like the two obelisks which we often see 
before Egyptian temples, while others suppose that they con- 
tributed to support the entablature of the porch.** I 

* Or lather cypress. 

t The gold was inlaid in the open carved cedar-wood with which the 
cedar pUnka were covered. The cypress flooring seems also to have been 
inlaid with gold. 

X Kitto» DaUjf Bible lOusiratunu, voL iv. pp. 57—61. ** Many of onr 
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After the completion of the Temple, Solomon erected some 
magnificent palaces, surrounded by large pleasure-grounds, and 
splendidly furnished ; such were, especially. The House of the 
Forest of Lebanon, — so named from its being built on the sum- 
mit of a wooded hill resembling Lebanon, and celebrated as con- 
taining two hundred large and three hundred smaller bucklers of 
gold suspended in its haU, — and another designed as a residence 
for the daughter of Pharaoh.* He also rebuut and fortified se- 
yeral cities, in difierent parts of his kingdom, as a means of se- 
curity against invasion ; and he strengthened the fortificadons of 
Jerusalem itself, especially by building a fortress called Millo, 
probably on the north-eastern part of mount Zion. Under his 
auspices also rose Tadmor in the wilderness (the Syrian wilder- 
ness, on the borders of Arabia Deserta, towards the Euphrates), 
afterwards called Palmyra % the ruins of which city, after it 
had reached its splendour, are celebrated to the present day. 
It is probable that Solomon built this place, and occupied it 
with a garrison, for the convenience and protection of the great 
eastern caravans, and therefore for the sake of inland commerce, 
perhaps with the design of securing a monopoly of the eastern 
trade. 

Solomon subdued the remainder of the Canaanites, who bad 
hitherto maintained their independence; but, in accordance 
with the Divine promise (1 Cfhron. xxii. 9.) his reign was 
distinguished chiefly as a period of peace}, and of commercial 
prosperity. The limits of his empire extended from the 
Euphrates on the east to the coast of the Mediterranean on 
the west, and from beyond Lebanon on the north as far as the 
boundary of Egypt on the south, — while with Egypt itself 
Solomon carried on an active trade. Being possessed of Ezion- 
geber (the giant*s backbone), a port on the eastern arm of the 



cfaorches have an external form not nnlike that of the Temple of Ser- 
mon. In fact, this temple seems to have been the pattern of our chnrdi 
buildings, to which the chief addition has been the Gothic arch. Amoog 
others, the Roman Catholic Chnrch at Dresden is snpposed to bear mu(£ 
resemblance to the Temple of Solomon." — Eitto, CyclopcBdia ofBiUical 
Literature, art. Temple. 

* But some suppose that the House of the Forest of Lebanon, and the 
House of Pharaoh's Daughter, were the names of several parts of Solo- 
mon's palace in Jerusalem. 

t Equivalent to Tadmor ; t. e; the City of Palms : bat this deiivatioo of 
the name has been doubted. 

X This has been compared, historically, to the long peace enjoyed by 
Home under Augustus, and again onder the Antonines, after a series of 
conquesta. 
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Eecl Sea*, he built, in conjunction with Hiram, king of Tyre, 
a merchant fleet t* which made successful voyages to the east 
(Ophir — probably, some region on the Indian coast), whence it 
returned richly laden with gold and silver, ivory, apes and 
peacocks, and other Orienttu produce. His annual revenue^ 
arising ^om commercial enterprise alone, is said to ,have 
reached 666 talents of sold, t. e. about three millions and a half' 
of our money; to which must be added the produce of taxes 
and imposts. Of this large income a considerable portion was 
expended upon the luxuries and magnificence of the court, 
including a great quantity of gold plate, an ivory throne, and 
other furniture, together with the support of a considerable 
nnmber of body-guards, and the mamtenance of a costly 
table. In short, Solomon*s expenditure appears to have ex- 
ceeded his income, and to have led to the infliction of heavy 
burdens upon the people, who at the same time were called to 
witness an almost universal monopoly, and to see the whole 
tide of commercial profits flowing into the royal treasury. On 
the whole, the trading system so eagerly adopted by this prince, 
although it flourished for a time, must be regarded as a failure; 
and the subsequent disruption of the kingdom appears to have 
been, to a great extent, an effect of this fruitless attempt to 
constitute those who had been designed for an agricultural and 
isolated sphere of life into a commercial and cosmopolitan 
community. But the spirit of traffic which, now began to 
prevail among the Israehtes,— or rather perhaps, which, naving 
already sprung up, was fostered among them by Solomon, — 
has continued with them to the present day. And the com- 
merce of Solomon's time, while it contributed, for a time, to the 
material prosperity of the nation, became to it a source of 
peculiar danger and trial in the matter of religion, as giving 
occasion to much personal intercourse between the worshippers 
of Jehovah and tne heathen people of Phoenicia and Egypt. 
More especially, the influence of Phoenician idolatry began to 
be severely felt ; and a formidable attraction to evil existed in 
the well-organised and pompous worship of Baal (Melkarth, 
the Tyrian Hercules) and Ashera, and of Moloch and Ash- 
taroth or Astarte which, distinguished on the one hand by 

* Ezion-geber was near Elath. The predse sitaation is unknown. 
Some regard it as the port of Elath, probably the modern Akaba. 

t Calted in 1 Kings xxii. 48. "ships of Tarshish," t.e., probably, mer- 
Ghant-men, such as usually traded to Tarshish, t. e., perhaps, Tartessus 
o& the south-western coast of Spain. Concerning the situation df ' 'tar- 
shish, see Kitto, OydojMdia ofBibBced Literature^ art Tarshish. 

R 2 
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licentiousness and on the other by cruelty, extensively flourished 
under the auspices of the energetic and prosperous Hiram. 

The splendour of Solomon's court, combined with his per- 
gonal reputation for profound wisdom, attracted to Jerusalem 
many foreigners of distinction. Of these the most illustrious 
was the Queen of Sheba (t. e, of Yemen ; perhaps, including 
Abyssinia, on the opposite shore of the Bed Sea). Tbs 
princess having come to Jerusalem with a large retinue, and 
with handsome presents of gold, spices, and precious stones,— 
and having surveyed the magnificence of tne royal establish- 
ments, and tested the skill of Solomon by the proposal of 
difficult questions, — expressed her unbounded admiration of 
all that she witnessed, declaring that it far exceeded the report 
which had reached her in her native land (1 Kings x. 1 — 13). 

According to the ordinary custom of eastern princes, Solo- 
mon maintained a large harem, consisting of no less than 700 
wives, who shared the rank of royalty » and 300 concubines. 
All, or at least the mi^jority, of these, having been taken from 
the surrounding heathen, were Idolaters ; and, unhappily, they 
succeeded in inducing Solomon to lend countenance to the 
establishment of idolatrous worship in Israel, by the side of the 
worship of Jehovah. High places were erected, over against 
the Temple, for the celebration of rites in honour of Ashtaroth, 
the goddess of the Sidonians,-^hemosh, the ^od of the 
Moabites, — and Moloch, the god of the Ammonites. These 
iniquities aroused the Divine displeasure; and the voice of 
prophecy, — apparently afler a silence of some years, — ^was now 
agam hesjrd in opposition to those royal delinquencies which, in 
the time of great outward prosperity, had introduced among the 
people the elements of religious and moral corruption, tending 
to decay and overthrow. '^The Lord said unto Solomon, 
Forasmuch as this is done of thee, and thou hast not kept mi 
covenant and my statutes, which I have commanded thee, I will 
surely rend the kingdom firom thee, and will give it to tby 
servant. Notwithstanding in thy days I will not do it for Di- 
vid thy father's sake : but I will rend it out of the hand of thy 
son. Howbeit I will not rend away all the kingdom: but 
will give one tribe to thy son for David mv servant's Mike, and for 
Jerusalem's sake whicn I have chosen. 1 Einffs xL 11— IS* 
The servant of Solomon to whom r^erence is urns made vu 
Jeroboam, the son of Nebat, an Ephrathite, who had been 
made ** ruler over all the charge of the house of Joseph,*' t.^ 
head of the revenue arising from that tribe, or else, overseer of 
those persons belonging to this tribe who were employed ui 
public works. The prophet Ahijah was oommissioned to 
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innoanoe to him that the Lord had ffiven him the dominion 
over ten of the tribes, — a message which the prophet accom- 
panied by the significant act of rending his own garment into 
twelve pieces, of which he gave ten to Jeroboam. Encouraged 
by this announcement, Jeroboam ** lifted up his hand against 
the kinff ; " but soon found himself compelled to take refuse 
with Shishak king of Egypt, with whom he remained until the 
death of Solomon. Other troubles were also prepared for the 
kiDg by hostilities on the part of the Edomites under Hadad, 
and of the Syrians of Damascus under Rezon, who probably 
about this time entered into a confederacy with Hadad 
(1 Kmgs xi. 14—25). 

Solomon reigned forty years, and died (b. g. 975) in about 
the sixtieth year of his age, having been about twenty years old 
vhen he ascended the throne. 



The space of 120 years which embraced the reign of Saul, 
David, and Solomon, is supposed to have been the era of 
Cheops, and other principal monarchs in Egypt, distinguished 
by the building oi the pyramids. It probably witnessed also 
the foundation and rise of Carthage, — the power of the Pe- 
lasgi, — the death of Codrus, and the appointment of annual 
Archons at Athens (b. c. 1045, in the reign of David), — and the 
flourishing period of the kingdom of Etruria, in Italy. The 
poet Homer is supposed to have been oontempordry with 
Solomon. 

"Elbmestast and Genbraii Qubstiohs. 

599. Where did Solomon inaugarate his reign by a large sacrifice? 

600. What ofier did God then make to him, and how did he accept it? 

601. Repeat 1 Kings iiL 5—14. 

602. Describe the celebrated Judgment of Solomon. 

603. By what intellectual attainments was Solomon distinguished? 

604. Belate the conspiracy of Adonijah, with its concomitant circum- 
stances. 

605. With what neighbouring sovereign did Solomon contract afiSnity 
by marriage? What was the character of this proceeding? 

606. Describe the relations which existed between Solomon and Hiram 
king of Tyre. 

607. In what year of Solomon's reign were the foundations of the 
Temple laid? How long was the Temple in building? 

608. Describe the cerei]U)ny of Dedication.. 

609. Give a brief description of Solomon's Temple^ 

610. What other large architectural works did Solomon execute ? 

611. What Was the general character of Solomon's reign, as to his re* 
^Q with neighbouring people ? 

s 3 
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6ll Relate the visit of the Qaeen of Sheba to Solomon. Whoe wii 
Sheba? 

618. How was Solomon induced to favour idolatry in the latter part of 
his reign ? 

614. What troubles ensued as a punishment for this sin? 

615. How long did Solomon reign? 

Additional Questions. 

616. What is the meaning of the name Solomon? 

617. State precisely the situation of Tadmor ^Palmyra). 

618. For what purpose did Solomon probably build that city? 

619. Describe Solomon's commercial operations, with their chancttf 
and results. 

620. What events of profane history took place during the reigns of 
Saul, David, and Solomon? 

621. Give the dates of — the accession of Solomon, — the completion 
and dedication of the Temple, — the death of Solomon. 



CHAPTER XXXm. 



Division of the Kingdom. — Reions of Jeboboam, NADiB, 
Baasha, Zimbi, and Ombi, in Isbabl. — Reions of Be- 

HOBOAM, AbIJAH, AND AsA, IN JuDAH 

B.a 975— 914. 

(1 Emgs xiL 1. — ^xvi. 28. 2 Chron. x. 1. — xvL 14.) 

Thb jealousy of the house of Joseph, long accustomed to take 
the lead among the trib^ against Judab, to which the sceptre 
had lately been conmiitted, had now reached its heisht ; and 
advantage was taken of the circumstances of the times, and 
especial^ of the rash and intemperate conduct of the youthful 
successor of Solomon, for a disruption of the kingdom, whereb/ 
Ephraim recovered a large measure of its supremacy. 

On the death of Solomon (b. c. 975) the pardsans of Jero- 
boam lost no time in recalling him from Egypt. Under His 
guidance ihey were prepared to make head against RehohoaoH 
the son and successor of the late kins ; and an opportunity for 
revolt soon occurred on occasion of t£e coronation of Rehoboam 
at Shechem, in the territory of Ephraim, where the heads of 
the tribes had assembled, probably as beinff convenient for the 
assertion of their constitutional rights.t nere a petition was 

* We read of the locality of Shechem in the history of Abraham ; and 
of the town in the history of Jacob. In the time Of Joehoa it was nadi 
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made to the new sovereign for the diminution of those imposts 
which had been exceedingly oppressive during the reign of 
Solomon, who had raised them to a larse amount, in order to 
meet the expenses of his sumptuous buildings and his magni- 
ficent regal state. After three days* delay, Rehoboam, comply- 
ing with the humours of his youthful companions, instead of 
listening to the advice of his aged counsellors, gave a rough 
and imperious reply to this reasonable request, declaring that 
the imposts should be augmented rather than diminished, and 
foolishly saying, *' My father chastised you with whips, but I 
will chastise you with scorpions (t. e, heavy whips, armed with 
iron prickles)." Immediately ten of the tribes renounced their 
allegiance to the headstrong prince, who appears to have been 
Solomon^s only son (by Naamah, an Ammonitess) : and, after 
having received some further provocation by the immediate 
levy of an oppressive tax, they elected Jeboboam (the people 
are many) king ; while Judah and Benjamin remained faithful 
to RsHOBOAM (enlargement, or enlarser of the people). The 
people were thus separated into two kingdoms : the ten tribes 
being distinguished by the name of Israel, with the seat of 
government at Shechem ; while the remaining two formed the 
Kingdom of Judah, under the successors of Solomon, who reigned 
at Jerusalem. 

Kehoboam immediately took the resolution of endeavouring to 
suppress the revolt by force of arms ; and after his return to 
Jerusalem he put himself at the head of 180,000 men, with a 
view to march against the usurper. He was, however, restrained 
by a Divine message, conveyed to hiin by the prophet Shemaiah, 
from commencing a civil war for the sake of recovering what 
had been lost to the house of Solomon in accordance with the 
will of God ; and he contented himself with fortifying his frontier 
towns, erecting new foi'tresses, and keeping up good garrisons 
well supplied with provisions and munitions of war. 

At the same time, Jeroboam, on his part, consulted how be 
might secure the affections of his new subjects, and perpetuate 
the breach between the two kingdoms. For this purpose he 
enlarged and beautified Shechem, which he had fixed on as his 
capittd ; — at a beautiful spot (Tirzah), in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of this place, he aftierwards constructed his royal 
residence ; — and then, crossing the Jordan, he rebuilt Fennel, 

A city of refuge, and one of the Levitical cities ; and it became the centre 
of anion to the tribes. Abimelech made it the capital of his kinc^dom ; 
and although he destroyed the place, j^et, after its restoration, it was highly 
eligible as the metropolis of a new kingdom of Israel. 

B 4 
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?robably with the view of increasing his popularity with the 
Vansjordanic tribes. Still, however, he feared that the custom 
of repairing three times a year to the Temple at Jerusalem, 
according to the law of Moses, would tend to influence the 
people in favour of the house of David, and to make way for a 
reunion under the sovereign who was in possession of the 
ancient metropolis ; and, in order to escape l^is danger, he set 
up two golden calves, one at Bethel *, in the south of his domi- 
nions, and the other at Danf , in the north ; dilating upon the 
difficulty and trouble attendant upon unnecessary journeys to 
Jerusalem, and proclaiming to the people that these were the 
gods who had brought up their forefathers out of Egypt. This 
mode of false worship evidently involved a recurrence to the 
ancient forms of Egyptian idolatry, and had especial reference 
to the golden calf which the people had caused Aaron to set up ; 
still, however, the golden calves were most probably designed, 
not as independent idols, but as symbols of the true God : so that 
this worship appears to have been not altogether the worship of 
a false object, but the worship of the true object in a wrong and 
unauthorised manner. The people appear to have readily ac- 
quiesced in this state of schism, and of debased, if not of idolatrous, 
worship; but the priests and Levites nobly refused to take part in 
the sins of the people, and retired to Jerusalem.^ Jeroboam then 

* On the borders of Ephraim and Benjamin ; in the territoiy originally 
assigned to Benjamin, but possessed by Ephraim, by virtue of conquest, 
from the Oanaanitea. Keil (on Joshua) places it a little north of the 
locality assigned to it bv Robinson. 

t The town, originally called Laish, in a small district of the same 
name ; wbich was occupied by a settlement of Danites from the territoiy 
allotted to that tribe in the south-western part of Palestine. (JodL xix. 
47. ; Judg. i. 84. ; xviii. 29.) 

X Perhaps the severance of Israel and Jndah contributed to a partial 
preseryation of the worship of Jehovah. Had the kingdom maintained 
its unity, as in the days of David and Solomon, it would, probably, bare 
made farther conquests, and woald have attained to a higher degree of 
internal prosperity and splendour ; but then it is also likely that it would 
have been entirely overrun with that idolatry and worldliness which 
made great progress during the reign of Solomon. On the other hand, 
after the division of the kingdom, not only was its earthly power re- 
strained within due limits, but an occasion had arisen for Uiat kind of 
emulation or rivalry whereb}', when one portion of the people maniiested 
an inclination to idolatry, the other was disposed, instead of following its 
example, to persevere in an opposite course, and to protest a|;ainst the 
innovatiun. In contemplating political movements, and especiallv those 
recorded in sacred history, we must never forget that the Lord reignetb, 
and that, often unintentionally on the part of nuin, His designs are being 
continually carried into effect It was not intended, by the authors of 
the revolt under Jeroboam, to secure, at least in part, the eventual ac- 
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made a still fxtrther departure from the Divine institution, hy 
appointing priests from the lowest of the people, who were not 
of the tribe of Levi; and, at the same time, in order to give a 
fictitious dignity to the new worship, he proceeded to assume to 
himself the office of high priest. ** And Jeroboam ordained a 
feast in the eight month, on the fifteenth day of the month, 
like unto the feast that is in Judah (t. e, the feast of Ta- 
bernacles, which was thus celebrated in Israel one month latei^ 
than the time fixed hy law), and he offered upon the altar 
which he had made in Belhel .... and burnt incense** 
(1 Kings xii. 32, 33). Hereupon a man of Grod, who had been 
divinely conunissioned to come from Judah to Bethel, uttered a 
solemn denunciation against the idolatrous altar, and declared 
that a descendant of the house of David, Josiah by name, 
should bom oh it the bones of the priests of the high places, — 
an event which came to pass about 350 years afterwards. Je- 
roboam, having attempted to seize the unwelcome prophet, 
found his hand suddenly paralysed ; which was restored only 
upon the prophet's intercession with the Most High. The king 
then invited the prophet to his house ; who, however, having 
declined the invitation, on the ground of his having been ex- 
pressly forbidden to eat or drink at Bethel, set out on his re* 
turn home. But from this journey the man of Grod suffered 
himself to be recalled by an old prophet, who, by falsely pre- 
tending to a Divine revelation to this effect, persuaded him to 
take refreshment at his house, and then, at the dose of the 
entertainment, denounced against him the Divine displeasure 
on account of this act of disobedience, declaring that he should 
not return home alive ; a prediction which was fulfilled when 
he was afterwards killed by a lion on the road. (See 1 Kings 
ziii.) 

Jeroboam persisted in his evil course of idolatry, which he 
doubtless regarded as dictated by motives of profound policy ; 
and this too m face of a solemn warning uttered by the prophet 
Ahijah, on occasion of a visit which he received from Jeroboam's 
wife, who repaired from Tirzah to the prophet's residence at 
Sfailoh, in order to consult him concermng the life of Abijah, 

complisliment of the mission of Abraham's posterity among the nations ; 
bat finch was, probably, one of its most important resalts. Israel, as a' 
*^arate kingdom, became a barrier between Jadah Mid Phoenicia. Still, 
^ity, if combined with parity of worship, would have been far better and 
more to be desired ; see Hosea i 2. ; Isa. xi 12, 13. The quality of 
f^l is not changed, although, when it exists, the Most High overrules 
It for good. Perhaps the ^visions of the Christian Church, although not 
vithoat the taint of evil) will be found to have been conservative. 
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the son of Jeroboam, who was at that time dangerously ilL Thd 
prophet, recognising the person of the queen, notwithstanding a 
disguise which she had assumed for the occasion, declared that 
Abijah should die at the instant of her return home, adding, 
" he only of Jeroboam shall come to the grave, because in him 
there is found some good thing toward the Lord God of Israel 
in the house of Jeroboam," while he prophesied concerning all 
the other members of this idolatrous famdy, *^ him that dieth of 
Jeroboam in the city shall the dogs eat ; and him that dieth in 
the field shall the fowls of the air eat : for the Lord hath spoken 
it** (1 Kin^ xiv. 11. 13). This guilty monarch is feurfully 
distinguishea in Scripture by the frequently recurring mention 
of his offence in connection with his name, — *' Jeroboam, the 
son of Nebat, which made Israel to sin.** 

After this, the kingdom of Israel subsisted in a perpetmd 
state of conflict ; maintaining, as it were, a struggle for existence. 
The kings and the prophets were almost always at Yaiiaoce, 
arising from the attempts of the former to rule with despotic 
power, to the neglect of theocratic principle and duty. The 
seyeral reiffns, and even dynasties, were, for the most part, very 
short ; and nearly all the kings were murdered. As, m the de- 
clining period of the Roman empire, the throne was frequently 
filled by the dictation of the Praetorian guards, so, in Israel, the 
kings were often no more than the nommees of the army ; and 
hence came frequent revolutions, interregnums, and civU wars. 
To these evils were added occasional conflicts with Judah, and 
a heavy pressure from the east, — first from the Syro-Damas' 
cene kmgdom, and then from the Assyrian empire. 

In the kingdom of Judah the worship of the true Grod was 
upheld by the authority of Rehoboam during the first three 
years of his reign ; but, at the end of that period, idols and 
groves were established on the high places, and both prince and 
people rapidly fell into the idolatry of the Canaanites. As a 
punishment for this sin, God permitted Shishak (Sesonchis), 
king of E^pt, to invade the country (b.c. 790.^, with sisnai 
success. The Egyptians, in this their first invasion of Jadsh, 
having captured many fortified towns, entered Jerusalem, 9bA 
took possession of the royal treasures, leaving scarcely a vestige 
of the wealth and magnificence which had adorned the court of 
Solomon. But with this plunder the conqueror was content ; 
beine restrained from further hostilities by the Divine Sovereign 
of al^ before whom the king of Judah had made a penitentiil 
acknowledgment of his sin. Remains of a symbolical repre* 
sentation of this successful expedition into Judea under Shishak 
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have been found on the outer wall of the pahtce-temple at 
Kamak. 

Eehoboam reigned twelve yean aflber this inyaaion. Con- 
cerning his actions or the condition of the people during this 
period, but little is recorded ; only we find toat hostilities were 
carried on between Judah and Israel, on the frontiers of the two 
kingdonos. We may hope that the correction administered by 
the arms of Shishak produced its proper effect ; and that the 
peace which the kingdom afterwaids enjoyed was the conse- 
quencc of a return to the allegiance due to the Divine Eing^ 
Behoboam died after a reign of seventeen years, and was suc- 
ceeded by his eldest son, Abijah (b.g. 957). 

No sooner was Abuah (will of Jehovah) seated on the 
throne, than he resolved to take active measures for conducting 
the war against Jeroboam on a large scale, to ensure the per« 
manent reduction of the revolted tribes. For this purpose he 
raised a considerable army, and took the field against the forces 
of his rival, which were twice as large. Before uie engagement, 
Abijah found opportunity to harangue the troops of Jero- 
boam, declaring to them his right of sovereignty as the repre- 
sentative of the house of Davic^ and dwelling on the defection 
of Israel from the true worship, as distinguished from thd 
present adherence of Judah to those sacred institutions in con- 
nection with which alone the people had a right to expect the 
Divine protection and blessing. Daring this oration, Jeroboam 
detached ^om his army a force which he sent to the rear of 
Abijah, sufficient, as he hoped, to secure the victory in his favour 
by Its co-operation with tne main body in front. In this, how-, 
ever, he was disappointed. The men of Judah, minglins their 
prayers with the sound of the priests* trumpets, made a furioua 
onset, and completely defeated their antagonists, whom they put 
to flight with an enormous loss. This victory was decisive* 
^^The children of Israel were brought under at that time, and 
the children of Judah prevailed, because they relied on the Lord 
God of their fathers (2 Chron. xiiL 18). Abijab followed 
up his success, and obtained possession of several of the frontier 
towns of Israel, including Bethel. We do not find, however,, 
that he took any measures for the overthrow of false worship in 
Israel : and, notwithstanding the boast of zealous adherence ta 
the theocratic institutions contained in his address to Jeroboam's 
ftnny, he himself ^^ walked in all the sins of his father which he 
had done before him ; and his heart was not perfect with the' 
Lord his Grod, as the heart of David his father** (1 Kings zy«. 
3). He reigned only three years, 

A«A (heaung, or ptysioian)) the son and (b. c. 955) sucoesaof 
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of Abijah, was distin^ished by his fidelity to the Mosaks in- 
stitutes and his zeal in the reformation of errors and abuses. 
During the first ten years of his reign, while the kingdom en- 
joyed profound peace, he was busily enga^d in the remoyal of 
idols and the suppression of false worship, employing all his 
authority and influence in favour of the true religion. But, 
while he removed all remains of idolatry, it appears that he still 
tolerated the high places which had been consecrated to the 
worship of the Lord. After this, the repose of the kingdcHn 
was disturbed, and doubtless the faith of the pious monarch was 
severely tried, by a formidable invasion under Zerah die 
Cushite.* The enemy, appearing to have resolved on the anni- 
hilation of the very name of Judah, advanced in great numbers, 
sufficient to threaten the intended destruction. Asa assembled 
his forces, and met the invaders in the valley or pass of Zepfaa- 
thah, near the fortress of Mareshah, in the south-^ast of Judah. 
Before the engagement he offered up the following beantifal 
prayer : ^* Lord, it is nothing with thee to help, whether with 
many, or with them that have no power : help us, O Lord our 
God ; for we rest on thee, and in thy name we go against this 
multitude. Lord, thou art our God ; let not man prevail 
against thee" (2 Chron. xiv. 11). The help thus earnestly and 
faithfully sought was not withheld. Asa^s attack was crowned 
with complete success : he defeated the Cushites and piUa^ed 
their camp, from which he carried off great spoil ; and, having 
plundered the cities which had yielded these supplies, he re- 
turned in triumph to Jerusalem. On his return, naving been 
encouraged by the prophet Azariah, the son of Oded, he cele- 
brated a public thanksgiving to the Almighty Deliverer, with 
lar^e sacrifices and offerings, including a solemn renewal of the 
national covenant with Jehovah, and a promise of future fidelity. 
The work of reformation was pursued with renewed activity and 
vigour ; even the queen-mother (i. «. the king's mother or grand- 
mother), Maachah f, being removed from court in consequence 

* It has been thought probable that Zerah was a king of Egypt, 
belonging to an Ethiopian dynasty, — and that he was no other toan 
Osorchon I. son and successor of Shishak who invaded Judea in the time 
6f Behoboam. But many antiquarians find themselves unable to adopt 
this conjecture, and we most perhaps still have recourse to the sunpoettion 
that Zerah was king of Ethiopia, or a part of Arabia; or, prooaUy^ot' 
Cush on both sides of the Eed Sea, i. e. in Ethiopia and in Arabia. 

t Called, in the sacred history, queen ; the first instance of this title being 
applied to any other than a reisning sovereign. Asa appears to have 
been the first kin^ of Judah who refrained from a plurality of wives. 
See Kitto, J}ailjf Bible Jlbutr<ii«mi, vol iv. p. 177. 
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of her adherence to idolatry, while the image which she had set 
up was indignantly destroyed. 

Jeroboam, king of Israel, died (b. c. 954) in the second year 
of the reign of Asa, king of Judah, and was succeeded by his 
son Nai>ab (liberal, bountiful), who began to follow closely in 
the footsteps of his father. After a reign of less than two years, 
Nftdab was assassinated by one of his generals, Baasha (perhaps, 
wicked), of the tribe of Issachar, who obtained possession of the 
crown, and put to death all the surviving members of Jeroboam*fl 
family (b.c. 953). 

Baasha was on the throne of Israel at the date of Asa*s great 
victory over the Gushites, and while he was carrying on the 
refomnation of religion in Judah. That reformation having in- 
duced a large 'number of pious Israelites to quit the dominions 
of Baasha, and settle themselves in Jerusalem, the jealousy of 
this monarch was aroused, and he determined on putting a stop 
to a movement which threatened to weaken his own resources 
by inducing too copious emigration. For this purpose, he made 
himself master of Kamah in the tribe of Benjamin, and began 
to fortify this border town as a means of checking the inter- 
course between the two kingdoms. In order to hinder the 
completion of this design, Asa engaged the assistance of Ben- 
hadad, king of Syria, who invaded the territories of Baasha, and 
thus effectually recalled him from the fortification of Bamah. 
\Vhile the work was thus suspended, Asa marched against the 
place, and carried off the buildmg materials, with which he him- 
self fortified Geba and Mizpah. 

This application of Asa to Benhadad, involving as it did a 
large outlay of treasure both from the Temple and from the 
royal palace, was highly offensive to the Lord, as manifesting 
a want of due confidence in Himself who had already given 
Asa the advanftase over an enemy far more formidable than the 
king of Israel. For this misconduct the king was reproved by 
the prophet Hanani, whom, for this faithfiU discharge of the 
duties of his office, he committed to prison. At the same time, 
the general character of Asa's admmistration became exceed- 
ingly oppressive. Not lon^ afterwards he was attacked by a 
disease in his feet (probably, the gout) ; a disease during which 
it is emphatically said, ^^ he sought not to the Lord, but to the 
physicians," t. e. he employed the means of cure without due 
regard to the Divine blessing, or, probably, as some suppose, 
he applied to foreign and idolatrous physicians, whom he per- 
mitted to practise superstitious rites in order to a cure. At 
length, after a reign of forty-one years, Asa died (b. c. 914), 
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and was buried with extraordinary pomp in the city of David. 
** They made a very ereat bumins for him " (2 Chron. xvL 14). 

The reign of Baasha in Israel lasted twenty-four years. It 
was distinguished by adherence to the evil practices of Jero- 
boam, which led to the Divine denunciation of the utter ex- 
cision of his house, delivered by the prophet Jehu, the son of 
Hanani. Baasha was buried in Tirzah, the place which, as we 
have already seen, Jeroboam had selected as the conntry resi- 
dence of the kings of Israel soon after he had fixed upon 
Shechem as the seat of government, and which was now pro- 
bably itself the capital of Israel. He was succeeded (b. c. 930) 
by his son Elah (perhaps, terebinth = strength) ; who in the 
second year of his reign (b. c. 928) was assassinated by Zimei 
(perhaps, my song = celebrated), one of the commanders of his 
cavalry, whose design was to usurp the throne. The pretensons 
of Zimri, however, were maintained during only a few days ,* 
the anny having declared in favour of another conunander, 
named Omri, who immediately marched to Tirzah, where Zimri, 
despairing of a successful resistance, destroyed himself in the 
flames of his palace.* Omri, the nominee of the army, was 
accepted, however, by only one portion of the people ; another 
portion supported a competitor for the throne in the person of 
Tibni, son of Ginath. This civil war was terminated, after a 
continuance of several years, by the death of Tibni, leaving 
Ombi (uncertain ; perhaps, a binder of sheaves) in un^sputed 
possession of the crown. 

The destruction of the palace of Tirzah having led Omri to 
seek for a place of royal residence, he distinguished his reign 
by building a new palace (b. g. 923) on a hiU which he pur- 
chased of a person named Shemer, after whom he gave 
the name of Samaria (Jleh, Shomron) to the new metropolis 
which soon rose around his palace.f He reigned nx years in 

* Like Sardanapalos at Nineveh. 

I « What Omri in all probability built as a mere palatial resideoce 
became the capital of the kingdom instead of Shechem. It ms as 
though VersailleB had taken the place of Paris, or Windsor of London. 
But in this case the change was effected by the admirable choice of Omri 
in selecting a position which, as has been truly observed, combing ia * 
union not elsewhere found in Palestine, strength, beauty, and fertiKty."— 
Stanley, Sinai and PalesHne, chap. v. •* The verdant valley which breaks 
through the mountains westward between Ebal and Gerizim, spreads oat 
often for three or four miles into a broad circular basin, five or nx miles 
in diameter, and bounded on every side by beautiful mountains. From 
the rich plains of this glorious valley, enclosed by an amphitheatre ot 
mountains, and near to the western side, rises a very high and steep hOl, 
affording a position of impregnable strength, and of almost unapproach* 
able Ibveliness. About midway up the ascent, the hill is surrounded bv 
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TiTzah and six more in Samaria ; persevering in the evil policy 
of Jeroboam, and even malting the worship of the Golden Ualves 
comjjulsory on all his subjects, whom at the same time he strictly 
prohibited from migrating to Jerusalem. He cultivated the 
alliance of Israel with Tyre, probably for the sake of commerce, 
or in order to protect the kingdom from aggression on the part 
of Syria ; and he promoted the marriage of his son and successor 
Ahab with the daughter of a king of Tyre ; by this means ob- 
taining a firm footing for the practice of idolatry, and ensuring 
too well the future observance of heathen customs, according to 
" the statutes of Omri." This king died b. c. 918, and was buried 
in Samaria. 

Elbmentabt and Gbnbbal Questions. 

622. How was the kingdom divided after the death of Solomon ? 

623. What were the causes and occasions of this division? 

624. Who was elected king over Israel^? Where did he fix his seat of 
gOTemment? What was his country residence? 

625. Who was king of Judah, and where did he reside ? 

626. What measures did Rehoboam begin to adopt, and how was h^ 
restrained? 

627. What policy did Jeroboam devise, and carry out? 

628. Where was Bethel? Where was Dan? State what you know con- 
(xnnng these phu:es. 

629. Relate the history of the man of God who was sent from Judah 
to denounce the idolatry established at Bethel. (1 Kings xiii.) 

630. What punishment was inflicted on Jeroboam ? 

631. By what title is he distinguished in Scripture ? 

632. What was the conduct of Rehoboam on the throne of Judah, with 
ttg»rd to religion ? 

633. What punishment followed the idolatry of Judah in his reign? 

634. How long did Rehoboam reign, and by whom was he succeeded ? 

635. Describe the victoiy of Abijah over Jeroboam, and its results. 

636. How long did Abijah reign (over Judah), — and what was the 
religious character of his administration ? 

637. What was the character of Abijah's successor, Asa? 

638. What formidable invasion of Judah took place during his reign, 
—and with what result? Repeat Asa's prayer on this occasion. (2 Chron. 

XiT.U.) t^ t J 

639. After the victory, what prophet encouraged Asa in the work of 
reformation? Give an instance of Asa's zeal in this work. 

a narrow terrace of level ground, like a belt, below which the rocks of 
the hUl spread off more gradually into the valleys. This was the hill 
which belonged to Shemer, and which Omri bought of him for about 
seven hundr^ pounds. Here he established the royal seat of his king- 
dom, and he had the good taste to call the new town, not by his own 
name, but by that of the previous owner of the land, in the form of 
Shimrom — better known to us in the softened shape of Samaria, which 
it assumed in the Greek language."— Eitto, Daify Bible JUmtrations, 
vol. iv. pp. 199, 200. 
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640. Daring whose reign in Jadah, and in what year of that ceign, did 
Jeroboam die ? By whom was he succeeded ? 

641. How long did Nadab reign (over Israel) ? By whom was he as- 
sassinated? 

642. With what design did Baasha seize and fortify Bamali of Benja* 
min? 

643. How did Asa frostrate this design? 

644. By what prophet was Asa reproved for calling in the assistance of 
Benhadad ? 

645. Describe the later events of Asa's reign, and of his personal 
history. 

646. How long did Asa reign (over Jndah) ? 

647. How long did Baasha reign (over Israel),— «nd by whom was he 
succeeded ? 

648. By what prophet were Baasha's idolatrous practices denounced? 

649. How long dia £lah reign (over Israel), — By whom was he aasas-- 
sinated? 

650. Belate the death of Zimri (in Israel). 

651. How was the reign of Omri (over Israel) distinguished? 

Additional Qubstions. 

652. What was the immediate design of Jeroboam in setting up the 
Golden Calves? What was, probably, the exact character of thia fidse 
worship ? 

653. What general features attach to the subsequent history of the 
kingdom of Israel? 

654. What name is given to Shishak in common history ? 

655. Where do we find a monumental representation of his inyasion of 
Judah? 

656. Describe the situation of Samaria, and point out its advantages. 

657. What was the origin of the name, Samaria? 

658. Give the following dates — Death of Solomon and divisioa of the 
kingdom. — Death of Rehoboam, and accession of Abiiah: death of 
Abijah and accession of Asa (in Judah). — Death of Jeroboain, and ac- 
cession of Nadab : death of Kadab and accession of Baasha (in Israel). 
•—Death of Asa (in Judah).— Death of Baasha,--of Elah,— of Zimri. 
—of Omri (in Israel). 

659. Give the meanings of, — Jeroboam, Kadab^ Baaaha, Zinui 
Omri» Behoboam, Abijah, Asa. 
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CHAPTER XXXrV. 
Thb Bbigks of Ahab, Ahaziah, Ain> Jehosam (Josam), 

IN ISBASL. 

B.C. 918—884. 

Thb RsiaN of Jbboshaphat in Judah. 
B.C. 914—889. 

(1 Kings, xvi, 29. — xxiL 50. ; 2 Chron. xvii. 1. — xxl 20.) 

The death of Omri in Israel took place about four years before 
that of Asa in Judah ; in the former kingdom Omri was suc- 
ceeded (B.C. 918) by his son Ahab (father's brother), in the 
latter, Asa was followed (b.c. 914) bj his son Jehoshaphat 
(Jehovah judges) : — so nearly contemporary in4heir commence-* 
inent were these two remarkable and important reigns. 

Ahab, at the instigation of his father Omri, had married 
Jezebel, daughter of Ethbaal*, king of Sidon and Tyre, an im- 
perious and wicked woman, under whose influence the king 
encouraged the introduction of gross idolatry, with all its 
attendant abominations. Hitherto the sin of Israel had been 
confined to the matter of the Golden Calves, which were de- 
signed as symbols of the true God, while their worship was 
conducted, to a certain extent, on the model of the Mosaic in- 
stitutes ; but the system which Ahab upheld extended to the 
worship of the Phoenician idol Baal, the lord, or chief deity, of 
the Tyrians and Sidonians (i. e. most probably, the sun-god 
Melkarth), whose worship prevailed among the Carthaginians, 
and who was known to the Greeks as the Tyrian Hercules-f 
This form of idolatrous worship had already prevailed among 
the Israelites to a certain extent during the time of the Judges, 
and was then suppressed by the prophet Samuel (Judjg. ii. 18. ; 
1 Sam. vii. 4.) ; but it was now imported afresh from Tyre, and 
supported with a hi^h hand by Jezebel, and by the culpably 
weak and compliant Ahab ; and in honour of the idol a temple 
was now built, and a grove consecrated, in Samaria. The cor- 
ruption of religious worship which had already taken place bad 
doubtless paved the way for this still greater evil ; but the 
actual existence of this idolatry, involving as it did a very 

* Ethbiud (Ithobalcis), formerly priest of Astarte, had dethroned his 
brother Pheles, who was himself an usurper. 

t Herodotus, at a later period, visited Tyre with a view to learn par- 
ticulars oomienung the worship of this idol. 

8 
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Seneral departure from the worship of Jehovah tfarougfaoat 
srael, was owing to the authority and example of Ahab and his 
heathen queen. 

Divine judgments were now imminent; and a prophet of 
extraordinary power was raised up in order to deaoimoe the 
prevalent wickedness, and to proclaim the infliction of punish- 
ment. That prophet was Elijah (Jehovah is my God), the 
Tisbbite, — so called probably from his native place, which is 
supposed to have been Tishbeh, or Thisbi, a city of Gilead be- 
yond the Jordan. This courageous man of God, a faithful 
prophet, called to discharge the office of a zealous and stem 
reformer, suddenly presented himself before Ahab, and pro- 
claimed the approach of a long drought, and consequent famine, 
to continue till he should himself give the signal for its removal 
by intercession with the Supreme Ruler whom Ahab had so 
grlevouslv offended. Elijah then, by Divine direction, retired to 
the neighbourhood of the brook Gherith, perhaps (for the locality 
is not known) to the east of Jordan ; where he remained in 
complete concealment, being miraculously supplied with pro- 
visions which were brought to him every morning and evening 
by ravens.^ Indignant at the boldness of the prophet, Ahab 
sought him in all mrections, in order to take his life ; and when 
he found that his search was fruitless, taking the advioe of 
Jezebel, he wreaked his vengeance on all the other prophets 
and servants of Jehovah who were within his reach. During 
this persecution, Obadiah (servant of the Lord), an officer of the 
king B household, concealed and supported many of the prophets, 
at his own risk and charge, by fifty in a cave. Thus severe was 
the conflict which had now begun between the worldly aad 
despotic king of Israel and those faithful and inspired men who 
were the representatives of Divine authority. 

When the drought had continued for some time f, and tbe 
brook had dried up, Elijah received Divine instructions to 
repair to Zarephath, or Sarepta (now Surafend), a town of the 
Sidonians (and consequently a stronghold of that very 
idolatry against which Elijah had so earnestly protested), and 
there to commit himself to the charge of a certain woman, whom 

* Some contend that the Hebrew word rendered ** ravens** in oar ver> 
sion of the Bible, in accordance with the Masoretic points, ought to be 
translated *' Arabs,** or ** merchants,** disregarding those points Oertain 
it is that God coald, with equal ease, employ either " ravens ** or ** AnU** 
in this service, according to His will Bat our transhition **Fav6Qs"is 
correct. 

t A record of a severe drought during the reiffn of Ithobalos (Ethhaal) 
king of Tyre, who was contemporaxy with AhSb^ is ^md in . 
JoteaK An^. 8. 18. 2. 
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lie should find. On his arriyal at the gate of the city, he met 
the woman whom he recognised as his appointed hostess ; but, 
on applying to her for a little food, he found that herself and 
her son had been reduced to the last extremity of want, with 
the prospect of early starvation. She told him that she 
possessed no more than a handful of meal, and a little oil, with 
which she was about to prepare what she sorrowfully regarded 
as her last morsel of food; but, yielding to the demand of- 
£lijafa, and encouraged by his promise of a perpetual supply, 
she gave him a portion for himself, and receiTed him into her 
house ; after which she found that '* the barrel of meal wasted 
not, neither did the cruse of oil fail " during the remaining 
period of the famine. Elijah remained at her house two years ; 
daring which period his faith was seyerely tried by the death of 
her son, — ^who was, however, miraculously raised to life by the 
intervention of Elijah's prayer, God being pleased to increase 
the woman's regard for the prophet by this additional attestation 
to his character and mission. 

At the end of full three years (three years and six months, 
James, 5, 17) of drought and famine, Elijah was commanded to 
return into tiie land of Israel, and there to present himself to 
Ahab, and to announce the termination of the calamity. On his 
way be met the pious Obadiah, who had been sent out to search 
for forage in one direction, while Ahab himself had proceeded 
for the same purpose on another route; and to him Elijah 
made known the nature of his errand, at the same time charging 
him to report his arrival to the king, — a commission which 
Obadiah shrunk from executing, until Elijah solemnly assured 
him that he would not fail to appear before Ahab on that day. 
The interview accordingly took place ; and when Ahab angrily 
stod to Eliiah, " Art thou he that troubleth Israel ? " ♦ the 
prophet boldly retorted the charge upon the king, affirming 
that all the disasters of the country had arisen in consequence 
of the idolatrous practices of himself and his family. He then 
proposed a public test of true and false worship, to be conducted 
in tne following manner. Ahab was directed to summon all 
the (four hundred and fifty) priests of Baal and the four 
hundred prophets of the groves (or priests of Astarte, who were 
maintained by Jezebel) to mount Garmel t, there to confront 

* There can be no doubt that Ahab was tremblingly alive to Elijah's 
inflneace, if not to the reality and authority of his Divine commission. 
Thus Mary, qneen of Scots, is reported to have said that she dreaded the 
prayers of «fonn Knox more than an army of ten thousand men. 

t ** Forty miles below TVre, and little more than half that distance west 
of Kazareth, and forming the south- western boundary, towards the sea, of 
the plain of Esdradon, extends for several miles the mountain ridge of 

s2 
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himself as prophet of Jehovah : each pafty was then to day a 
bullock for sacrifice, and lay it on an altar, without fire ; look- 
ing only to the object of their worship for the destruction of 
the offering by that element. , , , . 

This challenge having been accepted, the assembled priests 
of Baal diligenUy employed their various incantations and efforts, 
including the cutting of their bodies with knives * ; but all to 
no purpose ; " there was neither voice, nor any to answer, nor any 
that regarded." Elijah then, having addressed the vain idolaters 
with the language of sarcastic irony, and having afterwards sa- 
turated the altar and all about it with water f, directed his 
prayer to Jehovah, who immediately gave the appointed sign 
by fire sent down from heaven, which consumed at once the 
sacrifice and the altar, and dried up the water that had been 
poured all around. The people, convinced by this miracle, ex- 
claimed with once voice, " The Lord, he is the God ; the Lord, 
he is the God ; " when, at the command of Elijah, the prophets 

Carmel, throwing out a bold promontory right into the sea. The beanty 
of Carmel is celebrated in Scripture ; and even in the day of desolation 
it sustains its ancient praise. The enlivening atmosphere, the sides 
covered with perpetual verdure, the brows dark with woods, and the 
•wide prospects around, combine to form a scene which he who has once 
beheld forgets no more. And this is saying much ; for there are few 
travellers who do not forget as much of what they have seen, as most 
people do of the books they have read." 

"The mountain is from a thousand to twelve hundred feet in hdgnt, 
and the views which it commands are very extensive. In front, the view 
extends to the distant horizon, Over the dark blue water of the Mediter- 
ranean ; behind, stretches the great plain of Esdraelon, with the monn- 
tains of the Jordan and of Judea; below, on the right, lies the city of 
Acre, lessened to a mere speck, while, in the far distance beyond, the eye 
reste upon the high summits of Lebanon."— Kitto, DaUy mbk lUwtra- 

tionSf vol. iv. p. 236. 

* " Herodotus relates that when the Persian fleet (of Xerxes) was near 
ruin from a storm on the coast of Magnesia, the magi, by making cuttings 
in their flesh, and by performing incantations to the wind, sncceeded in 
allaying the storm,— * or it may be,* adds the sagacious old Greek, * that 
the storm subsided of its own accord.* We are also told, that the priests 
of the Syrian goddess (who was nearlv allied to Baal^ were wont to cat 
and gash themselves with knives until the blood gushed out, when thcv 
carried her about in procession. The priests of Bellona, also, in theif 
service to that sanguinary goddess, were accustomed to mingle their own 
blood with that of their sacrifices.**— Kitto, Daily Bibie lUtutratio^ 

vol. iv. p. 247. ^ ^ , ^ . , ^ , 

t This water may have been procured from the sea, which was not far 
off. Or if it was fresh water from the river Kishon, the pouring ont of » 
much of this scarce and precious fluid was probably demanded as an ap- 
propriate act of faith. It is possible that the bed of the Kishon was not 
quite dry. 
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of Baal were seized, and, as impious impostors, were afterwards 
put to death bj the faithful messen^^er of heaven. Aflter this, 
the prophet retired to the top of Carmel ; where, in answer 
to his prayer, he soon received tidings of a little doud rising 
from tne sea ; whereupon he immediately went to Ahab, and, 
announcing the approach of rain, advised him to repair without 
loss of time to Jezreel. Ahab attended to the prophet's word ; 
aod Elijah, in tol^en of respect, ran before h'ls chariot on the 
road. (1 Kings, xviiL) 

Infuriated by these events, Jezebel vowed the destruction of 
Elijah ; and, in order to escape her vengeance, the prophet re- 
tired first to Beersbeba, a town in the south of Judah, and 
then, leaving his servant there, he proceeded one day*s journey 
into the desert. Oppressed' with fatigue and anxiety, he fell 
asleep under a tree ^namely, a retem, or wild broom *) ; and was 
awakened by an angel who pointed out to him a cake and a 
vessel of oil provided for his refreshment. Elijah again fell 
asleep, when once more the angel aroused him, and commanded 
him to eat : the prophet obey^ and, in the strength of the re- 
freshment thus received, he continued to travel fortv days, 
until he came to Horeb, the mount of Grod, on which me Law 
had been delivered to Moses. Here, after his attention had 
been awakened, and his mind solemnised, by a whirlwind, an 
earthquake, and a fire, he received an encouraging revelation 
from the Almi|;hty in the accents of a still small voice, calling 
him to account for his sojourn in that retired spot, with those 
emphatic words, "What doest thou here, Elijah r " — assuring 
him of Divine protection, — and declaring that Israel still con- 
tained no less than 7000 faithAil worshippers ; — at the same 
time commanding him to return on his way to the wilderness of 
Damascus, and then to anoint Hazael king over Syria, — Jehu, 
the son of Nimshi, over Israel, — and Elisha, the son of Shaphat, 
to succeed himself as the Lord*s prophet. He soon met with 
Elisha, who was engaged in ploughing, and, casting his mantle 
Qpon him, caused him to understand tne action as the sign of a 
call to his future office. Elisha then, having offered a sacrifice, 
and arranged his domestic affairs, follow^ Elijah as his at- 
tendant. 

About this time, Benhadad, king of Syria, bavins advanced 
with a larffe army against Samaria, received the submission of 
Ahab, with promise of a required amount of tribute ; but tlie 
people of Samaria, finding that the exactions of the Syrian king 
fose in proportion to their compliance with his demands, re- 

* In our version, a juniper-tree. 

8.3 
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solved to defend themselyes to tbe utmost. In this resolMioil 
they were encouraged by a prophet of the Lord ; and, actm^ 
under his direction, they made an attack upon the bestegen 
with such complete success that, after a considerable slaug^r, 
Benhadad was compelled to seek safety in flight. The year 
following, however, Benhadad renewed the invasion, under the 
heathenish persuasion that the reason of his having sustamed 
defeat at the hill of Samaria was because *^ the gods ** of Israel 
were ^^gods of the hills," and resolving to give battle in a valley, 
where he supposed these "gods" would fail to protect the 
enemy. Encouraged by the assurance of Divine protection, 
Ahab led his forces against the invading host, and pitched his 
camp opposite to them in the neighbourhood of Aphek, a town 
which lay in a plain * of the tribe of Ashur. On the seventh 
day a battle was fought, in which the Syrians were entirely 
defeated, with the loss of 100,000 men ; and the remnant of 
the army, having fled to Aphek, sustained there the further loss 
of 27,000 men, who were crushed to death under the ruins of a 
wall. Benhadad now made a very humble submission to the 
victorious king of Israel ; and Ahab made peace with him on 
condition of the restoration of certain cities which had been 
taken from Baasha, and the accordance of certain honourable 
privileges at Damascus to the people of Israel,— Benhadad 
agreeing to assign to them a quarter at Damascus in which they 
might (U)serve their own laws, customs, and worship. This un* 
seasonable lenity was highly displeasing to the Divine author 
of Ahab*s important victory, who had manifested himself in the 
sight of the heathen as ''the God" of the ^'valleys'* no less 
than the ** Grod of the hills : *' and accordingly a prophet wai 
commissioned to declare to Ahab, in the name of the Lord, 
'' Because thou hast let go out of thy hand a man whom I a]^ 
pointed to utter destruction, therefore thy life shall go for ia 
life, and ihy people for his people." Ahab reodred this an- 
nouncement with feelings of disappointment and chagrin. • 

About two years after this event, Ahab was again confronted 
by Elijah, who denounced the Divine judgments against him- 
self and Jezebel, as a punishment for the death of Nabothi 
which had been craftily and wickedly compassed by Jexebel in 
order to gratify Ahab*s covetous desire of a vineyard at 
Jezreel f , which had been in Naboth*s possession, and whioht 

* Perhaps on the eastern part of the great plain of Eadraekm, mar the 
western slope of the Lesser Hermon ; now £1 Fuleh. 
t Although Samaria was the metropolis of his kingdom, Ahab had a 

?alace at Jezreel, where he sleras to have resided daring part of the jreir. 
'his palace was situated on the heights at the western extremity of 
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wUie alive, he refiued to alienate in compliance with the king*8 
iriflhefl. AJbab humbled himself on receipt of this message; and 
the exeention of judgment was deferred until the days of his 
successor. 

But the reign of Ahab, who still perserered in his evil and 
id^trous course, was now drawing to a close ; and his death 
was hastened by his own impiety and rashness. He had con- 
duded an alliance with Jehoshaphat king of Judah ; and this 
allianoe had been strengthened by the nuirriage of Jehoram, son 
of Jehoshaphat, with Athaliah, daughter of Ahab, — a step 
which was probably thought likely to lead to the future re- 
union of the two ungdoms. During the friendly intercourse 
between the two sovereigns which had thus arisen, Jehoshaphat 
paid a visit to Ahab in Samaria ; and on this occasion Ahab 
persuaded him to accompany him on an expedition against the 
Syrians £>r the recovery of Bamoth-gilead, a fortified city 
which the king of &^ria nad neglected to surrender in accord- 
ance with the terms of the late treaty of peace. By this time, 
the infiuenee of true prophecy in Israel had been called to con- 
tend sgaonst that of false or pretended prophecy in the name of 
Jehorah, emanating from time-serving and unfaithful men who 
affected to speak under a Divine commission for the purpose of 
ii^ratiating themselves in the favour of the prince ; — an in- 
fluence more invidious, and in some respects more dangerous, 
than that of open and avowed idolatry, and often severely de- 
nounced by tne accredited messengers of Jehovah. With a 
view to encourage the projected expedition, Ahab publicly 
consulted an assembly consisting of no less than four hundred 
of these false prophets, who, with one voice, promised him 
success; and afterwards, at the instance of Jehoshaphat, he 
consulted also a true ^nrophet of the Lord, Micaiah the son of 
Indah, who foretold his de&at and death with a faithfulness 
and power which led Ahab to throw him into prison. The 
words of the imprisoned prophet were, however, fulfilled ; Ahab 
went against Bamoth-gilead, and there, notwithstanding his as- 
sumed disguise, he was slain in battle by an arrow guided by 
an Almighty hand, from a bow which a man drew at a venture. 
After his death the army was dispersed, and returned home ; 

monnt Gilboa, on the eastern borders of tbe plain of Esdraelon, and about 
twenty-five miles north of Samaria. It was the Windsor of Israel. It 
is a fiae site for a town, and commands a wide and noble view, overlook- 
ing on the west the wh(^e of the great pUin to the long ridge of Carmel, 
and extending in the opposite direction down the broad low valley to 
Bethshan, and towards the mountains of Ajlun, beyond the Jordan." 
— Kmo, Laay BUde IlhutratwtM, vol. iv. p. 268. 

b4 
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while the king's chariot, into which his blood had flowed, was 
washed in the pool of Jezreel, so that dogs licked his blood in 
the place where they had formerly licked that of the mwdered 
Naboth. Ahab died, after a reign of about twenty-two years, 
and was buried in Samaria. 

Ahab was succeeded (b.c. 897) by his son Abaziah (^ 
hovah holds or possesses) in the seventeenth year of the reign 
of Jehoshaphat King of Judah. Jehoshaphat having formerly 
made a treaty of commerce with Ahab, the two kings equipped 
a combined fleet with a view to restore the commerce by the 
Red Sea ; but, the destruction of his ships having been expluned 
to Jehoshaphat as a testimony of the Divine displeasure, be 
refused to accede to a proposal of Ahaziah for a repetition of 
the attempt. 

The Moabites, who had been tributary to Israel smce tbe 
time of David, now revolted ; and Ahaziah found himself un- 
equal to the task of reducing them again to subjection. 

Ahaziah perpetuated the idolatrous practices of hb father; 
but his reign lasted rather less than two years. He died (b.€. 
896) from the effects of a fall from the lattice of an upper 
chamber (or, as has been suggested, from a broken rail on the 
inner part of the roof of his house) ; on which occasion lie 
manifested his idolatrous disposition by sending messengers to 
Ekron, a town of the Philistines, to consult Baal-zebuh, m 
idol whose temple was at that place, concerning his recovery* 
These messengers were met by tne prophet ElijiK, who tuned 
them back, and afterwards called down fire from heaven upoo 
two captains of fifty with their fifties, who were sucoessirely 
sent to apprehend him. A third captain with his company 
having been sent, Elijah accompanied him to the presence of 
Ahaziah, and declared that his death should ensue as a punuh' 
ment for his impiety in seekins counsel from the fordgn idoL 

Ahaziah was succeeded by his brother Jehobam or Jokak 
(Jehovah is exalted) ; who distinguished the beginning of jus 
reign by the abolition of the idolatrous worship of Ba^ wfaich 
had been promoted by his immediate predecessors,— retaioiogt 
however, the worship of the Golden Calves which had been set 
up by Jeroboam. 

At this time the prophet Elijah was taken up into heaven, m 
the remarkable manner described in 2 Kings ii. ; and was 6Q<^' 
ceeded in his office by Elisha (perhaps, God sees, or, Qod the 
Saviour or Deliverer), whom he had already been oommissioned 
to anoint as his successor, and on whom his mantle fell while 
he^ was being borne away from earth in the chariot of fi^ 
Elisha gave proof of his mission, by miraculously dividing ^ 
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waters of the Jordan with Elijah's mantle, — sweetening the bitter 
watei'S of Jericho, — and causing bears from the wood to destroy 
some young men (probably, pupils of a school of the false pro- 
phets at Bethel) who manifested their impiety by personal in- 
sults of himself, accompanied by sneers at the nistory of his 
predeoe88or''s translation. Having visited Bethel, and mount 
Carmel, Elisha took up his residence in Samaria. 

Soon after his accession to the throne, Jehoram engaged the 
alliance of Jehoshaphat, and his tributary the king of Edom, 
for the pu]*pose of conducting an expedition against the revolted 
Moabites. The allied forces marched across the wilderness of 
Edom, where the army was nearly destroyed by thirst, but was 
saved by water miraculously supplied according to the word of 
Elisha, who also prophesied the complete success of the expe- 
dition for the sake of Jehoshaphat. Misled hj a false appear- 
ance of the colour of blood upcHi the water, which induced them 
to suppose that the allied princes had quarrelled and fought 
together, the Moabites made an attack, in which they were de- 
feated with great loss ; whereupon the invaders destroyed their 
fortified cities and ravaged the country, penetrating at length 
even to the capital Kir-hareseth, in which the king of Moab 
found himself closely besieged. In this extremity, he ofifered 
up his son as a burnt-offering on the wall of the city* ; at the 
sight of which cruel spectacle, the allies raised the siege and 
returned home. 

Elisha performed many miracles. At the period of sacred 
history at which we have now arrived, we find the record of his 
multiplying the widow's oil, — his promise of a son to the Shu- 
nammite, and afterwards raising the dead child, — his healing 
the deadly pottage at Gilgal, — his satisfying an hundred men 
with twenty barley loaves,— his cure of Naaman the Syrian, 
and smiting his own servant Gehazi with leprosy, — his causing 
iron to swmi while the young prophets were engaged, by his 
P^nnission, in enlarging their dwellmgs, — his disclosing to the 
&ing of Israel the secret counsel of the king of Assyria^ — and 

* '* There is a curious and painfully illustrative anecdote on this sub- 
ject in Diodorus Siculus, who relates that, when Agathocles was going 
to besiege Carthage, the people, seeing the extremities to which they 
vere reduced, ascribed their misfortunes to the anger of their God, in that 
they had latterly spared to offer to him in sacrifice children nobly bom, 
ftnd bad fraudulently put him off with the children of slaves and foreigners. 
To make an atonement for this crime, two hundred children of the best 
families in Carthage were at once offered in sacrifice, and no less than 
tliree hundred of the citizens voluntarily sacrificed themselves — that is, 
they went into the fire without any compulsion." — Kitto, Daily Bible 
^ii^utntiims, voL iv. pp. 804, 805. The reference is to Diod. Sic. 20, 14. 
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his smiting witb blindness a large number of troops with wMeh 
the king of Syria had surrounded him in Dothan* ^th a yvsw 
to his capture, whom he led into the midst of Samaria, and then 
dismissed in safety. 

It has been remarked that, for the most part, the mirades of 
Elisfaa differed from those of Elijah hj his employment of 
visible, though inadeauate, instrumentahty, or at least by the 
use of material symbols, before he called upon the Lord, where- 
as Elijah was in the habit of simply eaUing upon the Lord. 
Our blessed Saviour also frequently employed such sjmbch 
when he wrought his miracles, which he at the same time mani- 
festly wrought by his own power ; hereby differing &om both 
Elijah and Elisha, and indeed from all mere human agents. 
As to his personal qualities, Elisha was distinguished from his 
master, who was stern and rough (like John the Baptist^ by 
mildness and gentleness, more m accordance with the tempcar 
and conduct of Christ. 

Benhadad, king of Syria, having been defeated in some mi- 
nor hostilities against Israel, at length resolved on making a 
great effort for the entire subjugauon of the country. He 
accordingly collected a large force, and was permitted to pene- 
trate even to the walls of Sanuiria; — a measure of success 
which was doubtless accorded to him by way of punishii^ the 
king and people of Israel for their idolatry, into which they 
appear to have again relapsed after the good beginning ii 
Jehoram*s reign. Flushed with victory, Benhadad laid siege 
to Samaria, and reduced the place to the last extremity of 
famine, which was accompanied with all its honors in tiieir 
most aggravated form, provisions of an inferior kind being 
raised to enormous prices f, and women being in some esses 
reduced to the necessity of devourinff their own children. In 
this distress, the infatuated monarch sought the life of the 
prophet Elisha, as if he had been the author <^ the evil : Elisha, 
however, was not only preserved from his attempts, but was 
commissioned to declare the inmiediate return of plen^, in- 
volving deliverance from the besieging army; a prediction 
which was soon followed by an announcement of the flight of 

* Dothan, more properly Dothain (the two wells) now Dotan; on the 
way from the plain of Esdraelon to Samaria. It is possible that it wn 
into one of these wells that Joseph was cast by his brethren. See SiAAiTt 
Sincn and Fcdeatinef ch. 5. 

t One 888*8 head sold for eighty pieces of silver (equal, if shekels, to 
mbont 102. of oar money) and the fourth part of our cab (half a pint^ of 
dove's dung (most probably, a kind of pulse) for five pieces of silnr 
(12«. Qd,) I (2 Kings, vi 25.) 
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the Sjrrians, made^ four lepers who bad Tenttnred to penetrate 
into the camp. The fl%ht of the Syrians had taken place 
in conseqaence of a sodden panic with which the Lord had 
smitten this vast host ; and so sudden was their departure that 
their camp, with all its provisions and treasure, was left as B 
prey to the people of Samaria, thus suddenly tumine their 
scarcity into p^nty, according' to tiie prophecy of Elisna. A 
Samaritan lord* wno had ridiculed that prophecy as altoeether 
incredible, was trodden to dea<li in the gate of samaria, by the 
crowd of people who were eagerly rushing out to spoil the 
Syrian camp. 

After this, Jehoram, having secured the aid of his nephew 
Ahftziah, king of Judah, marched against Ramoth-^ead. 
Here Jehoram received a wound, which compelled him to 
retire to Jezreel, while the operations against Ramoth-gilead 
were being conducted by his generab. At Jezreel, Jehoram 
received a visit from Ahaziah, who had also quitted the army ; 
and at ihb juncture, Elisha, acting under Divine commisBiony 
sent a messenger to Bamoth-gilead, to anoint one of the gene* 
ralfl, Jehu, son of Nimshi, as king of Israel, with a cham to 
fulfil the purpose of the Lord in destroying the house of Ahab« 
Jehu, whose elevation to tiie throne had been welcomed by 
the army*, immediately hastened to Jezreel, where he met 
Jehoram in the field of Naboth, and killed him in his diariot. 
Ahaziah also (who was the son of Athaliah, Ahab*s daughter^, 
havine in vain attempted to save his life by flight, shared his 
fate ^he died of his wounds at Megiddo at the foot of mount 
Carmel, and was buried at Jerusalem. The king of Judah 
thus met his death, apparently by the accident of his being on a 
visit to Jehoram at that particular juncture ; but really by the 
appointment of Him who had declared that all Ahab*s descend- 
ants should be cut off. 

The reigns of Ahab and Ahamh, and the greater part of that 
of Jehoram (or Joram), in Israel, synchronise with the single 
reifni of Jbhoshafhat in Judah, who succeeded Asa b.o. 914. 

The character of this prince was quite the opposite of that of 
his impious contemporaries on the throne of Israel; he was 
pre-eminently faithful to the principles of the theocracy, and 
zealous in his efforts for the purity of Divine worship. No 
sooner had he received the kingdom than he employed his au- 
thority for the removal of all the remaining high places and 



* <*They hasted, and took every man his garment^ and put U under him 
' '^ ... -.. »toir«, and blew with trumpets, sayinf ''-*'■- 

Compare this with Matt. xxi. 7, 8. 



" iney nasieo, ana won every i 
(▼iz. Jeho) on the top of the etairs^ and blew with trumpets, saving Jehu 
iskii^.''— 2Kinga,9. 13. Compj 
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groves, and followed up this act by energetic measures for the 
general instruction of the people in the principles of true reli- 
gion. ** And the fear of the Lord fell upon all the kingdoms of 
the lands that were round about Judah, so that they made no 
war against Jehoshaphat. Also some of the Philistines brought 
Jdioshaphat presents, and tribute silver; and the Arabians 
brought him flocks, 7700 rams, and 7700 he-goalfl» And Jeho- 
shaphat waxed great exceedingly; and he built in Judah 
castles and cities of store.** (2 Chron. xvii. 10 — 12.) 

We have already seen that Jehoshaphat made an alliance 
with Ahab king of Israel, — an alliance unwarranted in its 
nature, and unhappy in its results ; for which, after his escape 
from Ramoth-gilead, he was reproved by the prophet Jehu, 
son of Hanani. After this, having turned his attention to the 
internal affairs of his kingdom, he made wise regulations fur 
the improved administration of justice, appointing a sufficient 
number of provincial courts throughout his dominions, with a 
well-constituted central authority at Jerusalem. 

Tidings now came of the hostile approach of Moabites and 
Ammonites, with the inhabitants of Mount Seir, in formidable 
numbers ; who had advanced as far as Engedi, on the western 
coast of the Dead Sea, to the great consternation of Jehosha- 
phat and his people. The king, therefore, proclaimed a ge- 
neral fast ; and on the appointed day of humiliation he offered 
up in the midst of the assembly a very humble and earnest 
prayer for Divine protection, concluding with these emphatic 
words, " O our God, wilt thou not judge them ? for we have 
no might against this great company that cometh against us ; 
neither know we what to do ; but our eyes are upon Thee.** 
In answer to this supplication, Jehoshaphat received from the 
prophet Jahaziel, son of Zechariah, a command to march 
agamst the invaders, with the encouraging assurance that the 
battle was God*s, and that the people should witness the 
destruction of the enemy without being called to strike a blow. 
The event corresponded to the prediction. Advancing ai^ainst 
the enemy with confidence in the Divine interposition and with 
a song of praise, the Jews found that the Moabites and Am- 
monites had (j[uarrelled with the men of Seir, and that both 
parties, in their infatuation, had fought to their complete ex- 
termination, leaving in their camp a spoil so large tnat three 
days were occupied in collecting it. This signal deliverance 
was devoutly celebrated by a public thanksgiving, and was 
followed by a period of deep tranquillity. The fear of God 
was upon th-e surrounding; nations ; and " the realm of Jeho- 
shaphat was quiet, for his God gave him rest round about." 
(2 Chron. xx. 30.) 
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At a subsequent period of Ids reign, Jehoshaphat joined 
Ahaziah, king of Israel, in an unsuccessful maritime enterprise; 
and united with Jehoram in an expedition against the Moabitea. 
Tbese events, with their issues, have already been described. 

Jehoshaphat died (b.g. 889), after a reign of twenty-five 
years; in the eighteenth year of which he appears to have 
associated with himself in the kingdom his eldest son, Je- 
horam. (2 Kings, i. 17.) 

Elementary aitd General Questions. 

660. By whom was Asa sacceeded on the throne of Judah ? 

661. Whom did Ahab marry? What was the character of his wife ? 

662. What form of idolatry was introdaced into Israel during the reign 
of Ahab, under the inflnence of Jezebel ? 

663. What prophet was raised up to denounce Divine judgments against 
Israel on account of this idolatry ? 

664. What judgment did Elijah proclaim as imminent ? 

665. Describe the movements of Elijah after he had delivered his mes- 
sage to Ahab, — and relate the events which befel him, first at the brook 
Cherith, and then at Zarephath. 

666. After what lapse of time was Elijah commanded to return to Israel, 
and with what message was he charged ? 

667. Relate his encounter with Obadiah, and his interview with Ahab. 

668. Describe the contest which took place between Elijah and the 
foar hundred prophets of Baal, with its result. (1 Kings, xviii.) 

669. What led Elijah to flee from Israel after this event ? 

670. Narrate the events which befel him on his journey to Horeb, and 
whom he met there. 

671. What commission did he receive from the Lord at Horeb ? 

672. Describe the nomination, or call, of Elisha to the office of prophet, 
as successor of Elijah. 

673. Relate the invasion of Israel by Benhadad, king of Syria, in two 
successive years, with its results in each year. 

674. In what respect was the conduct of Ahab on this occasion dis- 
pleasing to the Lord? 

675. What great crime was committed by Ahab about two years after 
the defeat of Benhadad? Relate the circumstances of that crime, the 
message which Elijah was charged to declare to him, and the effect of 
that interview. 

676. State the matrimonial alliance which had been formed between 
the reigning houses of Israel and Judah. 

677. In what expedition did Ahab meet with his death? Relate the 
principal particulars connected with that expedition. 

678. In what year of Jehoshaphat, king of Judah, did Ahab die ? 

679. By whom was Ahab succeeded on the throne of Israel ? 

680. Why did Jehoshaphat refuse to persevere in an enterprise of 
ouritime commerce, in conjunction with Ahaziah ? 

681. What people made a successful revolt from Ahaziah ? 

682. What accident befel Ahaziah, leading to his death ^ 

683. How did he conduct himself under this affliction ? 

684. Describe the meeting of Elijah with Ahaziah's messengers, and 
the interview of the prophet with the king himself. 
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685. How long did Ahaziah rdgn (in Israel) ? By whom was he tac- 
ceeded? 

686. In what way did Jehoram or Joram (king of Israel) commenoe 
his reign? 

687. Describe the translation of Elijah. 

688. Mention some of the early miracles of Elisha. 

689. Relate the circumstances attending the victory of Jehonm, 
alliance with Jehoshaphat, over the revolt^ Moabites. 

690. Mention some more of the miracles wrought by Elisha. 

691. Relate the renewed invasion of Israel by Benhadad, king of Syria, 
n- the siege of Samaria, — and the way in which Benhadad was compelled 
to raise the siege. 

692. Relate Uie circumstances of the death of Jehoram, king of Israel 

693. What prince reigned in Judah during the reigns of Ahab and 
Ahaziah, and through the greater part of that of Jehoram, in Israel? 

694. What was the character of Jehoshaphat? How did he conduct 
the affairs of his kingdom ? What fault did he commit ? 

695. Describe the deliverance of Judah from an invasion of the Moabites 
and Ammonites during this reign. 

696. How long did Jehoshaphat reign ? Whom does he appear to bsTe 
associated with himself in the kingdom, and when ? 

Additional Questions. 

697. How nearly contemporary were the beginnings of the two rogos 
of Ahab in Israel and Jehoshaphat in Judah? 

698. Where did Elisha fix his residence? 

699. Compare the characters of Elijah and Elisha. 

700. Date the accession of Ahab (Israel) and Jehoshaphat (Judah),— 
the death of Ahab and accession of Ahaziah (Israeli — the death of 
Ahaziah and accession of Jehoram or Joram (Israel), — the death of 
Jehoflhaphat (Judah). 

701. Give the meanings of^ — Ahab, Ahaziah, Jehoram, Jehoshapbat» 
EUjah, Elisha. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 



Hbxgns 07 Jbhobam, Ahaziah, Athauah, akd Joaih iv 

Judah. 
(b.c. 889—838.) 

Reigns ot Jbhu and Jbhoahaz in Isbaxl. 
(b.c. 884 — 840.) 

(2 Chron. xxi^^xziv.; 2 Eings, viii. 16—29.; iz. 27—29.; ziiiU 

2 Kings, ix. z. ; ziii. 1 — ^9.) 

Jbhobam or Jobam (Jehovah is exalted), who saoceeded Je> 
hoehaphat on the throne of Judah (b.c. 889), departed widely 
from the example of his father*8 piety, being led astray by ^ 
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Influence of his wife Athaliah, daughter of Ahab and Jezebel. 
Upon his accession to the throne he put to death his six 
brothers, together with roanj oi the chief men of the nation { 
and he immediately began his active patronage of that foreign 
idolatry which had been introduced under Ahab in Israel. 

In his time the Edomites and inhabitants of Libnah threw off 
the yoke of subjection to Judah. The Philistines and Arabians 
also made an incursion into his territories, with such success that 
tbej plundered tke king's palace, and carried away captire 
many members of tiie royal family : and these troubles are ex- 
pressly stated to have been sent by God as a punishment for 
the sins of Jehoranu *' And after all this the Lord smote him 
in his bowels with an incurable disease.** He died after an 
evil and unpopular sole reign of five years (b. c. 885) ; and was 
succeeded by nis son Jehoahaz (Jehovah has seized, i. e. holds), 
called also Ahaziah (of the same meaning), who has been al« 
ready mentioned as having joined Jehoram, king of Israel, in 
an expedition against Ramoth-gilead, and having been slain by 
order of Jehu. Ahaziah died after an evil reign of a single 
jear ; when Athaliah (of uncertain meaning), the mother of 
the deceased king, — that wicked daughter of Ahab, who had 
encouraged first her husband and afterwards her son in the 
promotion of heathen idolatry, — found means to usurp the 
throne (b.c. 884), having first destroyed all the surviving male 
brandies of the royal family, with the exception of Ahaziah's 
infant son (Joash), who was successfully concealed in one of the 
apartments of the Temple by his aunt Jehosheba*, wife of the 
bjgh priest Jehoiada. Athaliah, now recognised as reigning 
queen of Judah t» occupied the throne during the space of six 
jears ; making earnest and unremitting efforts to establish in 
that kingdom the worship of Baal, which had been introduced 
into Israel by her mother Jezebel during the reign of Ahab ; 
and also imitating the example of Jezebel as a persecutor of the 
faithful servants of Jehovah. But Judah, as a nation, was not 
prepared to succumb to the influence of a foreign and tyran* 
nical usurper in favour of the establishment of heathenism. In 
the seventh year of Athaliah*s rei^, the high priest Jehoiada 
(Jehovah knows) found that the time had arrived in which he 
inight safely defy her power, and proclaim to the people the ex* 
istence of their lawful sovereign Joash (Jehovah givesV Ac- 
cordingly, having made known his design to some of the chief 

* A sister of Ahaziah, bat probably not a danghter of. Athaliah. 

t The only queen Who reigned over that kingdom. It has been re- 
narked that the Phoenician Dido was not feat removed, either in date or 
ia origin, from this queen of Judah. 
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men of the kingdom, and haying secured in his farour the ser- 
^ vices .of the royal Guards (two thirds of whom were stationed 
on regular duty at the approaches to the Temple, while the 
other third was on guard at the palace), Jehoiada brought forth 
the youthful prince from the place of his concealment, and, 
having conducted him to the inner court, placed the crown upon 
his head, anointed him, and proclaimed him king of Judah. lliis 
proclamation, announced by the sound of trumpets within the 
sacred edifice, was heai-tily received by the inhabitants of Je- 
rusalem, who had assembled in large numbers on the outside. 
Athaliah repaired to the spot, and raised the cry of lYeason, 
Treason, but in vain ; she found herself abandoned to the arrest 
of justice, and, by order of Jehoiada, she was immedistelj 
put to death (b.c. 878). The treason had been in fact on her 
side, and on the side of all those who had combined with her in 
favour of those idolatrous practices which were against the 
fundamental law of the theocratic constitution ; and, as a 
punishment of this idolatry and treason, Jehoiada caused Mat- 
tan, the high priest of Baal, to be put to death, and destroyed 
the images, altars, and temple of the idol, so as to abolish all 
traces of that false worship which had too long prevailed. At 
the same time, the king and people solemnly renewed the na- 
tional covenant with the God of their fathers. 

Under the regency of Jehoiada, Joash began his long reign 
well. During this period the Temple was repaired (2 Kings, 
xii. 4 — 16),. and its services were restored ; while the govern- 
ment was conducted on principles of equity and moderation. 
Jehoida died at the age of ISO years, in the twenty-third year 
of the reign of Joash : and the value of his faithful services 
was acknowledged by the honourable burial of his remains in 
the cit^ of David among the kings. After his death, the heathen 
party m the state, which, although by no means the national 
party, yet numbered among its adherents many of the most 
powerful men of Judah, again lifted up its head ; evil advisers 
sained the ear of the king ; and, being misled by this perverse 
mfluence in high places, the people too generally relapsed into 
idolatry ; so that ^' wrath came upon Judah and Jerusalem for 
this their trespass.** In vain did prophets of the Lord testify 
against the existing evils ; and when the high priest Zechariah, 
the son of Jehoiada, under the immediate influence of the Spirit 
of God, made a public expostulation, attended with a decura- 
tion of the Divine displeasure, he was stoned to death, by order, 
or at least with the connivance, of the king. This act of com- 
bined impiety and ingratitude on the part of Joash, in which 
}ie was supported by 3ie partisans of idolatry, was soon visited 
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by signal punisliment. Hazael, king of Damascene Syria, 
having captured Gath, was diverted from Jerasalem only by a 
present consisting of a lai^ portion of the sacred treasures. 
(2 Eongs, xii. 17, 18.) The Syrians **came to Judah and Jeru- 
salem, and destroyed all the princes of the people from among 
the people, and sent aU the spoil of them unto the king of 
Damascus. For the army of the Syrians came^with a small 
company of men, and the Lord delivered a very great host into 
theur hand, because they had forsaken the hord God of their 
fathers. So thev executed judgment against Joash. And 
vhen they were departed from him (for they left him in great 
diseases), his own servants conspired against him for the blood 
of the sons of Jehoiada the priest, and slew him on his bed, and 
he died : and they buried nim in the city of David, but they 
buried him not in the sepulchres of the kings.'* 2 Ghron. xxiy. 
23 — 25. Mournful end of a soverei^ who had been rescued 
from destruction in his infancy, and had been crowned, when 
seven years old, in the inner court of the Temple I He reigned 
40 years, and was succeeded by his son Amaziah. (b.o. 838.) 

Soon after the accession of Jehoram to the throne of Judah, 
the house of Omri was overthrown in Israel, and Jehu (perhaps, 
He shall be) began to reign over that kingdom (b. c. 884) : thus 
commencing a dynast;^ which lasted about 114 years,— longer 
than any of the roregoing in Israel. 

The first act of Jehu, upon his entry into Jezreel, was to 
command the death of Jezebel, who, having painted her eye- 
lids and otherwise adorned her person, looked out at a window 
upon Jehu as he entered the palace, and bade him defiance 
with tlie scornful expression, " Had Zimri peace who slew his 
master ? " At the suggestion of the new xing, this infamous 
woman was thrown from the window at which she appeared, 
and was trodden under foot by the horses of his chariot ; where- 
upon, according to the prediction of £lijah, her fiesh was 
speedily devoured by dogs. Proceeding with the destruction 
of this idolatrous family, according to the tenor of the Divine 
denunciation, Jehu called for the heads of all the male relatives 
of Ahab then resident in Samaria, which were accordingly sent 
to him at Jezreel, to the number of seventy, in token of sub* 
mission to his authority on the part of the chief men of the 
kingdom, and were placed in two heaps on either side of the 
paUce gate. After this, Jehu set out from Jezreel for Samaria ; 
aud, before his arrival at that place, he completed the overthrow 
of the house of Ahab, — ^first bjr the death of forty-two persons 
nearly related to Ahaziah, king of Judah, who (as has been 
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already seen) was himself the son of Athaliah, and Uierefbre 
grandson of Ahab, — and, afterwards, by ihe destruction of all 
who bore any affinity to that impious sovereign. 

Jehu now found himself in a position to manifest his ** zeal 
for the Lord,** of which he boasted to Jehonadab, the son of Re- 
chab, who came out to meet him on his approach to Samaria. Hay- 
ing convened a solemn assembly of all the priests of Baal (who 
were zealous adherents of the house of Ahab), under pretext of 
offering a large sacrifice in honour of the idol, and having thus 
gathered these priests together, robed in the sacerdotal vestments*, 
in their temple, he caused them all to be put to death, and after- 
wards destroyed the images of the idol, and poured contem{)t 
on his temple by applying it to a dishonourable use. By thb 
means, the idolatry which had so long flourished in Israel re- 
ceived a blow from which it never entirely recovered; and 
Jehu received a Divine promise that, as a reward for his service 
to the cause of true religion, his posterity to the fourth genera- 
tion should occupy the throne. Jehu, however, appears to 
have served the Lord only so far as such service appeared to be 
consistent with his own interests, or fell in with his own humour: 
he adhered to the policy of Jeroboam, the son of Nebat, with 
regard to the (rolden Calves; and, as a punishment for this 
defect in his service, the Damascene Syrians were permitted to 
make successful inroads into his dommions, committing their 
ravages especially upon the country east of the Jordan, which 
was occupied by tne tribes of Gad, Reuben and Manasseh. 
Jehu died (b.g. 856), after a reign of twenty-eight years, in the 
twenty-third year of Joash, king of Judah. 

He was succeeded by his son Jehoahaz (Jehovah holds) ; 
during the greater part of whose reign the kingdom was re- 
duced to extreme weakness by the continued successes of the 
Syrians under Hazael, and his son Benhadad. Jehoahaz 
reigned seventeen years; during the last two years he as- 
sociated his son Jehoash with himself in the government, and, 
having had recourse to earnest prayer, he obtained some 
measure of support against the Syrians. He was succeeded 
by his son Jehoash as sole king (b. g. 840) ; in the second year 
of whose reign, Amaziah, son of Joash, ascended the throne of 
Judah (838). 

The reigns of Jehu and Jehoahaz in Israel occupied nearly 

* The vestments of the Phoenician priests are described by HerodiaOf 
Sist. V. o. See also Sil. Ital. iii. 24—27. Concerning Jdiu's proclamt- 
tion to all who were not worshippers of BaaJ, calling on them to quit the 
temple, reference has been made to SiL Ital. iii. 20, 21. We are heie 
reminded also of the well-known Procul este profani I 
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the same period of time as those of Jehoram, Ahaziah, AthaUah, 
and Joash in Judah. 

Elebientart and GEarsBAii Quxsnom. 

702. By whom was Jeboahaphat succeeded on the throne of Judah? 

703. What was the character of Jehoram's government? 

704. "By what troubles were the sins of Judah visited during this reign ? 

705. How long did Jehoram reign ? Describe the manner of his death. 

706. Who was Athaliah ? Relate her usurpation of the throne of Judah. 

707. What was the character of Athalish's reign? How long did it 
last? 

708. Who was Joash ? By whom was he preserved alive^ and brought 
up? 

709. Relate the overthrow of Athaliah, and the establishment of Joash 
<m Ihe throne. 

710. Describe the earlier and the later proceedings of Joash. 

711. Mention the public calamity with which the idolatry of Judah 
was punish^ at the latter period of this reign. 

712. How long did Joash reign ? Describe the manner of his death. 

713. What king began to reign in Israel about the date of Jehoram'a 
accession to the tnrone of Judah ? 

714. Describe the acts of Jehu in ezecutioa oC the Divine denuadation 
against the house of Ahab. 

715. Relate his proceedings against the idolatrv of BaaL 

716. What seems to have been the character of this prince? 

717. What troubles befel Israel during the latter portion of this reign? 

718. How long did Jehu reign ? By whom was he succeeded? 

719. What enemies infested Israel during the reign of Jehoahaz? 

720. How long did Jehoahaz reign? By whom was he succeeded? 

721. What kings of Judah were nearly contemporaxy with Jehu and 
Jehoahaz in Israel ? 

Additional QnEsnoN& 

722. Date the following events^ In Judah ; — accession of Jehoram ;•— 
death of Jehoram, and accession of Ahaziah (otherwise called Jehoahaz) ; 
— usurpation of Athaliah, — accession of Joash, — death of Joash, and 
accession of Ama^ah. In Israel ; — accession of Jehu, — death of Jehu, 
and accession of Jehoahaz, — death of Jehoahaz, and accession of Jehoash. 

723. Give the meanings of, — Jehoram, Ahaziah» Athaliah^ Joash } ■— 
Jeho, Jdioahaz ; — Jehoiada, 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 
Bbighs Of Amaziah and Uzziah (B.C. 838—758) in Judah.— 

BeIGNS OT JbHOASH and JeBOBOAM II., THE FIRST Ih* 
TEBBEGNUM, AND THB BEIQNS OF ZaCHABIAH, ShALLUM, Ms- 
NAHEM, AND FeKAHIAH (840 — 758) IN ISBAEL. 

(2 Kings, ^v. XV. 1 — 26.; 2 Chron. xxv. xxvi.) 

Amaziah (strength of Jehoyah), son of Joash, began to reign 
in Judah in the second year of Jehoash, king of Israel (b. c 
838). As soon as he found himself established on the throne, 
he caused the two assassins of bis father to be put to death, at 
the same time religiously sparing their chilaren, out of de- 
clared regard to the provision of the law (Deut. xxiv. 16.). 
On the whole, he was faithful to the principles of the theo- 
cracy, and to the Mosaic institutions of worsnip ; although he 
contmued to tolerate the use of hish places for sacrifice. 

Having determined to bring back the revolted Edomites to 
their former subjection, Amaziah prepared an army, con- 
sisting of his own troops, to the number of 300,000, together 
with 100,000 mercenaries from Israel. In obedience, however, 
to a Divine message, he dismissed the hired auxiliaries (to 
whom he had paid a hundred talents of silver), before he set 
out on the expedition. He afterwards met the enemy in the 
Valley of Salt, at the south end of the Dead Sea ; where, as a 
reward for his obedience to the Divine requisition, he obtuned 
a si^al victory, leaving ten thousand dead on the field of 
battle, and making an equal number prboners. Pursuing hifl 
successes, he penetrated into the enemy's country (Arabia 
Fetrsea), as far as to theur capital Selah (the rock, that is, 
Fetra), which he captured, and changed its name to Joktheel. 
Here he destroyed his prisoners by throwing them from the top 
of the rocks ; a proceeding which, upon any principles of justice 
and humanity, could be justified only by extreme necessity. 
On his return from this successful campdgn, Amaziah took 
with him some of the idols of the conauered people ; which, 
with impious folly, he set up as objects of worship in Jerusalem. 
A prophet, beins commissioned to denounce this act, was 
haughtily repulsed, and left the ofiending sovereign -to receive 
that punishment of his iniquity by which he was, not loDg 
after, smitten. 
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The hired Israelites, whom Amaziah dismissed in obedience 
to the Divine conmiand, manifested their displeasure bj com- 
mitting various excesses on their return home ; plundering the 
towns that lay in their way, and carrying off a considerable 
booty, after having killed no less than 3000 of the inhabitants. 

Indignant at this Hostile conduct, and flushed b^ his success 
against the Edomites, Amaziah resolved on making war with 
Israel, and sent a message of defiance to Jehoash. The king 
of Israel, sarcastically comparing this message to a challenge 
sent by a thistle to a cedar of Lebanon, endeavoured to 
dissuade Amaziah from his purpose; but in vain. The two 
kings, with their armies, met at Bethshemesh, of Judah ; where 
the army of Judah was put to flight. Axnaziah himself, having 
been taken prisoner, was carried by Jehoash to Jerusalem ; 
where the conqueror lefb him, indeed, in possession of his crown, 
bat not until after he had plundered the Temple and the 
king*s palace, destroyed a portion of the wall of Jerusalem, 
and laia the country under tribute, the payment of which he 
secured by taking with him the sons of the chief men as 
hostages. Jehoasb returned in triumph to Samaria, where he 
died about two years afterwards. 

Fifteen years more were added to the reign of Amaziah ; 
when, at last, his subjects, wearied perhaps with the kind's 
impious idolatry, and tne calamities that followed in its tram, 
made a conspiracy against him in Jerusalem. The king fled 
to Lachish, but the conspirators followed him to that place, 
and put him to death. He had reigned twenty-nine years 
(b.c. 809). 

Amaziah was succeeded by his son Uzziah (strength, or 
power, of Jehovah), or Azabiah (Jehovah helps). At the 
time of his father*s death, Uzziah was only four or five years 
old ; but he did not assume the reins of government until he 
was sixteen. '* Sixteen years old was Uzziah when he began 
to reign; and he reigned fiftj and two years in Jerusalem," 
2 Chron. xxvi. 3. ; — but it is uncertain whether these fifty* 
two years are computed from the death of Amaziah, or from 
the sixteenth year of Uzziah's age. 

In the early part of his reign, Uzziah was dbtingmshed by 
strict obedience to the Divine will ; and he found the reward 
of this conduct in a series of victories over the enemies of 
Judah, and in the general prosperity of his dominions. He 
was enabled to defeat the Philistines ; and, having dismantled 
many of their strongholds, he overawed them by cities built 
on their frontiers. He also gained advantages over ''the 
Arabians that dwelt in Gur-baal, and the Mehunims^ (a 

t8 
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people of Arabia Deserta), 2 Chron. xxvi. 7. ; and he imposed a 
tribute on the Ammonites ; so that *' his name spread abroad 
even to the entering in of Egypt ; for he strengthened himself 
exceedingly." 

Uzziah*8 attention was well directed to the internal affairs of 
his kingdom. Wisely encouraging agriculture, which was 
falling into neglect (the people bemg very generally inclined 
to commerce, and infected with the spirit of avarice and ex- 
tortion), '* he built towers in the desert, and digged many 
wells ; for he had much cattle, both in the low country and 
in the plains; husbandmen also, and vine-dressers, in the 
mountains and in Carmel : for he loved husbandry.** 2 Chron. 
xxvi. 10. But while he thus cherished the arts of peace, he 
was no less attentive to his military establishment, and the 
ineans of defence. He repaired the walls of tlerusalem, and 
fortified them with many new towers, on which he placed 
engines (then newly invented, as it appears) for the purpose 
of discharging arrows and stones against an advancing enem;^.* 

His army numbered 370,000 men, in a high state of dis- 
cipline, under 2000 officers, and well supplied with all kinds of 
warlike stores. ** And his name spread far abroad ; for, sajs 
the sacred historian, ^ he was marvellously helped, till he was 
strong.** (2 Chron. xxvi. 15.) 

In this height of posperity, Uzziah appears to have indulged 
that pride which goeth before a fall ; and especiall;^ it seems to 
have been his ambition to unite the sacerdotal with the r^al 
functions, in accordance with the practice of the soverei^s of 
neighbouring nations, but contrary to the spirit and provisions 
of uie Mosaic institutes. The melancholy circumstances of the 
latter part of his reign are thus described in Scripture, " When 
he was strong, his heart was lifted up to his destruction, for he 
transgressed against the Lord his God, and went into the 
Temple of the Lord to burn incense upon the altar of incense. 
And Azariah the priest went in after nim, and with him four- 
score priests of the Lord that were valiant men : and they 
withstood the king, and said unto him. It appertaineth not 
unto thee, Uzziah, to bum incense unto the Lord, but to the 
priests of the sons of Aaron, that are consecrated to born in- 
cense: go out of the sanctuary; for thou hast trespassed; 
neither shall it be for thine honour from the Lord God. Then 
Uzziah was wroth, and had a censer in his hand to burn in- 

* Those engines which (donbtless with improvements) afterwards 
came into general use in ancient sieges, under tne name oiBoHsUt and 
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cense: and while he was wroth with the priests, the leprosy 
even rose up in his forehead before the priests in the house of 
the Lord, from beside the incense altar. And Azariah the chief 
priest, and all the priests, looked upon him, and, behold, he was 
leprous in his forehead, and they thrust him out from them : 
yea, himself also hastened to go out, because the Lord had 
smitten him. And Uzziah the king was a leper unto the day 
of his death, and dwelt in a several [t. e, a separate] house, being 
a leper ; for he was cut off irom the house of the Lord ; and 
Jotham his son was over the king*s house, judging the people of 
the land.** 2 Chron. xxvi. 16 — 2\. 

Uzziah died after a long reisn of fifty-two years (b. c. 785). — 
The latter part of this rei^ is remarkable as the date at which 
Isaiah began to prophesy m Judab. 

In Israel, Jshoash (Jehovah gives) succeeded his father 
Jehoahaz (b.c. 840). Upon occasion of a visit which the 
king paid to Elisha in his last sickness, the prophet en- 
couraged him with the promise of three victories over the 
Damascene Syrians, the number of these successes being limited 
by the number of strokes which Jehoash made upon the ground 
with arrows, after having received instructions from the pro- 
phet to make such strokes without any limitation as to number. 
Jehoash accordingly obtained three victories and no more ; suf-' 
ficient, however, to enable him to recover from Benhadad III. 
many of the cities which his father Hazael had taken from 
Jehoahaz. 

Elisha died soon after his interview with Jehoash : his se- 
pulchre was afterwards rendered remarkable by the miraculous 
restoration of a dead man to life, which took place as soon as the 
corpse touched the bones of the prophet. (2 Kings, xiii. 21.) 

After a reign of sixteen years, Jehoash was succeieded (b. c. 
825) by his son Jbboboam II. *' He did that which was evil 
in tiie sight of the Lord, he departed not from all the sins of 
Jeroboam the son of Nebat, who made Israel to sin.'* 2 Kings, 
xiv. 24. His reign, however, extended over a space of forty- 
one years ; and during this period the Divine ruler of king- 
doms enabled him, for the sake of the people, successfully to 
make head against the Damascene Syrians ; so that '^ he re- 
stored the coast of Israel from the entering in of Hamath imto 
the sea of the plain \i,e. he restored the limits of the kingdom 
of Israel from Lebanon to the Dead Sea]; according to the 
word of the Lord God of Israel, which he spake by the word of 
his servant Jonah, the son of Amittai, the prophet, which was 
of Gathhepher.'* 2 Kings, xiv. 25. But the splendour of his 
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reign was only external, and was extremely illoacny; re- 
sembling, in fact, those brief flashes of national prospentj and 
grandeur which occurred in the Koman empire before its final 
overthrow. The later years of Jeroboam, especiallj, were dis- 
tinguished by the prevalence of luxury and vice througiioal 
his dominions, together with a renewed introduction of those 
heathen practices which had been suppressed by Jehu ; while 
the corrupt state religion (the worship of the Calves) was al- 
together unequal to stem ikte torrent of national degenoaqr, 
and to remedy the consequent national decay. 

The death of Jeroboam II. was (b. c. 784) followed by an 
interregnum of eleven or twelve years, occasioned probably by 
the intemar troubles of the state, and by the minority of 
Zacuabiah (Jehovah remembers), who afterwards succeeded 
his father on the throne (e.g. 772). — After a reign of only six 
months, Zachariah, the last sovereign of the house of Jehu, was 
assassinated by SnAiiLUM (uncertam, some say, retribution or 
peace), who usurped the throne (b.c. 771); which, however, he 
occupied only one month, being put to death by Msnahsm 
(uncertain ; perhaps consoler, comforter), a general who had 
been raised to the throne by the army, which was at that time 
engaged in operations against Tirzah. Menahem failed to 
obtain the allegiance of the whole nation ; and, while the land 
was weakened by civil disorders, Ful, king of Assyria*, took 
possession of the country east of the Jordim. For a thousand 
talents of silver, Menahem purchased the retreat of the in- 
vader, and engaged his assistance against the malcontents in 
his own kingdom. Having thus secured the throne (b.c. 771)t 
Menahem exercised his authority with the utmost rigour 
against all who were suspected of disaffection to his govern- 
ment ; and at the same time he impoverished the whole country 
by exacting lar^e contributions for payment of the promised 
tribute to the king of Assyria. It is clear that this tributary 
subjection to Assyria paved the way for that entire subjugation 
to the more powerful empire which was about soon to soo- 
ceed, — a subjugation which ensued as the long-4hreatened 
punishment for the idolatry and other sins of Israel. Menahem 
died (b.c. 760) after a reign of ten years. He was loo- 
ceeded by his son Pbkahiah (deliverance of Jehovah), who, 
after a brief reign of two years, was assassinated by one of his 
generals (b. c. 758), Fekah, the son of Eemaliah, who estar 
blished himself upon the thr^. 

* M (who was the fiither of Tiglsth-Meser), is the first king of 
Asqma mentioned in Scripture after the date of l4imrod. 
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The period which has now been surveyed is remarkable on 
account of the appearance, in the two kingdoms of Israel and 
Jodah, of the earliest of those inspired messengers of Jehovah 
whose prophecies have come down to us as forming a portion of 
the sacred volume. We have seen that, even flrom the days of 
Moses, under the government of the Judges and the earlier 
kings, prophets were continually raised up, and were from 
time to time charged with messages to the rulers or the people 
coDceniing the Divine will and purposes. We possess, how* 
ever, none of their prophecies, except so far as they have been 
recorded by way of abstract in the historical books of Scrip* 
ture; and it appears that, on the whole, their duty lay not 
chiefly in teaching, but rather in energetic action, and in direct 
inter&rence with political affairs for the maintenance of Divine 
authority. But we have now arrived at the era of those in- 
spired messengers whose words it has pleased the Holy Spirit 
to em^l among the written records of revelation. Compared 
with the earlier prophets, the province of these later messengers 
of heaven appears to have lain more in word than in action, — 
rather in the inculcation of religious and moral principle, and 
in the declaration of the Divine will, than in the direct exercise 
of Divine authority and the enforcement of submission. Their 
aims, under the inspiration of the Holv Spirit, were still emi« 
nently practicid ; but they were called to minister in an ad* 
Yanced stage of prophecy, and were commissioned to insist not 
00 much on the acts of outward obedience, as on the presence 
and cultivation of those inward dispositions in which all true 
obedience finds its source. They called for a new heart and a 
^Tght spirit, — for righteousness, truth, love, self-denial, sobriety, 
and temperance, — not to the neglect of ceremonial observances, 
but as that without which all external worship is of no value ; 
they demanded the practice of social virtues,— not to the ex- 
clusion of prudent state policy, but in unison with that fear of' 
the Lord, without which all policy is vain, and which alone 
would be followed by the approbation and blessing of Him who 
could preserve them from the power and machinations of their 
enemies. Their prophecies were thus of a higher order than 
those which had gone before ; and the period of their minbtry 
may be viewed as one of transition from the instructions and 
institutes of Moses and Samuel to the teaching and revelation 
of the Gospel, and to the setting up of that spiritual kingdom 
which they so emphatically announc^ while they spake of the 
sufferings of Christ and the glory that should follow. 

To these times (if not, as some think, a little earlier, during 
the reign of Joash in Judah) we may probably refer the pro- 
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pheciea o£Joel ( Jehoyah is God), the earliest of tbose prophets 
whose writings have come down to us in the form of a separate 
canonical Book. Joel called the people to repentance, de- 
nouncing the Diyine judgments upon transgression, but pro- 
claiming favour to the penitent, and ^in the true spint of 
germinating prophecy) speaking of temporal restoration and 
prosperity m terms which point to still greater blessings in the 
future kingdom of Messian. He also declared the calamities 
which were about to come upon the enemies of Grod*s people, 
namely, the Phoenicians ana Philistines, the Egyptians and 
Edomites. 

Jonah and Hosea prophesied in Israel during the reign of 
Jeroboam II. — The mission of Jonah (a dove) is assigned b^ 
some to a period during the first thirty years of Jeroboams 
reign; but the date cannot be precisely ascertained. This 
prophet predicted the successes and conquests of Israel; and 
was sent to summon the Kinevites * to repentance. — The pro- 
phecy of Hosea (save), delivered perhaps towards the latter 
end of Jeroboam*s reign, relates chiefly, but not exclusivelji 
to the affairs of Israel. Hosea describes the idolatry and cor- 
ruptions prevalent among the Israelites, and declares their 
punishment; but at the same time declares their subsequent 
xorgiveness. His prophecies abound with reproofs, exhortations, 
promises, and messages of mercy. — About the same time, 
Amos (pi uncertain meaning ; perhaps, a burden), a herdsman 
of Tekoah in Judah, during the reign of Uzziah, denounced 
severe judgments against the oppressors of Israel ; and also 
against Israel and Judah themselves, on account of their trans- 
gressions : declaring to the latter the purifying effect of God*s 
chastisements, and conveying promises of mercy and manifold 
blessings to be received by the people upon their reformation, 
— pointing to still better things to come. 

Elementary and General Questions. 

724. By whom was Joash succeeded on the throne of Jndah? 

725. What ivas the general character of Amaziah's reign ? 

726. Give the particulars of his expedition against the Edomites. 

727. Kelate his war with Israel, and its results. 

728. Describe the circumstances of his death. 

729. How long did Amaziah reign? Who succeeded him? 

^ * The greatness of Nineveh (Jonah, iii 3.) is recorded by Diodor. Sic. 
ii. 8. Joppa is mentioned as a seaport of the Jews, by Strabo, ztl 2.; 
and is spoken of as a place of great antiquity by Pomponius Melt, i. IL 
It was here, according to ancient writers, Uiat Andromeda was chained 
to a rock, and was rescued from a great sea-monster by Perseu 
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730. Wliat was the character of the early part of Uzziah's reign ? 

731. Relate the erents of that period, foreign and domestic. 

732. Into what sins did Uzziah afterwards fall ? Narrate particularly 
the circumstances of his death. 

733. What prophet . began his ministry in the latter part of Uzziah's 
reign? 

734. How long did Uzziah reign? 

735. Who sucroeded Jehoahaz on the throne of Israel ? 

736. By whom was Jehoash encouraged with the promise of sacceM 
against the Damascene S^ans? 

737. How many victones over the enemy did Jehoash obtain? Why 
no more ? With what result ? 

738. What miracle was wrought at the sepulchre of Elisha? 

739. How long did Jehoash reign over Israel ? By whom was he suc- 
ceeded? 

740. What was the general character of the reign of Jeroboam IL (in 
Israel)? 

741. By what successes was this reign distinguished? 

742. ]^w long did Jeroboam IL reign ? What state of things in Israel 
followed his death ? 

743. Who was the next king of Israel, being the last of the house of 
Jehn? 

744. Kelate the death of Zachariah, and of Shallnm (in Israeli 

745. Who was Menahem ? How did he come to the throne or Israel ? 

746. What was the state of the country during his reign? 

747. Explain the circumstances attending the tributary subjection of 
Uenahem to Pnl, king of Assyria. 

748. How long did Menahem reign over Israel? By whom was he 
succeeded ? 

749. How long did Pekahiah reign? What was the manner of hia 
death ? By whom was he succeeded ? 

750. Relate the drcumstancea of the mission of Jonah to Nineveh. 

Adqjtional QuESTioirs. 

751. What king of Assyria is first mentioned in Scripture after the 
dateofNimrod? 

752. When did Joel prophesy ? 

753. During whose reign did Jonah and Hosea prophesy in Israel? 

754. What is the substance of Hosea's prophecies? 

755. When and where did Amos prophesy ? What is the substance of 
hia prophecies ? 

756. Date the following events. In Judah ; — accession of Amaziah ; — 
death of Amaziah, and accession of Uzziah(or Azariah) ; — death of Uzziah. 
h Israel ; — accession of Jehoash ; — death of Jehoash, and accession of 
Jeroboam II. ; — death of Jeroboam H.; — the interregnum which fol- 
lowed ; — accession of Zachariah ; death of Zachariah, — and of Shallum ; 
-accession of Menahem ;— deatii of Menahem, and accession of Pekahiah $ 
— death of Pekahiah, and accession of Pekah. 

757. Give the meanings of, — Amaziah, Uzziah (Azariah) ; — Jehoash, 
Jeroboam, Zachariah, 8hallum» Menahem, Pekahiah;— Joel, Jonah, 
Hosea, Amos. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIL 

Eeigns of Jotham and Ahaz in Judah. 
(b.c. 758— 725.) 

Eeigns of Fekah and Hoshea in Israel. — End of thb 

Kingdom of Isbabl. 
(b.c. 758— 721.) 

(2 Kings, XT, 27.— XTiL 41. ; xviii. 9—12. ; 2 Chron. xxril xxvE} 

Isa. vii. 1. — ^x. 4.) 

Jotham (perhaps, Jehovah is perfect), who suooeeded htf 
father Uzziah on the throne of JudtUi (b.c. 758), was distin- 
guished by his piety, justice, and administrative powers. He 
added to the buildings of the Temple, and erected many for- 
tresses for the defence of the country. 

The Ammonites now ventured upon another invasion of 
Judah ; which Jotham was enabled to repel, imposing upon the 
invaders a tribute of a hundred talents of silver, and ten thou- 
sand measures each of wheat and barley, which they continud 
to pay during three years. But the latter part of this reig^ 
was disturbed by the outbreak of hostilities against Judah on 
the part of Kezin, king of Syria, and Fekah, who had now 
established himself on the throne of Israel. 

After a reign of sixteen years, Jotham was succeeded (b.c. 
741) by his son Ahaz (he has seized, i. e. he possesses = pos^ 
aessor), an impious and idolatrous prince, in consequence of 
whose iniquities the country was involved in great calamities 
*' He walked in the ways of the kings of Israel : and made also 
molten images for Baalim. Moreover, he burnt incense in tke 
valley of the son of Hinnom, and burnt his children in the fire» 
after the abominations of the heathen whom the Lord had cast 
out before the children of Israel. He sacrificed also, and burnt 
incense in the high places, and on the hills, and under ever/ 
green tr^e." 2 Chron. xxviii. 2—4. 

At the beginning of this reign, the allied forces of Syria and 
Israel entered Judah and laid siege to Jerusalem, resoWed, if 
possible, to raise to the throne " the son of Tabeal *** (Isa. vl 
6.), in the place of Ahaz, and thus to effect the final overthrov 

* It is not known who was this son of Tabeal (God is good). SonM 
have supposed that he was Zichri, or else a general of the Syrian annj* 
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' tbe house of David. On this occasion, however, the Divine 
)wer was interposed for the deliverance of Jerusalem, aooord- 
g to a remarkable prophecy of Isaiah (involving a prediction 
' the future Messiah, ch. vii.) ; and the confederates were 
>liged to raise the siege and to withdraw from Judah. 
^az, however, persevered in his impiety ; and, after a brief 
spite, the kings of Syria and Israel, having divided their 
rces into three bodies, made an inroad upon Judah with 
irible success. Rezin, king of Syria, cuptured Elath, and 
fried off a large number of Jews to Damascus. Fekah 
arched against Ahaz, whom he defeated with great loss; 
iule Zichri, one of his generals, made an attack upon Jem- 
lem, where he put to death Maaseiab, the king*s son, together 
ith several other eminent persons ; but was yet unable to take 
}S9e8sion of the place. The whole army of the Israelites then 
tturned to Samaria, laden with spoil, and taking with them a 
ige number of prisoners,— who, however, were dismissed un- 
iirt, after a protest against their retention in captivity by a 
rophet named . Oded, strengthened also and supported by a 
rotest on the part of several of the leading men in Israel. 
Encouraged Dy these events, the Edomites and the Philistines 
iade incursions into the south and south-west parts of Judab» 
here they committed considerable ravages witn impunity. 
Ahaz now sent an embassy to Tiglath-Fileser (or Filneser), 
bg of Assyria (son of Ful), with a present of all the gold 
Dd silver which could be found among the treasures of the 
'emple, and commissioned to make a tender of future tribute, 
D condition of receiving effectual assistance in the present 
mergen^. This advantageous offer was eagerly accepted. 
iglath-rileser immediately marched against Rezin, whom he 
efeated and slew ; he then laid siege to Damascus, and, having 
i^en the capital, reduced the whole country to subjection, 
^U8 putting an end to the kingdom of the Damascene Syrians, 
ccoitling to the prophecies of Amos and Isaiah. At the same 
^e he took possession of the trans- Jordanic territory, a con- 
<lerable portion of which, after the death of Jeroboam II., 
'^zziah appears to have annexed to Judah (2 Chron. xxvi. 10.); 
Qfi he sent away captive into Assyria and Media the tribes of 
^uben, Grad, and Manasseh. 

Ahaz, having been in this way delivered from his enemies in 
>jria and Israel, paid a visit to his ally, or rather hb master, 
be king of Assyria, during his sojourn at Damascus. And 
ere he found fresh food for his impiety. Struck with the ap- 
«arance of an idolatrous altar, he caused a model of it to oe 
^t to the high priest Urijah, with instructions to erect a 
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similar altar at Jerusalem. On his return home, Ahaz made 
solemn offerings on this altar * ; and, — ^having caused the Brazei 
Altar of Burnt Offering to be brought out of the court of th 
Temple and placed on the north side of the new one, dedgninj 
to use it as a smaller altar, for himself '* to inqiure bj,** whili 
the new altar was to be used for the general purposes of puhlii 
worship, — he then despoiled the sacred edifice, and closed it 
doors, at the same time setting up idolatrous altars in ever] 
corner of Jerusalem, thus doing all that he could towards th< 
suppression of the true worship in his dominions. The idolatr] 
to which Ahaz attached himself appears to have been tfai 
(Zoroastrian) worship of the sun, light, and fire. Hence tb< 
horses and chariots of the sun which were erected at the en 
trance of the Temple. (2 Kings, xxiii. 11.) The oelebrate< 
sun-dial of Ahaz (Isa. xxxviiL 8.), seems to have owed it 
origin to Baby Ion .f 

Ahaz died after a reign of sixteen years (b.c. 725), and was 
buried in the city of David, but not in the sepulchre of the 
kings. He was succeeded by his son Hezekiah. 

Nearly contemporaneous with the reigns of Jotham and 
Ahaz in Judah were those of Fekah and Uoshea in Israel 

Fekah (opening, deliverance), the son of Remaliah« a com- 
mander of the Israelitish army, having made his way to the 
throne bv the assassination of his predecessor { (b.c. 758), re- 
mained m possession of it during a period of nearljr thirty 
years. The chief events of his reign, — consisting in his inva- 
sion of Judah in alliance with the king of Syria, and bis 
eventual defeat by the king of Assyria, involving the captiWtr^ 
of three tribes, — have already been recorded in connection withj 
the history of Ahaz. Fekah fell § before a conspiracy, probably 
consisting of members of a national party who desired to throv 
off the yoke of Assyria, headed by Hoshba (save), son of 
Elah, who, after the occurrence of great commotion and dis- 
order, obtained possession of the throne (b.g. 729). 

In the early part of the reign -of Hoshea^ Shalmanesery the 

* Some suppose that this attar was erected in the court of the Tempted 
and made to occupy the place of the brazen altar, which was removed U) 
the north side of the court 

t Compare Herodotus, ii. 109. 

i The state of things in Israel under many of the soccessora of Jer^ 
boam II. has been compared to that in Rome under Claudlas, Nero^ Galba, 
Vitellius ; Commodus, Septimius Severus, &c 

§ Some date the assassination of Pekah B.C. 738, and suppose tht( 
there was an interregnum, with great anarchy, during nearly ten jean^ 
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saccessor of 'Hglath-Pileser, kin^ of Assyria, inyaded the 
coontrj, and laid it again under tribute, at the same time car- 
rying off many prisoners. Hoshea, howeyer, was speedily in- 
duced to withhold payment of this renewed tribute, by the 
representations of So (Seyechos), king of Egypt, with promise 
of support ; — a promise which the prophets of Jehoyah re- 
peatedly declared to be unworthy of regard. Shalmaneser, 
aware of the projected confederacy, marched with a large army 
into the territories of Hoshea, and laid siese to Samaria. 
After a siege of three years, Samaria was taken (b. c. 721), 
Hoshea was made captive, the whole of the remaining tribes of 
Israel were carried away into Assyria and Media * ; and, their 
place haying been supplied by subjects of Shalmaneser from 
Babylon and other localities (from Babylon and from Cush, and 
Irom Aya and from Hamath, and from Sepharyaim, 2 Kings, 
xyii. 24.), the whole of what had been once the kingdom of 
Israel was reduced to the form of an Assyrian proyince. Thisi 
kingdom had subsisted, after its separation from Judah, 264 
years. 

At first the conqueror carried off only the best and most 
yaluable part of the population ; another deportation was after- 
wards made by Esaniaddon, son of Sennacnerib, leaying only 
the most degraded of the original inhabitants behind, and 
bringing in a new supply from Assyria. At that time, accord- 
ingly, the larger and most influential body of the people in oc- 
cupation of the north of Palestine were foreigners. These were 
addicted to a great yariety of superstitions, according to the 
worship of the seyeral parts of Assyria from which they had 
been drawn ; and to these seyeral forms of idolatry they desired 
to add that of the god of the country in which they had settled, 
With this design they sought instruction from a priest, who 
fixed his residence at Bethel, and imparted to them some 
knowledge of the true God and the mode of acceptable worship ; 
a knowledge and worship which eventually gained considerable 
ground among the mixed people, — who were henceforth known 
under the denomination of Samaritans. 

The subsequent history of the ten tribes who were transported 
into the country beyond the Euphrates is unknown : but it is 
probable diat some portion of this people returned to Palestine, 
at a future period, under the proclamation of Cyrus. 

* Thus the Paeonians, after they had been oonqaered by Megabazns, 
the general of Darius Hystaspis, were carried off into Asia. Herodot. y. 
15. 
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EUEMENTABT AND GkMKBAL QUE8nOH& 

758. By whom waA Uzzifth sacceeded on the throne of Jndah? 

759. What invasion was Jotham enabled to repel ? 

760. How was the latter portion of his reign disturbed? 

761. How long did Jotham reign? By whom was he socoeeded? 

762. Describe the character of Ahaz as king of Judah. 

763. What invasion and siege took place during the early part of his 
reign, and with what result? 

764. Relate a remarkable prophecy delivered by Isaiah on thisoocasiaiL 

765. Give the particulars of a subsequent invasion of Jadah by the 
kings of Syria and Israel, and state its result. 

766. To whom did Ahaz apply for assistance in this emei^ency? 

767. Relate the subjugation of Damascene Syria. 

768. What portion of the Israelitish territory was reduced, at the same 
time, by the king of Assyria? 

769. Describe the result of a visit paid by Ahaz to Tiglath-Fikaer at 
Damascus. 

770. How long did Ahaz reign over Judah ? By whom was he saC' 
ceeded? 

771. How long did Pekah reign over Israel? What were the chief 
events of his reign ? Describe the termination of hia reign and the state 
ef affaits which followed. 

772. Who succeeded Pekah on the throne of Israel ? 

773. By whom was the country invaded and made tribatary in th« 
early part of this reign ? 

774. What led to the subsequent siege of Samaria by Shalmaneser? 

775. How long did that siege continue? 

776. Describe the end of the kingdom of IsraeL 

777. Relate the origin of the Samaritans. 

Additional QussnoNd. 

778. What place did Uglath-Pileser occupy in the Assyrian succession ? 

779. What kings of Israel were nearly contemporary with Jotham and 
Ahaz in Judah? 

780. Bv whom was Tiglath-Pileaer succeeded on the throne of Assyria? 

781. How long did the kingdom of Israel subsist after its aepantioa 
from Judah? 

782. Date the following events : — In Judah ; — accession of Jotham ; ~ 
death of Jotham, and accession of Ahaz ; — death of Ahaz, and accession d 
Hezekiah. — In Itrad ,*— accession of Pekah ; — death of Pekah, and tlia 
interregnum which followed; — accession of Hoshea; •— oqptme dt 
Samaria, and end of the kingdom of IsraeL 

788. Give the meanings ol^ ^ Jotham, Ahas ; Pekah, Hoshea. 

I 
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CHAPTER XXXVm. 

Thb Rbigns of Hezbkiah and Makassbh. 

B.C. 725— 641. 

{2 Kings, xviiL I. — xxl 18. ; 2 Chron. xxix. 1.— zzziii. 20. ; Isaiah 

zxxYL 1. — xxxix. 8.) 

Afteb the death of Ahaz, king of Judah (b.c. 725), a general 
reformation of religion was Wgun by his son and successor 
Hezekiah (strength of JehovalOi ^ho is commended in 
Scripture as one of the most pious and zealous princes of the 
house of David. Hezekiah removed the idolatrous Syrian 
nltar whidi had been set up by Ahaz, — re-opened the Temple, 
restoring its services in all their original puntv and splendour, 
—and marked the completion of his work of reformation by 
celebrating the Passover with extraordinary solemnity* Find" 
ing that the people had b^un to bum incense to the Brazen 
Serpent of Moses, which had hitherto been carefully preserved* 
he caused it to be broken in pieces, calling it Nehushtan (a 
piece of brass). He restored to the priests and Levites the 
tithes and first-fruits, of which they had been illegally deprived ; 
Bnd defrayed the expense of the daily sacrifices out of the royal 
treasures. 

As a testimony of the Divine favour, consequent upon illit 
religious and loyal course of conduct, Hezekiah was speedily 
enabled to gain signal advantages over the Tbilistines^ retaking 
fi'om them all the cities of Judah which they had captered in 
the reign of Ahaz, and conquering a considerable portion of 
their own territory, with the exception of Gath and Ga;^ 

In the sixth year of the reign of Hezekiah, Shalmaneser ac- 
complished the overthrow of the kingdom of Israel ; and, as 
Hezekiah had withdrawn the tribute which had been imposed 
upon the kingdom of Judah, there could be little doubt that 
the king of Assyria would seek to push his conquests to the 
south. For the present, however, his arms were diverted to the 
(insular) Tyrians, involving a war of six years, which Shalma- 
neser did not survive ; but Sennacherib, his son and successor, 
soon renewed the demand for tribute, and marched towards 
Jerusalem at the head of a large army. Hezekiah accordingly 
applied himself to strengthening the fortifications of Jerusalem 
in preparation for a siege; and, supposing it necessary to 
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obtain foreign succour, he made an alliance with the Vin^ of 
Egypt. This alliance was displeasing to the Divine Sovereign, 
as manifesting a want of that confidence in His power and 
faithfulness which Hezekiah himself called, upon the people to 
cherish. ''Be strong and courageous" said the king m an 
address to the people, " be not afraid nor dismayed fcM- the king 
of Assyria, nor for all the multitude that is with him : for there 
be more with us than with him : with him is an arm of flesh ; 
but with us is the Lord our God to help us, and to fight our 
battles.** 2 Chron. xxxii. 7, 8. Hezekiah soon found him« 
self disappointed in his expectation of effectual assist-ance from 
Egypt (see Isa. xxx. 1 — ^7.) ; while the king of Assyria had 
advanced as far as Lachish, a city in the south of Judah, which, 
although strongly fortified, could not be expected to offer 
effectual resistance to the arms of the besieger. Under these 
circumstances, the king of Judah made his submission, con- 
senting to the payment of 300 talents of silver and 30 talents of 
gold (135,000^. and 266,000/. )i — & sum so considerable that, in 
order to raise it, he was obliged to drain all his treasures, and 
even to cut off the gold from the doors and pillars of the Temple. 
Sennacherib then turned his arms against Egypt; but, soon 
after, having resolved to complete the subjugation of Judah, he 
again invested Lachish, whence he sent his general Tkrtan, 
accompanied by Rabsaris (i. e. the chief of the eunuchs) and 
Babshakeh (i. e. the chief cup-bearer), with a large detachment 
of his forces, against Jerusalem. The summons to surrender 
made by Kabshakeh was couched in terms most insolent and 
blasphemous. Danger was now imminent, and Hezekiah, 
having repaired to the Temple with his clothes rent in token of 
distress, sent to the prophet Isaiah, desiring him to offer up an 
earnest prayer for deliverance. The prophet returned an en- 
couraging answer, declaring that Sennacnerib should return to 
his o^i country, without having accomplbhed his object, and 
die. At this juncture, accordingly, the king of Assyria, who 
had left Lachish, and was engaged m operations against Libnah, 
received the startling intelligence that Tirhakah*, king of 
Ethiopia (Gush), was advancing against him with a large force. 
He accordingly found himself obliged to make preparations for 
an immediate departure (b.c. 712), in order to meet this 
enemy without delay f, at the same time sending a letter to 
Hezekiah, in which he haughtily threatened him with vengeance 

* A powerful monarch, who has left many monuments, both in Egypt 
and Ethiopia, including one on the walls of a Theban temple, comme- 
morating his successful opposition to the Assyrians. 

t See Herodotus, ii. 141. 
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on his return. This letter Hezekiah humbly spread before the 
Lord ; and again he received the assurance of perfect security, — 
an assurance which was signally ratified in the course of the 
same night, when the angel of the Lord went forth, and slew in 
the camp of the Assyrians 185,000 men. Weakened and dis- 
couraged by this neavy and astonishing loss, Sennacherib 
instantly withdrew to his own dominions, where some time 
afterwards he was put to death by his own sons, Adrammelech 
and Sharezer, while he was worshipping in the temple of the 
national idol Nisroch. It appears probable, from some frag- 
ments of ancient history, that Sennacherib went into Egypt, 
and that the destruction of his army in the night took place 
when he bad advanced against Jerusalem a second time, after 
his return from the Egyptian war. 

During the late period of consternation and distress, Heze- 
kiah found himself labouring under a severe malady, including 
a dangerous boil or ulcer ; and the prophet Isaiah was com- 
missioned to announce to him the>approach of death. In this 
distress, Hezekiah prayed earnestly for the prolongation of his 
life : his prayer was heard, and Isaiah was authorised to promise 
bis recovery, with an addition of fifteen years to his reign ; at 
the same time ordering that a plaister of figs should be laid 
upon the boil, while, as a testimony of the Divine interposition 
on his behalf, the 8un*s shadow went back ten degrees on the 
dial of Abaz,* 

This deliverance from the Assyrian incursion was followed 
by a period of peace, during which the kingdom of Judah 
attained a great height of prosperity, enabling Hezekiah to 
amass considerable treasures. But he set too high an estimate 
npon the wealth which had thus been bestowed on him ; and 
when Merodach-baladan, king of Babylon f, sent to congratulate 
him on his recovery from sickness, he manifested the elation of 
his mind by ostentatiously displaying his treasures to the 
ambassadors. 

This proceeding, dangerous in itself, as tending to excite the 



* It has been observed that this mention of a snn-dial is the first which 
OGCors in history ; and that, tJthough it is impossible to ascertain pre- 
cisely the construction of this dial {Heb. steps, or degrees), yet it may 
be supposed to have consisted of a kind of stairs scientifically built so as 
to mark the progress of the shadow at difierent periods of the day. A 
building of this kind has been preserved near Delhi. 

t Babylon was at this time an Assyrian province; but Merodach- 
baladan iiad usurped the supreme command, with the title of king, during 
a temporary revolt. Mer«dach was the name of a Babylonian idol (Jer. 
I 2.), probably » Mars. BsJadan means ** Bel is his lord." 

u 2 
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eupiditj of the foreigner^, was also highly dis|$1easing to God, 
on account of the pride and worldliness of mind which it re* 
vealed; and Isaiah was sent to the king with a message d 
reproof*, involving a prediction that the wealth laid up m 
Jerusalem should eventually fall into the possession of the ting 
of Babylon. This calamity, however, did not come to pass in 
the time of Hezekiah himself, who ended his days in peace, 
after a reign of twenty-nine years. (b.c. 696.) 

He was succeeded by his son Mavasseh (causing to foi^t), 
who was only twelve ^ears of age when he came to the throne. 
It is probable that this young prince was in the hands of evil 
counsellors ; at all events, he soon began to adopt a line of 
conduct entirely opposed to that of Hezekiah. Abandoning 
the worship of Jehovah, he not only restored the hi^h places 
and erected altars to Baal, but he ventured to build (large) 
altars for the Sabsean worship of " the host of heaven,** in the 
courts of the Temple, and to set up an idol (an image of 
Astarte) in the sanctuary itself, — an act of impiety exceeding 
even that of Ahaz, who closed the Temple when he had sus- 
pended its worship by the Syrian idolatry. Manasseh also sa- 
crificed his children to Moloch, in the valley of Hinnom, and 
practised heathen enchantments. (2 Kings, xxi. I — 9.; 2 
Chron. xxxiii. 1 — 10.) His impiety was equalled only by bis 
cruelty; which was displayed in a rigorous persecution of tiiose 
faithful Jews who reiused conformity to the idolatrous prin- 
ciples and practices which he laboured to establish. These few 
faithful men found their consolation in looking forward, with 
lively hope, to the days of the promised Messi^, which should 
exhibit a perfect contrast to the prevalent corruption of their 
times. The reigns of evil kings constrained pious Jews to long 
and sigh for this expected Deliverer ; while the better times, 
Irbich occurred under good princes, such as Hezekiah and 
Josiah, tended to animate their hope of His appearing. Such 
princes were held up by the prophets as models and pledges of 
the Messiah. 

The flagrant offences of Manasseh did not long remain un- 
punished. In the 22nd year of his reign, Esarhaddon, son of 
Sennacherib, king of Assyria, having strengthene<l his empire 
by renewing the subjection of Babylon, despatched a large 
army to Palestine, which, having first sent into exile the few 
remaining Israelites, marched into Judea. Jerusalem was soon 

* It appears also that Hezekiah was willing to fbrin an alliance with 
Merodacn-baladan against the king of Assyria, from which ha was de- 
terred by the protestations and warnings of Isaiah, 
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taken ; and Manasseh, having been made prisoner, was sent in 
chains to Babylon. (B.a 665.) 

In this condition of distress, the captive king of Judah sin- 
cerely and deeply repented of his sins ; and his humiliation be- 
fore God was soon followed by his restoration to the throne. 
He returned to Jerusalem thoroughly disposed to repair, as far 
as possible, all the mischief which he had done, to encourage the 
true worship, and to uphold all the principles of the Theocracy* 
This wise and religious policy he consistently pursued; and 
during the remainder of his life the kingdom was eminently 
peaceful and prosperous. His reign was longer than that of 
any other kins of Judah or of Israel ; it extended to fifty-five 
years, being three years longer than that of Uzziah. Manasseh 
was not buried in the royal sepulchres, but in his own sepul- 
chre in the garden of Uzza. (b.c. 641.) 

The reign of Hezekiah was distinguished by the illustrious 
prophecies of Isaiah, and also by those of Micah and Nahum. — 
Isaiah (salvation of Jehovah) began to prophesy during the 
latter period, if not in the very last year, of Uzziah king of 
Judah ; and he continued in the exercise of his ofiice through- 
out the succeeding reigns of Jotham, Ahaz, and at least th6 
greater part of that of Hezekiah. There is a tradition to the 
effect that he survived to the times of Manasseh, by whose 
orders he was sawn asunder ; but no reliance can be placed on 
this account^ and it is probably incorrect. Isaiah, who repre- 
sents what has been termed the golden age of Jewish prophecy, 
and who was the principal prophet of that which, on other 
grounds, is denominated the Assyrian period, gave utterance to 
many predictions of Divine judgments to h& inflicted upon 
various nations which had signalised themselves as enemies of 
God's people ; and also announced the overthrow of the king- 
dom of Israel by Assyria. He foretold the deliverance of 
Jerusalem and Judea n*om the invasion of Sennacherib ; but 
be predicted also the coming captivity of the Jews in Babylon, 
together with their subsequent restoration. This restoration 
he described in language involving a prospect of the blessings 
to be conferred by the great Restorer of the human race ; and, 
besides this, he delivered many more direct prophecies (ch. 
xl. — Ixvi.), relating, if not immediately and exclusively, yet 
chiefly, to the person, suflerings, work, and kingdom of Messiah. 

Micah (who is like Jehovah), a native of Moresheth near 
Gath, who lived during the reigns of Jothara, Ahaz, and Heze- 
kiah (in Judah), and of Pekah and Hosbea (in Israel), uttered 
various prophecies concerning boih kingdoms, but especially 

u 8 
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eoncerning Judah. He foretold the fall of Samaria, and thd 
overthrow of the kingdom of Israel. He also predicted the de- 
struction of Jerusalem and of the Temple, — the Babylonian 
captivity, — the restoration and subsequent prosperity of Judah, 
— and the future kingdom of Messiah. 

Nahum (consolation), a native of Elkosh, probably in Galilee, 
who prophesied during the reign of Manasseh, foretold the 
fall or Nineveh, and the overthrow of the Assyrian empire. 

Elementary and General Questions. 

78i. By whom was Ahaz succeeded on the throne of Judah? 

785. Describe the religious character of Hezekiah. 

786. Bv what proceedings did he signalise the early part of his reign? 

787. How did he treat the Brazen Serpent of Moses, and why ? 

788. What national advantages ensued, in token of Difineapprobatiott 
and favour? 

789. At what part of the reign of Hezekiah was the kingdom of Israel 
overthrown by the Assyrians? 

790. How was Shalmaneser diverted from an attack upon Jodah? 

791. What attitude did Sennacherib assume towards Judah ? 

792. What alliance did Hezekiah make as a means of security against 
the threatened Assyrian invasion, and with what result? 

793. On what terms did Hezekiah submit to the king of Assyria, in 
the first instance? 

794. What course did Sennacherib pursue after having made this agree- 
ment with Hezekiah ? 

795. Detail the circumstances of the renewed invasion of Jodah by 
Sennacherib. — Describe the encouragement given to Hezekiah^ and the 
destruction of Sennacherib's army. 

796. Relate the sickness and recovery of Hezekiah. 

797. What was the state of affairs in Judah after the deliverance from 
the Assyrian invasion? 

79d. What conduct on the part of Hezekiah called forth a Dmne re- 
proof ? 

799. How long did Hezekiah reign? By whom was he succeeded? 

800. How old was Manasseh when he came to the throne ? 

. 801. Describe the idolatrous and impious practices which were en- 
couraged by Manasseh in the early part of his reign. 

802. What punishment did these sins bring down npoa Jodah and 
Manasseh? 

803. What was the-condition of Judah during the latter part of Maiu»* 
seh's reign? 

804. How long did Manasseh reign ? How much longer was this reigo 
than that of Uzziah ? 

Additional Questions. 

805. Who succeeded Shalmaneser on the throne of Assjnria? 

806. Who was Merodach-baladan ? 

807. Who was the successor of Sennacherib on the throne of Assyria? 

808. When did Isaiah, Micah, and Nahum, prophesy? Sute, in geoenl, 
the subjects of their prophecies. 

809. Date— the accession of Hezekiah,— destruction of Sennachadb'k 
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tnny, — death of Hezekiah and accession of Manasseh, ~ capture of Jem- 
salem and captivity of Manasseh, — death of Manasseh. 

810. Give the meanings of — Hezekiah, Manasseh; Isaiah, Micab, 
Nahom. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 



The Bbioicb of Amoi?, Josiah, (Shaixum) Jehoahaz, 

!Eoakim) Jehoiakim, jEHOiACHnr (Jechoniah), and 
MaTTAKIAH) ZeDEKIAH. FlUKh GAPTinElB OF JfiBUSALEM 
BT NeBUCHADNKZZAB. 

B.C. 641—598. 

(2 Kings, xxi. 19. — xzv. 22.; 2 Ghron. xxxiii 21. — xxzvi 22.; 
Jeremiah i. 1. — xxxiz. 14.; Eiekiel, Obadiab, Habakkuk.) 

Makasseh was succeeded (b.c. 641) by his son Akoir (per- 
haps, faithful), a wicked and idolatrous prince, who was assas- 
sinated by his own servants, after a rei^n of onl^ two years. 
His son JosiAH (Jehovah heals), although at -that time no more 
than eight years old, was then made king (b.c. 639) ; and, afler 
having been well brought up under the care of the high priest, 
he soon began to give prombe of a reign which makes him 
pre-eminent among the most pious and excellent kings of 
Jttdah. At twelve years of age ne took measures for the over- 
throw of idolatry and the general reformation of religion. 

In the eighteenth year of his reign, Josiah gave directions to 
Hilkiah the high priest to put the Temple in a state of complete 
repair, applving to this purpose the money which, during some 
time past, had been collected at the doors. During the pro- 
in^ss of this work, Hilkiah discovered the original books ot 
Moses, which were then publicly read in the hearing of the king. 
A great sensation was produced by those parts of the sacred 
record which contain heavy denunciations of Divine displeasure 
against the people, with a prophecy of national calamities, in 
case of their transgression of the covenant ; and, when Josiah 
had rent his clothes in token of grief and anxiety, occasioned 
by a conviction that Judah had been actually involved in the 
guilt of the sins specified, he sent a deputation, headed by the 
high priest, to the prophetess Huldah, to inquire of the Lord 
concerning the result. The answer was to the effect that 
Judah was indeed guilty in the sight of the Lord, and that^ at 
no distaal time, the punishment foretold would overtake the 

04 
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nation ; but it was added that, out of regard to the piety of 
Josiah, and his tenderness of conscience, the evil should not 
come to pass in his days. Hereupon the kins conyened an as^ 
sembly of the elders and the people, in which he caused the 
Law to be read, and a soleiun promise of the observance of it 
to be made by all the people in accordance with his own 
example. He then made a circuit of Judah and Samaria, de- 
stroymg all the remnants of idolatry* ; and at Bethel he caused 
the bones of the false prophets to be taken out of their sepid- 
chres and burnt on the altar which Jeroboam had erected, thus 
fulfilling the prophecy in which he had been mentioned by name 
no less than three hundred years before.t On his return to 
Jerusalem, he celebrated the JPassover at the proper season on 
a scale of extraordinary magnificence. (b.c. 622.) 

The reign of Josiah, as a whole, was distinguished by peace 
and prosperity. At length, howeyer, Pharaoh iM echo U^lang of 
Egypt, haying resolved to take adyantase of the weakness of the 
Assyrian empire, marched through Puestine, probably follow- 
ing the route along the sea-coast, with a view to continue his 
march through the plain of Esdraelon, and then, haying ad- 
vanced through the passes of Lebanon, to make hunself master 
of some of the Assyrian possessions west of the Euphrates. 
Josiah opposed his passage on this expedition ; and a battle 
ensued at Megiddo f, in which the king of Egypt obtained an 
easy victory, and Josiah received a wound of which he soon 
after died, b.c. 609, in the thirty-second year of his reigo, 
being the only king of Judah who was killed in battle, nis 
son Shallum was elected by the people as his successor, under 
the more auspicious name of Jehoahaz (Jehovah holds). 
Ailer a short and evil reign of three months, Jehoahaz was de- 
posed and carried into captivity hj Pharaoh Necho, on his 
return to Egypt.§ The conqueror imposed upon the country 
a tribute of 100 talents of silver and one talent of gold, at the 
same time (b.c. 609) appointing as king Eiiakim (Grod raises 



*• The power of Josiah appears to have extended over a great ptit of 
the coimtiy which was fbrmerly subject to the kings of Israel. 

t 1 Kings, xiii 2. ** This kuig, and Cyrus of Persia, are the ODlype^ 
sonaees in Scripture predicted by name long before their birth.**— Attto* 

Jin a part of the plain of Esdraelon near Megiddo ; probably at a spot 
led, after the name of a Syrian idol, Hadad-Rimmon, Zech. xil 41. 
Some suppose Hadad-Rimmon to be only an epithet of the town Megiddo ; 
others reg^wd Hadad-Rimmon as a place near Megidda 

§ The capture of Jerusalem by Pharaoh Kecho is mentioned OMt 
probably) hjr Herodotus, ii. 159. ; iil 5. The name of Kecho is tboml 
among the hieroglyphics in the great hall of Kamak. 
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Qp), the eldest son of Josiah, whose name he changed, by an 
exercise of sovereign power, to Jehoiakim (the Lord raises up). 
Jehoiakim gave an evil character to his reign by the restoration 
of idolatry *, and by rigorously exacting from his subjects the 
money which he found necessary for the payment of the ap- 
pointed tribute to the sovereign under whom he consented to 
hold his crown. 

In an engagement which took pkce at Carchemish on the 
Euphrates (probably on the western bank of that river, at its 
junction with the Chebar), Necho sustained a defeat from 
Nebuchadnezzar, the son of Nabopolassar, king of Baby- 
lon t ; and, as a result of this failure, the power of the king of 
Egypt was henceforth confined within tne limits of his own 
dominions. After this the Chaldeans marched into Judea, now 
left defenceless by the king to whom it had become tributary 9 
and, having captured Jerusalem, and sent^ away some of the 
sacied vessels of the Temple to Babyloii, made Jehoiakim 
tributary to Nebuchadnezzar, now become king of Babylon^ 
and carried away some of the chief men as hostages, including 
Daniel and his companions (b.c. 605)4 It was during this in* 
vasion that the Rechabites took up their abode for a time 
within the walls of the city. (Jeremiah, xxxv.) 

Jehoiakim, persevering in his course of impiety, now re* 
oeived from Jeremiah a solemn warning concerning a second 
bvasion of the Babylonians, destined to issue in the desolation 

* These frequent transitions from one kind of worship to another make 
it probable that there were among the Jews two parties pretty evenly 
balanced, — one idoUtroos, and the other in favour of the pure worship ot 
Jehovflii. 

t Nabopolassar had been sent bv Sardanapalns, king of A8S3nria, as his 
vicerov to Babylon (b. c. 625). llere, however, Nabopolassar established 
himself as an independent sovereign, and afterwards, in conjunction witti 
Cyaxares the Mede, pnt an end to the empire of Assyria, by the capture 
and destruction <)f Nmeveh b. o. 606. The king of BiEibylon thus became 
the head of the Chaldean empire. This empire was afterwards held in 
check by a formidable invasion of the Scythians (Herodot. i 103 — 106), 
who overran a great part of Asia (including Syria and Palestine) during 
« period of (perhaps) nearly thirtv years, but were eventually subdued 
by Cyaxares, and were even employed by the Chaldees in effecting the 
final overthrow of the Assyrian power. Others sav that it was Sarak, the 
last king of Assyria (not Sardanapalns) that sent Nabopolassar to Babylon, 
with a view to defend that city against the Scythians, who had already 
b^me formidable in Asia. The Chaldees were employed by Jehovah 
as a rod for the punishment of his offending people. 

X Some suppose that Jehoiakim himself was carried to Babylon, where 
he remained in captivity three years ; at the end of which time he was 
sent back to occupy the throne of Judah as a vassal of the king of Babylon. 
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of the country, seventy ^ears* captivity of the people^ and other 
heavy calamities, in failure of national reformation. The 
prouhet, having rendered himself obnoxious to the king by his 
faithfulness in delivering these predictions, was obliged to live 
in concealment, employing Baruch to write and publish his 
prophecies. On one occasion of the promulgation of a prophecy 
in this manner, Jehoiakim manifested his impiety by cutting 
with a pen-knife the roll on which Baruch had written from Jere- 
mlah*s dictation, and throwing it into the fire; an act which, at 
the Divine command, was followed b^ the publication of a second 
edition of the prophecy, with an addition of fresh denunciations 
of the impending judgments. 

Not long after, Jehoiakim ventured to withhold the tribute 
which he had paid during a period of three years ; and Nebu- 
chadnezzar gave orders to some of the governors of his pro- 
vinces on the frontiers of Judea (Chaldeans, Syrians, Moabitefl, 
Ammonites) to march against Jerusalem, and reduce it again 
to subjection. Jehoiakim, endeavouring to defend himself, was 
taken prisoner, in which condition he probably soon after died 
(b. c. 598) ; and the people, still holding out against the autho- 
rity of the king of Babylon, raised his son Jeboiachih 
(Jehovah establishes or appoints), or (by contraction) Jechoniah, 
to the throne. Shortly afterwards, however, Nebuchadnezsar, 
having come in person against Jerusalem, asain succeeded in 
capturing the city, and, having made Jehoiadiin prisoner, sent 
him to Babylon.** The conqueror not only pillaged the Temple 
^nd the palace, but sent away to Babylon the best portion of 
the popmation of Jerusalem and JudaJi, including the flower of 
the army and the most skilful artisans, to the number of about 
ten thousand, and appointed as the successor of Jehoiachin 
(b. c. 598) his uncle Mattaniah (^ifl of Jehovah), the third son 
of Josiah, whose name he changed to Zedekiah (righteousness 
of Jehovah), exacting from him a most stringent oath of alle- 

f lance to the crown of Babylon. With the terms of this oath 
edekiah at first faithfully complied; and when the Ammonites, 
Moabites, Idumeans, Sidonians, Tyrians, and tbe neighbouring 
people urged him to combine with them in throwing off the 
Babylonian yoke, Zedekiah, supported by the admonitions of 
Jeremiah, steadily refused to jom the confederacy, and charged 
those Jews who were residing as captives in the kingdom of Ba« 
bylon not to take any measures for the recovery of weir liberty. 

* The conqnest of the Jews bv Nebuchadnezzar is recorded by Berasitt 
(ap. Joseph. Ant. x. IL. 1.). I^he same writer (ap. Joseph. OsmL Ap, i 
19.) refers to the term of $afenty yenrf' captivity. 
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At length, however, in the seventh jear of his reign, Zedekiah 
repudiated the counsel of the prophet, and, relying on the as* 
sistance of Pharaoh Hophra (Or. Apries), king of Egypt*, he 
revolted from the king of Babylon. Jeremiah was now thrown 
into prison ; but, at Bab^rlon, the prophet Ezekiel continued to 
utter predictions of the impending desolation of Judea, to be 
followed by a long captivity of its inhabitants, together with 
promises of peace and security to all who should retain their 
allegiance to the king of Babylon, and persevere in their obe- 
dience to the law of God. It had also been foretold, through 
Jeremiah, that the Medes and Persians would soon be raised 
up to break the power of Babylon. 

Nebuchadnezzar, having heard of the revolt of Zedekiah, im« 
mediately invaded Judea with a large army, and laid siege to 
Jerusalem (about b. c. 590). The approach of an Egyptian 
force gave some prospect of relief to the city after it hiui been 
redu<^ to great extremity ; but the Egyptians soon returned 
when they found that the Chaldeans were preparing to give 
them battle ; and, when Nebuchadnezzar renewed the siege of 
Jerusalem, or radier, began a blockade, all hope of successful 
resistance was at an end. Jeremiah, continuing to predict the 
capture of the city, was cast into a deep dungeon, from which 
he was recalled to his former state of imprisonment only 
through the intercession of an Ethiopian proselyte who was at 
that time the chief officer of the royal household. Again, how- 
ever, his exhortation to surrender was rejected ; and the siege 
was continued until the famine attained such a height that the 
inhabitants of the place were driven to the necessity of devour- 
ing one another for food. At length a general assault was 
made, Jerusalem was taken, and a terrible carnage ensued 
(b. c. 588 or 587, some say b. g. 586, June 20.). Zeaekiah and 
his family contrived to effect their escape from the captured 
city ; but they were speedily overtaken and carried to Nebuchad- 
nezzar, who, having left the conclusion of the siege in the hands 
of his generals, had retired to Riblah, in the district of Hamath, 
on the northern border of Palestine. Having sternly reproached 
Zedekiah with his ingratitude and treachery, the king of Baby- 
lon first caused his sons to be put to death in his presence, and 
then put out his eyes and sent him in chains to Babylon, 
^here at length he died. The destruction of Jerusalem was 
completed by Nebuzaradan, captain of Nebuchadnezzar's guard, 
vrho burned the cit^ and Temple, seized all the treasures he 
could find, and carried away captive the greater part of thd 

* Son of Psammis, son of Necho. 
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people, leaving only a few of the poorer class for the purpose of 
cultivating the land. 

Nebuchadnezzar appointed Gedaliah governor over those 
Jews whom he permitted to remain in their native land, and 
gave permission to Jeremiah to remain, commending him to the 
care of the governor. 

Thus ended the temporal kingdom of Judah, according to the 
repeated predictions of divinely inspired prophets, who nad in 
yam called upon princes and people to abandon their national 
sins. *'A11 the chief of the priests, and the people, trans- 
gressed very much after all the abominations of the heathen ; 
and polluted the house of the Lord which he had hallowed in 
Jerusalem. And the Lord God of their fathers sent to them 
by his messengers, rising up betimes, and sending ; because he 
had compassion on his people, and on his dwelling-place : But 
they mocked the messengers of God, and despised his words, 
and misused his prophets, until the wrath of the Lord arose 
against his people, till there was no remedy.** 2 Chroo. 
xxxvi. 14 — 16. 

The prophets who appeared from the reign of Josiah to that 
of Zedekiah were Habakkuk, Zephaniah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, 
and (perhaps) Obadiah. 

H(d>akhm (embracing ; or, the embraced), under Josiah, an- 
nounced the judgment impending over Jud^, to be inflicted by 
the Chaldeans ; but declared, at the same time, the restoration 
of the people, and the subsequent fall of the oppressor. — Daring 
the same reign, Zephaniah (Jehovah conceals; or, hidden or 
protected by Jehovah) predicted the Divine judigments for sin, 
which were approaching under the form of the Babylonian ac- 
tivity. He also foretold the calamities which should come upon 
the rhilistines, the Ammonites and Moabites, the Ethiopians, 
and the Assyrians, including the fall of Nineveh (which took 
place B.C. 625). He was commissioned to convey to Judah 
promises of mercy upon repentance, running up into predictions 
of the times of Messiah. — The mission oi Jeremiah (Jehovah 
throws, i. e. casts down), son of Hilkiah, a priest of Anathotb, 
near Jerusalem, was of longer continuance, beginning in the 
reign of Josiah, and extending over the times of Jehoahaz, 
Jehoiakim, Jehoiacbin, and Zedekiah. He is regarded as the 
principal of the prophets belonging to the Babylonian period of 
prophecy. He prophesied chiefly at Jerusalem, and especially 
m the lemple ; and he encountered more opposition and p^ 
secution than any other prophet of Judah. He predicted the 
capture or Jerusalem, and the Babylonian captivity, — called 
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for snbmission and obedience to the victors, — and foretold the 
restoration of the Jews *, to be followed bj a state of prosperity, 
which should culminate in the kingdom of Messiah. He like- 
wise predicted judgments about to come upon many heathen 
nations for their sins, and for their oppression of the covenant 
people. — Ezekiel (God strengthens) was carried to Meso- 
potamia, with Jehoiachin and the principal people, in the 
eleventh year before the destruction of Jerusalem ; where he 
resided amongst a colony of captives on the river Chaboras, and 
continued to prophesy during more than twenty years. He 
foretold the evils that were coming upon Jerusalem on account 
of the sins of the people, — the subsequent restoration from cap- 
tivity, — succeedmg conquests and prosperity, — and the king- 
dom of Messiah : and announced Divine judgments to be 
inflicted upon various heathen nations who were enemies of the 
Jews. — The date of Obadiah (servant of Jehovah) is uncertain ; 
only it appears that he prophesied at some time after the 
capture of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar. He foretold the 
destruction of Edom on account of its wickedness, especially its 
pride ; and the overthrow of all the enemies' of Judah. 

Elembntart and General Questions. 

811. By whom was Manasseh succeeded on the throne of Judah? 

812. What was the character of Amon ? How long did he reign ? By 
whom was he succeeded ? 

813. Describe the character of Josiah, as king of Judah. 

814. At what age did he ascend the throne? Under whose care was 
he brought up? 

815. Mention the circumstances connected with the repair of the Temple 
in the eighteenth year of Josiah's reign. 

816. For what purpose did Pharaoh Necho, king of Egypt, lead an 
army through Palestine, in the latter part of this reign ? 

81*7. Where did Josiah give battle to Pharaoh Necho, and with what 
result? 

818. How long did Josiah reign ? By whom was be succeeded ? 

819. How long did (Shallum) Jehoahaz reign? By whom was he de- 
posed? 

820. Who was appointed as the successor of Jehoahaz, and under what 
circumstances? 

821. What was the character of the reign of rEliakim) Jehoiakim ? 

822. Where was Pharaoh Necho defeated by Nebuchadnezzar? 
828. How did this defeat affect the position of Judah ? 

824. Relate the circumstances attending the (first) capture of Jerusa- 
lem by Nebuchadnezzar. 

* In token of which the prophet was directed to buy Hanameel's field, 
in Anathoth, Jer. zxxii. 6 — 12. Compare the purchase of ground 
occupied by the enemy during the siege of Borne under Hannibal, Liv. 
xxvi.ll. 
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825. Describe the impious condact of Jehoiakim when reprovied sol 
warned by the prophet Jeremiah. 

826. What led to the overthrow and death of Jehoiakim ? 

827. How long did Jehoiakim reign ? By whom was he succeeded ? 

828. State the result of the siege of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar in 
the reign of Jehoiachin. 

829. Whom did Nebuchadnezzar appoint as successor to Jehoiachin? 

830. Describe the earlier, and the later, policy of Zedekiah. 

831. By whom was Zedekiah induced to revolt from Nebuchadnezzar? 

832. What was the issue of this revolt? 

883. Describe the final blockade and siege of Jerusalem by Nebuchsd- 
nezzar and his generals. 

834. Relate the destruction of Jemsalem and the captivity of thepeopla 
—What became of Zedekiah ? 

835. Whom did Nebuchadnezzar appomt governor of Judea? 
886. Repeat 2 Chron. xxxvi. 14—16. 

Additional QuEsnoNS. 

837. Give some account of the prophets — Habakkuk, — Zephaniab,— 
Jeremiah, — Ezekiel, — and Obadiah ; and mention the substance of 
their several prophecies. 

838. Date the following events : — accession of Amon ; — death of Amon 
and accession of Josiah ; — death of Josiah, and accession of (Shallum) 
Jehoahaz ; — deposition of Jehoahaz, and accession of (Eliakim) Jehoia- 
kim ;— death of Jehoiakim, and accession of Jehoiachin ; —captivity of Je- 
hoiachin, and accession of (Mattaniah^ Zedekiah ; — accession of Zedekiah 
to the destruction of Jerusalem and tne Babylonian captivity. 

839. Give the meanings of — Amon, Josiah, Jehoahaz, Jehoiakiffli 
Jehoiachin, Zedekiah; — Habakkuk, Zephaniah, Jeremiah, Obadiah. 



CHAPTER XL. 

The Babylonian Captivity. 

(2 Kings, XXV. 22 — 80., and Jer. lii. 31—34.; Daniel) 

Thb land of Judah was not colonised by the conquerors, as 
that of Israel had been, but was left in the occupation of the 
poorer natives, under a Babylonian governor or satrap. Soon 
after the departure of the invading arony, this governor, Gfda* 
liah, was treacherously murdered by a member of the rojsl 
family of Judah, named Ishmael, who, being in league with the 
Ammonites, hoped to make head against the king of Babylon 
and to obtain tne crown of Judah for himself. Ishmael, how* 
ever, was obliged to seek safety in flight ; and, at the same timei 
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manv more of the Jews were carried away to Babylon, (b. c. 

584.) 

Afraid of the vengeance of Nebuchadnezzar for the death of 
Gedaliah, a large number of the Jews who had been leflin their 
native land now migrated to Egypt, carrying with them the 
prophet Jeremiah, who had stronsly protested against their re* 
moval to that country. Some of them were located near the 
Red Sea, others at Taphanes, others at Noph or Memphis, and 
others in the Thebaid; and here they became deeply implicated 
in the idolatry of the land, — a sin for which Jeremiah threatened 
them with punishment, to be inflicted when the king of Babylon 
should become master of Egypt. This conquest of Egypt took 
place shortly (about eighteen years) afterwards. 

The Jews whom Nebuchadnezzar transported to abylon 
found there those of their countrymen who were carried away 
in the reign of Jehoiakim. These were young men of high 
family who had been in the first instance seized as hostages^ 
and were now detained as captives, some of whom, having re* 
ceived the best education, according to the Chaldean institutions, 
and having been found to possess an extraordinary degree of 
intelligence and virtue, were now capable of advancement to 
posts of dignity and influence. One of these youths was 
Daniel (God is my judge), who received the Chaldean name 
Belteshazzar (perhaps, keeper of BaaFs treasure), a pious youth 
belonging to the royal family of Judah, who was eventually 
raised to a post of great dignity at the court of the Baby- 
lonian monarch, and still more highly distinguished as an in- 
spired prophet of the Lord. The following was the cause of his 
advancement. Nebuchadnezzar had been visited by a dream 
which weighed much upon his spirits, and o&which he anxiously 
desired to obtain a correct interpretation. He had, however, 
forgotten even the form or circumstances of the dream itself; 
and, having proposed the matter to his magi, or learned men, he 
found them unable to recal the dream to his mind. For this 
incapacity the enraged king condemned the whole fraternity to 
death ; and in this sentence Daniel and his friends found them- 
selves involved. Hereupon Daniel, having prayed earnestly to 
God for a revelation of^ the secret, was enabled to declare to 
Nebuchadnezzar that in his dream he had seen an image, 
having a head of gold, arms and breast of silver, belly and 
thighs of brass, legs of iron, and feet part of iron and part of 
day ; and that he saw a stone smite the image upon its feet 
&Da break it in pieces, the stone itself afterwards becoming a 
great mountain and filling the whole earth. Daniel then 
<ieclared that the several parts of the image denoted four 
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great kingdoms or empires which shoald successivelj arise, to 
be followed by a kingdom which the God of heaven should set 
up, never to be destroyed,— an interpretation which we now 
understand as pointing to the Chaldean, Medo-Persian, Maoe« 
donian, and Roman empires, to be succeeded by the kingdom 
(church) of Christ.* Nebuchadnezzar recognised his dream; 
and, struck with admiration at the heavenly wisdom by which 
it had been declared to him, he rewarded Daniel with rich 
{)resent8, and with promotion to the high dignity of chief 
mag^an, and governor of the province of Babylon.f This pro- 
motion of Daniel led to a corresponding advancement of tnree 
of his countrymen and personal friends who had hitherto shared 
his fortunes: these were Hananiah {Oodis gracious)^ Mishsel 
(perhaps, of the mighty Ood)^ and Azariah (help of the Lord) \ 
whose names were respectively changed, by the prince of the 
eunuchs, to the Chaldee Shadrach (perhaps, inspiration of the 
jvn), Meshach (of [the goddess] Shaeh)^ and Abed-nego 
(servant of the light or fire). 

Great jealousy was thus excited among the native Babylonian 
nobles, who eagerlv seized what seemed to be a favourable 
opportunity for the destruction of DanieFs three friends. 
Im ebuchadnezar having set up a golden image in the Babylonian 
plain of Dura, with strict orders that people of all ranks should 
fall down and worship it whenever they heard the sound of anj 
kind of music, under penalty of death by fire, these pious Jews 
refused to perform the prescribed act of idolatry ; and, their re- 
fusal having been easterly reported to the king, a conmiand was 
immediately issued that they should be thrown into the funiace 
of fire heated seven times more than usual. They were accord- 
ingly bound and cast into the fire ; but, while the heat of the 
furnace was so great that it destroyed the executioners, the God 
of heaven preserved his servants in complete safety ; and the 
idolatrous monarch was soon constrained to exclaim, with as- 
tonishment, ** Lo, I see four men loose, walking in the midst of 
the fire, and they have no hurt ; and the form of the fourth \» 



* ** These mighty empires were suffered to convulse the world and to 
destroy one another ; and, though their power was so great, yet they 
could not uphold themselves, but fell one after another, and came to 
nothing, even the last of them, which was the strongest and had swallowed 
np the earth. It pleased God thus to show in them the instability and 
vanity of all earthly power and greatness, which served as a foil to wt 
forth the glorv of the kingdom of his Son, which never shall be destroyed."* 
— £dwar& tiiatory of Redemption, Period I, 

t This advancement of Daniel at Babylon, in itself and in its circiuii* 
atances, bears great similarity to the promotion of Joseph in EflTpt 
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like tbe Son of €rod.** The three faithful confesBon were then 
taken out of the furnace and restored to hiffh favour at court ; 
and Nebucliadnezzar made a decree forbicUIing men to revile 
their religion (Dan. ill.). 

Some time after this, Daniel was called upon to interpret 
to Kebucbadnezzar another dream, of a tree cut down to a 
stump, which Daniel declared to foretel the temporary degra* 
dation of the king himself. And the event corresponded to the 
prediction. At 3ie end of twelve months the king " walked in 
the palace of the kingdom of Babylon. The king spake and 
said. Is not this great Babylon that I have built for tne house 
of the kingdom, bv the might of my power, and for the honour 
of my majesty ? While the word was in the king's month, there 
fell a voice from heaven, saying, O King Nebuchadnezzar, to 
thee it is spoken. The kingdom is departed from thee. And 
they shall drive thee from men, and thy dwelling shall be with 
the beasts of the field : they shall make thee to eat grass as 
oxen, and seven times shall pass over thee, until thou know that 
the Most High ruleth in the kingdom of men, and eiveth it to 
whomsoever he will. The same hour was the thing fulfilled 
upon Kebuchadnezzar : and he was driven from men, and did 
eat grass as oxen, and his body was wet with the dew of heaven, 
till his hairs were grown like eagles' feathers, and his nails like 
birds* claws.'' At the end of seven years, the king's reason 
having been restored, he was reinstated on the throne; and 
then, instead of making a boastful and self-glorifyinff speech, he 
himself said, "Now I Nebuchadnezzar praise, and extol, and 
honour the King of heaven, all whose works are truth, and his 
ways iud^cnt : and those that walk in pride he is able to 
abase (Dan. iv.). Nebuchadnezzar died in the forty-third 
year of bis reign (b.c. 561), and was succeeded by his son 
Evil-Merodach. 

The events which have been recorded could not fall to 
raise the reputation of the Jews throughout the country in 
which they had been dispersed. While still, doubtless, exposed 
to some indignities and privations, as foreigners and captives, 
they were yet regarded at least as immigrants of considerable 
value to the state, and they probably enjoyed some consideration 
from the circumstance that several members of the nation were 
high in court favour, and were now occupying posts of authority. 
Nor should it be forgotten that the Jews, during the Baby- 
lonian captivity, while sufiering chastisement for the sins which 
they had committed in their native land, were still fulfilling 
their high mission in the Divine economy, maintaining and dis- 
seminating the knowledge of the true God. 
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At the beginning of his reign, EvD-Merodach rdeased 
Jehoiachin from his long imprisonment of thirty-seven years, 
and placed him at his own table. Jehoiachin died soon after ; 
leavmg his son Salathiel to be recognised by the Jews of Ba- 
bylon as Prince of the Captivity. 

The reign of Evil-Merodach was short. He was succeeded, 
first by Neriglessar, then by Laborosoarchod, and afterwards 
by Belshazzar*, whose impious feast is recorded in the fiftli 
chapter of the Book of Daniel, and who fell by the hands of 
assassins on the night following that feast (b. c. 539) ; thus ful- 
filling the prediction of Daniel, and leaving the throne of 
Babylon to be occupied by Darius the Mede (t. e, most pro- 
bably, Cyaxares IL, son of Astyages, and therefore uncle of 

Cyru8).t 

Daniel, still In high favour, continued to hold office under 
Darius. Seeking his destruction, the Babylonian nobles ob- 
tained from the new monarch a decree that none of his subjects 
should ofier a prayer to any god or man, except himself, daring 
the space of thirty days, under penalty of^ death by being 
thrown to the lions. Daniel, however, conscientiously per- 
severed in his usual devotions, addressed to the Most High ; and, 
upon accusation by his enemies, was sentenced to sufier the ap- 

f)ointed punishment. But God sent his angel and shut the 
ions* mouths. Daniel was preserved in life and honour ; and 
Darius desired that worship should be offered to the living 
God. (See Dan. vi.) 

On the death of Darius the kingdom of Babylon passed to bis 
nephew Cyrus, who was thus placed at the head of the combined 
empire of the Babylonians, Medes, and Persians. At first, 
however, Cyrus was absent from Babylon ; and the government 
was usurped by Nabonadius, who had probablv been appointed 
governor by Cyrus himself. But the career or the usurper was 
short. Cyrus soon appeared before Babylon with his army, and 
captured the city, after having had recourse to the remarkable 
expedient of diverting the course of the Euphrates, and then 
unexpectedly making an assault from, the dry bed of the river 

* But some suppose Neriglessar to be the same as Belsbazzar; and 
that, after the assassination of Belsbazzar on the night of the impioos 
feast, the throne was occupied by Laborosoarchod daring nine montiis; 
at the end of which time the kingdom of Babylon was taken, i.e. peace- 
ably occupied, by Cyaxares, in the right of succession, as being the bfothtf 
of the queen-mother, by Nicotris, wife of Belsbazzar. 

t Thus putting an end to the Chaldean empire, which had commenced 
after the fall of x^ineveh n. c. 606. Cyaxares was, in fact, under the 
power of Cyras ; and the forces of both Medes and Persians were oombiMd 
under the command of Cyras, 
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(b.c. 538} ; tirns fulfilling the remarkable predictions of Isaiah 
(ch. xliy. 28.; xlv. 1.)* in which he had been mentioned by 
name more than a hundred years before. 

Daniel continued to flourish for some time under Cyrus. By 
consulting the previous prophecies of Jeremiah (xxt. 11, 12. ; 
xzix, 10.), he found that the appointed time of captivity, 
seventy years, was now drawing to an end ; and Cyruff was not 
unwilling to recognise the fact that it had been reserved for him 
to set the Jews at liberty, and to reinstate them in the possession 
of their native land. 

The remarkable predictions of Daniel were : — 1. The vision 
of the four beasts ; i. e. the four empires, Chaldean, Medo-Fer* 
sian, Macedonian, and Roman (or, as some suppose, Chaldean, 
Median, Persian, and Macedonian). 2. The vision of the ram 
with two horns, and the he-goat ; t. e. the Medo-Fersian em- 
pire, overthrown by the Macedonians under Alexander. 3. The 
rebuilding of Jerusalem, and the destruction of the city after 
the lapse of seventy weeks (of years) ; t. e. '490 years, about the 
times of Messiah ; with a prediction concernmg His coming 
and making atonement for transgression. 4 A vision an- 
nouncing the fall of the Fersian empire, — the times of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, — and the general events unto the end of the world. 



The events of common history from the death of Solomon 
(b.c. 975) to tJbe end of the Babylonian captivity (b.c. 536), 
-can be described with some degree of precision and certainty. 

With the liistory of Assyria, Syria, and Egypt, we have al- 
ready become sufficiently acquainted, irom its various points of 
contact with the sacred narrative. Our attention may now be 
directed to contemporary events of Greece and Rome. 

About the time of the division of the kingdoms of Judah and 
Israel, the several states of Greece were being formed into 
republics; and their great national festivals and other in- 
stitutions were in course of establishment. Afterwards (b.c. 
1000 — 900) the Argives and Spartans were frequently at war. 

The subsequent century Cb.c. 900-^800), — from the reign 
of Asa to that of Uzziah in Judah, and from Ahab to Jeroboam 
n. in Israel, — included the era of Lycurgus at Sparta; the 
date of whose celebrated legislation (b.c. 817) falls in the 
reigns of Amaziah in Judah, and Jeroboam IL in Israel. At 
this period the principal state in Italy was Alba Longa. 

The next centuir was distinguished, in Greece, by the com- 
mencement of the Olympiads (b.g. 776), in the reign of Uzziah 

of Judah and Jeroboam 11. of Israel, — and by the first Messe* 

X 2 
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nian war (b. c. 743-^723), yerj nearly sjncliroiiifliiig witli ^~e 
whole reign of Ahaz in Jadah, and parts of the reigns of Pekah 
and Hoshea in Israel. The first Messenian war ended (bx. 723) 
in the first year of the siege of Samaria, which was captured la the 
third year (b.c. 721), by Shalmaneser, who thus put an end to 
the kingdom of Israel. Kjome was founded (B.a 753), in the 
fourth year of Jotham in Judah, the fifth year of Pekah in 
Israel, and the seventeenth of Pul in Assyria. Rdmulos died 
(B.C. 717), the tenth year of Hezekiah, king of Judah, lour 
years after the end of the kingdom of Israel. 

After this, the history of Greece presents us with the date of 
Creon, the first annual archon at Athens (b. c. 683), and the 
second Messenian war (b. c. 679 — 662), during the reign of 
Manasseh ; — the legislation of Draco at Sparta, and the in- 
surrection of Cylon, in the twentieth and twenty-first years of 
Josiah in Judah, and the fiftieth and fifty-first of Psanuneticus 
in Egypt. Rome, according to common account, was still 
under the government of kings. 

During we remainder of this period — that is, firom about b. c. 
600 to the end of the Babylonian captivity (536) — the histoiy of 
Greece is chiefiy distinguished by the anairs of Atfaensr Here 
Solon enacted his laws (b. c. 594), in the fifth year of Zedekish, 
king of Judah, the first of Apries (Pharaoh Hophra) in Egypt^ 
the eleventh of Nebuchadnezzar in Babylon, the first of Astv- 
ages in Media, and the twenty- fourth of Alyattes in Lydia. In 
Lydia, which had for some time past been a flourishing^ king^ 
dom, Alvattes was succeeded by Crcesus in 560 ; and the captnre 
of Sardis by Cyrus, which put an end to the kix^dom, took 
place in 546. Pisistratus usurped the government in 560, and 
neld it until 527, when he was succeeded by his sons HippardiuB 
and Hippias, nine years after the celebrated edict of Cyrus 
(536), which put an end to the captivity of the Jews. The ex- 
pulsion of the Pisistratidss from Athens took place b.c. 510. 
At Rome, the regal government continued until the ezpnisicm 
of Tarquin, b. c. 5 10 or 509. 

Elbbcentabt ahd Gbnebal QuEsnovs. 

840. By whom was Gedaliah murdered ? With what design, and with 
what results? 

841. What prophet protested against migration from Jadea into Egjpt? 

842. What was the eflfect of that mimtion ? 
848. State the circumstances which led to the advancement of Daniel 

at the court of Nebuchadnezzar. 

844. Relate the history of Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed>nego (Dan. iil) 

845. Give an account of Nebuchadnezzar^s second dream, and its inter* 
pi'etation (Dan. iv.). 
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^46. How long did NebddiAdnesflur reign? Bj whom wm he snc- 

cnded? 

847. Give the later history of Jehoiachin. By whom waa he succeeded 
as Prince of the Captivity ? 

848. Giye an account of Bdshazzar's impious feast, and of his death 
(Dan. ▼.). 

849. By whom was the kingdom of Babjdon taken at the time of Bel- 
shazzar'a death? 

850. When, whjf and with what result, was Daniel cast into the den 
of lions? (Dan. vi) 

851. By whom was the throne of Babylon occupied after the death of 
Bsrios? 

852. How did Daniel find that, at the accession of Gyms, the period of- 
the Jewish captivity waa drawing to an end ? 

ABDmoHAL Questions. 

853. Give an account of the remarkable predictions of the prophet 
Daniel. 

854. Give a general view of the affairs of common history, as contem- 
poraneous with the events recorded in Scripture, from the death of Solo- 
mon to the end of the Babylonian captivity^ 

855. Date the following events: — death of Nebuchadnezzar ; — death 
of Belshazzar and capture of Babylon by Darius ; — death of Darius and 
acceaaion of Cyrus. 

856. What is the meaning of the name Daniel ? 



CHAPTER XLL 



^M TH£ END 01" THB BaBTLONIAN CaPTIVITT TO TH£ 

Death of '^'Nehshiah.-* £kd 07 the Old Tbstament 

HiSTOBT. 

(Eara, Nehemiah, Esther, Haggai, Zechariaii, Makdii.) 

Ih the first year of his reign at Babylon (b.c. 536), precisely at 
the expiration of the predioted period of seventy years from the 
first captivity under Jehoiakim (BvC. 605), Gyrus issued a decree 
^J which he gave permission to the Jews to return to their own 
country, and to rebuild tlie Temple ; and at the same time he 
i^tored to them the sacred vessels which hud been carried from 
Jerusalem by Nebuchadnessar, and enjoined the governors of 
the several provinces throughout which thev had been scattered 
to assist them in their preparations for the journey.* Many of 
the Jews (the term by which the descendants of Abraham are 

* It has been well remarked that Isaiah's glowing delineation of things 
to oome in connection with the history of Messiah's work and kingdom 
"not unfrequently takes its hue and character from the things whkh 
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henceforth called in Scripture *), including a considerable por- 
tion of the chief families, chose rather to retain their aettleiDeiits 
in Babrlonia ; and the number of those who availed themselveB 
of the king's permission to return to Judea was under 50,000. 
Without loss of time, these set forward on their way to their 
native land, under the prince of the captives, Zembbabd, sod 
of Salathiel (Shealtial, Ezra, iii. 2.), ana therefore grandson of 
King Jehoiakim (Jeconiah), who was now constituted by Gjnu 
governor of Judea, and accompanied bv the high priest Jeahoa, 
son of Jozadak, and grandson of the nigh pnest Seraiah, wiio 
was high priest at the time of the capture of Jerusalem, and 
was put to death by Nebuchadnezzar at Biblah. 

Soon after the arrival of this body in Judea, a general as- 
sembly was convened at Jerusalem, where the Feast of Taber- 
nacles was celebrated, an altar was built, and the daily sacrifice 
restored. Large contributions were at the same time made for 
the rebuilding of the Temple ; and, in the course of the year 
following, the second after the return, the foundations of the 
sacred edifice were laid ; an event which was celebrated widi 
great joy by the majority of the people, while the old men wept 
at perceiving the inferiority of tne projected building as com- 
pared with the magnificence of that which had been destrojed. 

happened in connection with the retum'fVom Babylon. For the one wu 
not only preparative to the other, but typical of it — manifbstiiie, in its 
more important and leading features, the same views, principIeB, ud 
operations, which were to be exhibited in connection with the establish- 
ment of his everlasting kingdom. The low, prostrate».iuid captive con- 
dition of the church before the Lord set to his hand f6f her deliverance, 
— the mighty power of her enemies, and their Heaven-derived right to 
hold her in subjection, — the utter impotence of all idol or creatare power 
to remove the barriers that stood in the way of her rescue, — themerdfol 
interposition of Jehovah's arm, and the peculiar revelation of his power 
and glory in her behalf, — the equally marvellous and unexpected nators 
of his working, threshing, as it were, the mountains, and causing obstades 
apparently insurmountable quickly to disappear, — the blessed securitrof 
his people, even though tossed amid many tempests and still gnashed oa 
by their baffled foes — the prosecution of the Divine purposes in their 
favour, till all had reached the settled order and completeness ooaton- 
plated on the part of Heaven ; — all these lines of procedure distinguish 
the history of the church, and God's dealings towards her, at both the 
epochs in question, though with a brightness and majesty in tiieone esse 
far surpassing that of the other. And the prophet, standmg in ideatmid 
the one class of events, which he considered as already matters of histoiT* 
contemplates and describes the other, which alone he properly predicts, 
under aspects and figures suggested by what was proceedmg around him " 
Fairbairn, Typotoay of Scripture, Part i. ch. 6. 

* Their general denomination was, first Hebrewii^-^tbaa /srasfitei^-^ 
then Jews, 
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The Samaritans, having been refused permission to take part 
m the rebuilding of the Temple, were indignant at the supposed 
afironty and sought means to stop the progress of the work. 
Bj their misrepresentations and influence at the Persian court 
Tarioos impediments were thrown in the way : for several years 
the operations went on slowly ; and on the death of Cyrus they 
were entirely suspended until the second year of Darius 
fiystaspis. 

Daniel remained with Cyrus, who resided during the summer 
at Shushan (Susa), and m the winter at Ecbatana. In the 
palace of Shushan the prophet saw many visions ; and here, 
according to one tradition, perhaps the most probable, he died, 
at the i^e of ninety-one. years, about the fourth year of Cyrus ; but, 
according to other accounts, he died at Babylon or in Palestine. 
Cyrus himself died (b. c. 529), and was succeeded first by Cam- 
byses (b.c. 529 — 522), and tiienby the usurper Smerdis (b. c. 
522). During these reigns the building of the Temple was 
suspended ; but after Darius Hystaspis had come to the throne 
(b. c. 521), the Jews, assured of the favour of the court, and en- 
couraged by the prophets Haggai and Zechariah, set about the 
undertaking with renewed vigour, and resolved not only to 
complete the Temple, but also to rebuild the walls of Jerusalem. 
Again the Salnaritans interfered, employing all their influence 
with Tatnai, the governor of Syria under Darius, to induce him 
to stop the works. The governor, however, made a report to 
Darius in favour of the Jews ; and this report was followed 
by a new edict from the king, confirming the former edict of 
Cyrus, and granting additional privileges to the restored cap- 
tives. In the sixth year of Darius Tb.c. 516), the Temple 
was finished ; the solemn dedication of which was soon after 
followed hj the celebration of the Passover amidst extraordi- 
nary rejoicing. 

The Samaritans refused to continue payment of the tribute 
wMch Cyrus had assigned for the use of the Temple at Jeru- 
Balem ; but Darius confirmed the grant, and strictly forbade the 
recusants to ofler any further molestation to the Jews. 

Palestine continued many years subject to the crown of 
Persia, forming part of the province which was under the 
generad control of the satrap or governor of Syria ; while the 
internal aflairs of the country were administered by native 
governors, or by the high priest for the time being. The 
worship of Jehovah was restored, if not with its ancient mag^ 
nificence, yet without admixture of idolatry ; and the security 
of the country was preserved, under Divine Providence, by the 
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oyersVfldowing pow«r of the great empire to wlueh it now 
belonged. 

DuriuB was auceeeded by Xerxes {b. c. 485); well known in 
aoeient bSstorj on aceouAt fif his vain attempt at the avbjaga- 
tion of Greece.* This prince, called In Scripture Ahasnerust* 
haying divorced his queen Vashti, msmied Esther (whose Jewish 
nanae was Hfldassab, «. e. Hjrrtle), an orphan of the tribe of 
Benjamin, who had been brought up by her uncle MordecaL 
Not long afterwards, Mordecai was enabled to detect a con- 
gpiraey agunst Uie life of the king, which bad been fonned b/ 
aome of ihe friends of Vashti: he communicated intelligeooe of 
this plot through Esther to the king, and the conspirators were 
seised and exeouted. For this Important serriiee, lumerer, 
Mordecai at first reoeiyed no recompense. 

Some years afterwards, however, Haman, an Amalekite, who 
was high in favour at the court of Persia, in'itated -by the ab- 
sence of a mark of respect on the part of Mordecai, obtained a 
decree for the extermination of the Jews t^foughoat the 
empire, and resolved to obtain qtecial permission iar the execu- 
tion of Mordecu upon a gallows, fifty cubits high, whiofa he bad 
erected for that purpose. But by the intei*posifeion of DiTioe 
Providence his des^ns were defeated. At this j uncture 'the king, 
being employed during a sleepless ni^t in heariag the public 
records read to him, was reminded of the important aerrices 
which had been rendered by Mordecai, whom he immediately ad- 
vanced to ereat honour, to the extreme mortification of Haman ; 
and not omy so, but he readily listened to the intercessioD of 
Esther, who, having disclosed her family, vindicated the cha- 
racter of the Jews from the aspersions of Haman, and obtained 
what amounted to a virtual revocation of the ediot against them, 
while the king gave orders that the wieked and treacherous 
Haman should l^ hanged upon the gallows which he had pre- 
pared for Mordecai. Accoraing to tl^ Peniaii oonatitstioB the 
aing*s edict could not be absolutely and dtrectLy rtsvoked ; but 
permission was given to the Jews to de£md themselves against 
their enemies throughout every province of the empire, of whom 

* Hero^ottia (vU. 89.) says that the Spnians of Palestine ftmiiahed 
their auota of ships for the expedition of Xerxes. 

t Ahasnenis waa tira name, or rather the title, of fbur Median and Poniiii 
monarchs mentioned in the Bible and Apocrypha. 1. Dan. ix. 1. Aatyag^^ 
father of Gyaxares IL (Danns the M«d9)^-^2. E^raiv, €. ; pefJiap^ Cam- 
byses..^. Book of B;stbar, Xer^es.^-^ [Tobit xiv. 15.1 Cyaxaies L 
pome» however, suppose that the Ahasueros of the Book of Esther i) 
Artaxerxes Longlmanos. — See Kignx>'s (^chpeediM o/JSMwai LUentMrtt 
Ahaaiiflma. 
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BO jeas ihan 72,000 were destroyed in the conflict which ensiled. 
Tiie deltvjerafice of the Jews j&om this great danger led to the 
ertablisbment of the annual feast of Piirim, in the waj of per* 
petnal commemoratioQ. 

XeRzeawasr succeeded (jlc.465^ by Artaxerzes Longimanm, 
who,. in the seventh year of his reif^i (n* c 459), commissioned 
£aca (lielp, helper), a Jewish priest .and scribe, to repair to 
Jemsalena with auUionty to arrange the civil and ecclesiastical 
affiiurs of Judea, which appear to have been involved in dis* 
order ; asd, ;at the same time, a further invitation was given to 
the Jews to return to their own countrj under the protection 
of the Aewly appointed governor. This invitation was accepted 
by only a small number, not exceeding 6000, including otdj a 
few families of the priests : but many who remained behmd 
contributed offerings &>r the building and service of the Temple, 
which £zra was authorised io collect, in addition to large pre- 
sents «aade for the same purpose by the king and the royal 
family. With this small party and large amount of treasure, 
Ezra started for the banks of the river Ahava, sensible of the 
peculiar danger attending his journey, arising from the violence 
and rapacity of the wandering tribes through wbose country 
he nrast pass, but confiding in the Divine protection, and mani- 
festing that confidence by refusing to demand an escort, lest such 
a reifuest should bring discredit on the worshippers of the true 
God in the estimation of the heathen. Accordingly, the shield 
of the Almighty was over the travellers: their journey was 
safe and prosperous; and at the end of four months they reached 
Jerusalem, about eighty years after the departure of the first 
caravan under Zerubbabel, and sixty years after the restoration 
of the Temple. Ezra immediately set about the reformation of 
abuses. He appointed a solemn fast in token of humiliation 
for past irregularities and offences ; and succeeded in inducing 
the Jews to abandon the practice which had been introduced of 
intermarriage with idolaters from the surrounding nations. He 
also revised and arranged the sacred books.* 

* <*£sra maybe regarded as the legist o( tbe restoration; and ^n 
t«8k which devolved upon him, and which he zealously executed, em* 
braced nothing less than the re-organisation of the nation according to 
the law of Moses and the institutes of David. All that belonged to the 
order of worship, to the rites and festivals, to the classification of famiHes^ 
to the levying of imposts, to the franchises of the Levitical tribe, to the 
sdministcatMHi of justice, — in a word, aU the immense details, the oem-*. 
plete re-establishment, of the internal organisation of the Mosaic state, 
oelonged to the office he had undertaken, and must be viewed,a8 the work 
of this man, whom the Jews have alwavs regarded as a second Mosss.*' 
— KiTTO, Daify Bible lUustratiorUf voh iv. p. 426. 
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At the court of Actaserxes, a Jew, named Ndemiah (Je* 
hovah comforts), was high in office as the king's cup-bearer; 
who, having manifested great concern at the desolate condition 
of the city of his forefathers, obtained leave to repair to Judea, 
armed with a commission to rebuild the walls of JeroBslem. 
This took place in the twentieth year of the reign of Artazences 
(b. c. 446), twelve or thirteen years after the arrival of £cra 
at Jerusalem. By the terms of the royal commission great 
facilities for the execution of his task were given to Nehemiah; 
and accordingly, on his arrival at Jeru^em, this zealous 
servant of God set to work with such vigour that the walls of 
the city were completely rebuilt in the course of fifty-twodaya, 
notwithstanding tne impediments thrown in the way by Sanbal- 
lat, an officer of the Moabites, Tobiah, a chief man of the Am- 
monites, and other enemies of the Jews, — an opposition so 
determined that Nehemiah caused the builders to carry anns 
while engaged in their work, and adopted other means for pro- 
tection against an assault. 

Nehemiah gave zealous support to Ezra, who was still 
engaged in the reformation of reli<pon, and especially in impart- 
ing religious instruction. The book of the law was now pub- 
licly read by Ezra in a solemn assembly, and the interpretation 
given in Chaldee, for the sake of that large portion of the people 
who had been accustomed to that language in Babylon, and 
were ignorant of the original Hebrew : the Feast of Tabernacles 
was celebrated more thoroughly than on any other occasion 
since the days of Joshua; and a fast was observed, during 
which the people made a public confession of their national sins, 
and, after a recital of Gk)d*s wonderful and gracious dealings 
with their forefathers, solemnly renewed their covenant witii 
Jehovah. After some time, probably at the expiration of his 
leave of absence, Nehemiah returned from Jerusalem for the 
court of Persia ; but, abuses having again sprung up, he found 
himself recalled to the scene of his labours.* Here he disoovored 
that Eliashib the high priest had given lodging in the Temple 
to Tobiah the Ammonite ; whom he caused to to removed, with 
all his furniture, in compliance with the law of Moses. He cor- 
rected also the evil practice of marrying idolatrous women, 
which had agun gained head ; enforced the too much neglected 
observance of the Sabbath ; protected the Levites in their rights 
of maintenance, which had been unjustly withholden; and 
abolished l^e unlawful practice of hign and oppressive usuiy. 

* This took place (after the death of Artaxerxes* and the brief reigns 
of Xerxes II. and Sogdianns) daring the reign of Darina Kothos (b.c 
424r-406.) 
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We learn, Iioweyer, from the writines of the prophet Malachi, 
that, after the death of Nehemiah, there was a speedy renewal 
of many of the abuses which he repressed. 

The prophets who appeared after the restoration were H^ni^ 
Zechanah, and Maladii. Haggai (festive), under Darius Hy» 
staspis, was commissioned to exhort the Jews to rebuild the 
Temple, with a promise that the glory of the second Temple 
should be greater than that of the first. At the same time he 
loudly called for the cultivation of inward and spiritual holiness, 
as distinguished from that which is merely outward and cere^ 
moniid ; and he predicted the kingdom of Messiah. — Zeckariah 
(Jehovah remembers), also under Darius Hystaspis, uttered 
some prophecies against heathen enemies, — predicted the re- 
storation of the Jews, — the person, kingdom, and triumphs of 
Messiah (the Branch), — the subsequent rejection of the Jews on 
account of their treatment of the Messiah, — and the proereaB 
of the Gospel. — Malaehi (my messenger, s. e. messenger of Je* 
hovah ; some translate, angelical, or, my angel, or, regarding 
the word as contracted, msel of the Lord), who prophesied 
durin? the second sojourn of Nehemiah at Jerusalem, foretold 
the rejection of the Jews on accoimt of their impenitence, and 
announced the future coming of Messiah, and that of his imme* 
diate forerunner under the designation of Elijah. 

With Malaehi the voice of prophecy ceased among the Jews ^ 
and after his time we find that we have entered upon a period 
of transition in the religious history of that people, and that the 
Divine plan for the establishment of the kingdom of heaven- 
upon earth, although imperfectly carried forward in consequence 
of the sin and negligence of men, is yet making progress. Ute 
Captivity had, to a great extent, accomplished its purpose as a 
process of religious purification in the minds and hearts of the 
chosen people. By means of this discipline, seconded by the 
efforts of tne pious reformers Ezra and Nehemiah, the public 
worship of the true God was finally established, and the old 
tendency to idolatry was essentially removed from the minds of 
all those who chose to return from the land of their captivity, 
and to seek settlement again in Palestine. Attachment to the 
books of the Law and to the other sacred writings had gathered 
strength ; and it continued to sain ground durmg a long-pro* 
tracted absence of living prophets and fresh announcements 
from heaven. And although, m the case of the great majority 
of Jews, the worship of Jehovah degenerated into a dead form- 
alism, or a blind devotion to ritualistic observances, — while, at 
the same time, even their regard for the records of revelation 
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became snperBtitioas, uid sank down into a bearliefls veneratioii 
of the. mere letter of the aacred t^ to the neglect of its 8pint> 
or was mixed up with a apecnlative theoloffj * which too much 
usurped the place of vital and practical region, — jet, on the 
.whole, the Jews aller the C^ptiTitj became extensivdy sub- 
aervii^ to the Divine purposes, as depositaries and guardians 
4>f ^vealed trul^ and witnesses in its favour among snrroand- 
iognalions. 

it is especially worthy of remark that to the period after tiie 
Captivity may probably be traced ike estabfishraent of the 
Stvaqooub, the serrices of which consisted in the reading and 
apposition of the inspired books, and in acts of prayer and praise, 
as distinct from, or rather supplementary to, the ritual worship 
of the Temple. *' To the synagogues, properly so called, w« 
cannot assign a higher antiqidty than «ome period subsequent 
to the BfMbylonidi Cnttivit^: and this event suffioientlj 
accounts for .the rise of i^ institution. The exiles, * by the 
watars of Babybn,* deprur^ of the Temple services, endea* 
voured ie supply the omission by such religious exercises as still 
lay withiii Uieir reach. They prayed wnh their face toward 
Jerusalem (Dan. vL 10.) 4 mej came together, when oppor- 
(ttnitjjr offered, to hear at the mouth of a prophet words of con- 
solation and instruction. More than once in the book of Ezekiel 
we find mention of such assemblies, presided over by the pro- 
phet f^imflelf, siad consisting sometimes of the elders (EzeL jciv. 
I.; zx. 1.), and sometimes of people and elders together (£zek. 
xzsxiiL 31.). Bestored to tiiev native land, the Jews continued 
theae weeUy assemblies, the homilitic services of which would 
be move vamed when the ^fib of prophecy was withdrawn. In 
the book of Nehemiah we have an actount of a religious 
aervioe, which presents a dose resemblance to what afterwards 
became the stated wondup of the synagogue : Ezra the scribe 
aspended a pulpit of wood, read portions of Scriptoxe, which 
(ainoe the ancient Hebrew was 110 longer understood by the 
people) were interpreted by persons appointed for the purpose, 
and the whole concluded with prayer and thank^ving (Nehem. 
▼liL l«^.)* The service on Uiis occasion took place in the open 

* The scribes, or men learned In the law, laid the foundation of Jewish 
theology and theological school^ in whidh the mind was employed upoa 
the examination and classification of revealed truths. Aflt«rwaras (wpt- 
dally under the Ptolemies, in Egypt) Jewish theology was affected by 
an admixture of Platonic philosophy. At the same time there sprang up 
a reverence for tradition and for traditional doctrines and observaoces. 
The aocumulated mass of tradititm and philoeophy became a frdtftil 
soorce of error in doctm^ and. of oomiption in religioos observanoaa 
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air . the firflt ereeiioii of bufldings for the purpose, boldihg the 
weekly Sabbath aasemblieBt 10 probftbljr to be aacribed to the 
extra-Palestine Jews, whose example, however, was speedilr 
followed hf thiBir brediren in Jndea ; and syna^pgnes so mul- 
tiplied that in Jemsalem alone, in otar Loras time, there are 
said to have been, though we cannot bat suspect tiiat the num- 
ber has been exaggerated^ 480 of these struct u r es. The 
remarkable dispersion of the Jews which took place after the 
Captivity, produced a corresponding ^tifHision of the mode of 
worship. . . . And thus in every considerable city of the 
Roman empire, Jews and Jewish synaffogues were, at the time 
of Christ, fuund established. . • . Ferhaps there is no circum- 
stance in iJie history of the Jewish peo[MB more strongly indi- 
cative of a superintending Providence, more clearly intended to 
pre])are the way for the Gospel, than the one before us; 
Christiauity, instead of being, like Judaism, confined to a par- 
ticular locality, was to embrace all within its pale ; but if the 
Jews had not, in their dispersed state after the Captivity, 
formed themselves into synagogues, there would not have 
existed any religious centre to which the promulgation of the 
Go^l could have attached itself, as the apostles, in the exer* 
else of their mission, traversed the world." * 



The period which here lies before us, from b. c. 536 to about 
400, 18 covered by an illustrious portion of Grecian history. 
Athens now rose into power, after the ascendency of Sparta. 
The expulsion of the HsistratidsB fVoni Athens took place b. c. 
510, six years after the Dedication of the Teinple. The date of 
the Ionian war was from b. c. 499 to 495. The first Persian 
war, which immediately followed, was ended by the celebrated 
victory of Miltiades at Marathon (b. c. 490), in the thirty-second 
year of the rei^n of Darius Hystaspis, the forty-seventh after 
the return of me Jews from Babylon, and the twentv-seventh 
after the dedication of the Temple. The invasion of Greece by 
Xerxes, terminated by the battles of Thermopylse and 8alami8, 
took place b. c. 480. When Ezra went to Jerusalem from 
Babylon (b. c. 458), Pericles was rising into power at Athens* 
The first year of tiie visit of Nehemiah (445) is the date of the 
revolt of Eubcea and Megara, and the beginning of the Thirty 
Years* Truce, just before Pericles assumed the chief manage- 
ment of affairs at Athens. The date of the Peloponnesian war 
(b. g. 431 — 404) brings us down to the end of the period of 

, * Lirrov, Bam{>ton Lectures, The Motaic Di^penaatiim etnuedered as 
tntrodKctofy to Christianiiy, Lect vii. 
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the Old Testammt history, after the second yisit of Ndiemiili, 
and to the time of Malacni, who is supposed to haye pro6per<^ 
about B. c. 400. 

Rome, during the same period, was rinng in importance. 
The expulsion of Tarqnin is usually dated b. c. 510 or 509. 
The arrival of Ezra in Palestine (b. c. 458) took place aboat 
forty years after the appointment of the first Dictator (b.c 
4983, and seven years before that of. the Decemviri (b. c. 451). 
And, at the close of this period, about the end of the Pelopoa- 
nesian war (b. c. 404), the Romans were commencing the siege 
of Veil. 

The great writers of antiquity, whose works have come down 
to us, flourished for the most part after the return of the Jews 
from Babylon. Homer, inde^ is supposed to have been con- 
temporary with Solomon, or a little later (Clinton says, b.c. 
962—927). Hesiod came after (b. c. 859-— 824, Clinton) ; ie, 
in the reigns of Joash and Amaziah in Judah, and of Jehu, 
Jehoahaz, and Jehoash in Israel, ^sop is supposed to haye 
flourished about the time of Zedekiah. rytha^ras in Greece, 
Zoroaster in Persia, and Confucius in China, flourished about 
B. G. 550 ; t. e, during the Captivity. .^Bschylus died b. c. 456 ; 
Pindar about b. c. 435, in the time of Ezra. Herodotus lived 
from B. c. 484 to 409 or later ; Thucydides, Sophocles, and 
Euripides, flourished during the age of Pericles, and died 
towards the end of the Peloponnesian war, about the period of 
the close of Old Testament history. Socrates died b.c. 400; 
Xenophon 359 ; Plato 348 ; Aristotle 322 ; Demosthenes 820; 
^schmes 314 ; t. e. from Malachi to the early part of the period 
of the Ptolemies. The great Boman writers belong to a mndi 
later date, beginning wim the age of Augustus. 

Elemehtabt and Gbnsbal Qubstiohb. 

857. When did the seventy yean of the Babylonian Captivity b^ 
and end? 

858. State the substance of the decree of Cyrus, and of his other mea- 
sures for the restoration of the Jews. 

859. How many of the Jews returned to their native land under tae 
provisions of this decree ? 

860. Whom did Cyrus appoint governor of Judea? 

861. Who was high priest at this time? 

862. When did the rebuilding of the Temple begin ? Relate some cff- 
cumstances by which this event was marked. 

868. Who opposed the progress of this work, and with what result? 

864. In what reign was the rebuilding of the Temple renewed? What 
additional work was at the same time undertaken? 

865. By whom were the Jews encouraged in the ezecatioii of theie 
works? 
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866. How did the Samaritaiu again interfere? and with what result? 

867. When was the Temple finished? 

868. What relation did Palestine now-mistain towards the crown of 
Persia? 

869. Relate the history of Esther. 

870. Relate also the history of Haman and Mordecai. 

871. Who was Ezra? Whatwastheobjectof his mission to Jerusalem? 
By whom was he accompanied? 

872. How did Ezra, on this occasion, manifest his confidence in God? 

873. Relate the proceedings of Ezra on his arrival at Jerusalem. 

874. How long after the restoration of the Temple did this take place? 

875. Who was Nehemiah? What commission did he receiye fiom 
Artaxerxes? 

876. By whom was Nehemiah opposed? How did he accomplish his 
work? 

877. Describe the labours of Nehemiah in co-operation with Ezrs, for 
the rdfonnation of religion, in Jerusalem. 

878. What circumstances recalled Nehemiah to Jerusalem after his 
departure for Persia? What measures did he then adopt? 

^9. Who was the last of the Jewish prophets? 

Additional Questions. 

880. By whom was Cyrus succeeded on the throne of Persia? 

881. who was the successor of Darius Hystaspis? 

882. What name (probably) is giyen to him in Scripture? 
888. Who succeeded Xerxes? 

884. Who were the immediate successors of Artaxerxes Longimanus? 

885. Mention the prophets who arose among the Jews after Uie return 
from the Babylonian Captivity ; and state the substance of their prophe- 
cies. 

886. What was, generally speaking, the state of religion among the 
Jews after the Captivity ? 

887. Describe the origin of the Jewish synagogue. 

888. How did the establishment of the synagogue prepare the way for 
the early propagation of the Gospel ? 

889. Give a general view of the contemporaneous events in Grecian and 
Soman history, from the end of the Babylonian Captivity to the end of 
the Old Testament history. 

890. Compare the dates of some of the great writers of antiquity with 
the dates of Scripture history. 

891. Date the following events :>-Decree of Cyrus for the return of the 
Jews; — death of Cyrus and accession of Cambyses; — usurpation of 
Smerdis; — accession of Darius Hystaspis ; — dedication of the second 
Temple ; — death of Darius Hystaspis, and accession of Xerxes ; — death 
of Xerxes, and accession of Artaxerxes Longimanus; — mission of Ezra 
to Jerusalem ; — mission of Nehemiah ; — the reign of Darius Nothus. 

892. Give the meanings of— Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, Haggai, Zecha- 
riah, Malachi 
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CHAPTER XLIL 

JSTMSLYAL BETWEBir THB H18TOBIB8 OF THB OlD TmnAMMKT 

AND THE New. 

(Book of the Maccabees; Joeepfans; Greek and Bonun Aatbora.) 

Under the dominion of Persia, the Jevrt of Palestine were ruled 
at first by their own native governors, subordinate to the satrap, 
or governor-general, of Syria; but, after the death of Kehetniah, 
the annexation of Palestine to Syria was more complete, it^ 
civil government being more immedlfltely in the hands of the 

fovernor of that country. Henceforward no more governors of 
Palestine were appointed ; but the Syrian satrstp appears to 
have employed the Jewish high priests as his delegates in the 
administration of civil affairs. This combination of temporal 
and spiritual jurisdiction led to many evils ; especially as the 
nomination of the high- priesthood itself was now claimed by 
the governor of Syria. On the death of the high priest 
Joiada (b. c. 397), Jonathan I. succeeded him ; but Joshua, the 
brother of Jonathan, havinor been appointed by Bajoses, gnvemor 
of Syria, demanded the office. A conflict took place between 
the two brothers, during which Joshua was slain in the inner 
court of the Temple ; an event which brought Bajoses to Jeru- 
salem, who, having sternly rebuked the disorders which had 
arisen, imposed a tax upon the lambs offered in sacrifice, which 
the Jews continued to pay until after the death of Artaxerxes. 
Jonathan I. was succeeded in the high priesthood by his son 
Jaddua (b. c. 350), who zealously upheld the Mosaic institu- 
tions as restored under the reformations of Ezra and Nehemiah. 
He expelled his brother Manasseh, for the legal offence of 
having married a heathen, the daughter of Sanballat, governor 
of Samaria * ; who hereupon (about b. c. 332) obtained fit>ui 
the king of Persia (Darius Codomanus) permission to erect a 
temple on Mount Gerizim, of which Manasseh became high 
priest. (See Luke ix. 51 — 66. ; John iv. 9 — 29. ; viii. 48.)- 

The Persian yoke was by no means oppressive to the Jews : 
and, generally speaking, the country enjoyed protection and 
tranquillity under its new masters. This state of things con- 
tinued until the victory obtained over Darius by Alexander 
tlie Great (b. c. 330), and the c o nsequ e nt establishment of the 

♦ This account rests on the authority of Josephus, Antiq* xi, 7. 2. 
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Macedonian empire in the cast. The conqueror treated the 
Jews with leniency, notwithstanding some acts of hostility w^ich 
they had committed against him ; having been conciliated, it is 
said, by the appearance of a solemn procession which advanced 
to meet him on his approach to Jerusalem, headt'd by Jaddua, 
the high priest, in whom Alexander declared that he recognised 
a figure that had appeared to him in a vision before he left 
Macedonia, foretelling the success of his expedition. (See 
Dan. ii. 39 ; viii. 2, 6 ; vii. 20, 21 ; x. 20 ; xi. 2—4.) At all 
events, the conqueror received the Jews into his new empire on 
favourable terms, granting them especially the preservation of 
their national laws and religious institutions; and he afterwards 
bestowed privileges of the highest order on large numbers of 
Jews who settled themselves in his newly built capital, Alex- 
andria. At the same time the Macedonian monarch displayed 
some severity towards the Samaritans. He took possession of 
Samaria itself; and, having driven out the inhabitants, left it 
in the occupation of Macedonians; whereupon the refugees 
retired to Shechcm (Sychar). Jaddua was succeeded in the 
high priesthood of the «rews by Onias I. b. c. 324. 

Upon the dissolution of the short-lived Macedonian empire, 
which was divided among Alexander's generals (b. c. 322), 
Palestine found itself in an uneasy position between the two 
new kingdoms of Syria and Egypt. At first it was attached 
as a province to Syria, under Xiiomedon ; but soon after, on 
occasion of the overthrow of Laomedon by Ptolemy Lagi 
(Soter) king of Egypt, and the subsequent capture of Jerusalem'*' 
by the conqueror, the country was annexed as a province to 
Egypt Many Jews were now transported to Egypt, where they 
were settled probably in the same region as that which was oc- 
cupied by their ancestors in the time of the patriarchs (Goshen) ; 
in addition to those who had formerly migrated to that country 
under the protection of Alexander. Some were established 
as colonists in Lybia and Cyrene; while others took up their resi- 
dence at Alexandria, which city was soon largely inhabited by 
Jews. 

Except during a brief interval, after a defeat of Ptolemy Lagi 
by Antigonus, the Jews continued many years subject to 
Egypt under the Ptolemies (Ptolemy Lagi, b. c. 323 — ^283 ; 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, B.C. 283—247; Ptolemy Euergetcs L, 
B. c. 247—222 ; Ptolemy Philopater, b. c. 222—205 ; Ptolemy 

* Agathacidefl(ap. Joseph. Qmt Ap. i. 22) speaks of the Jewish ob- 
servance of the Sabbath as having given occasion to the capture of Jeru- 
salem by Ptolemy Lagi. 

T 
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Epipbanes, b. g. 205 — 182). For the most part thOT were in 
high favour with these sovereigns, and received from tbem. many 
privileges. Under tlie patronage of Ptolemy Fhiladelphus» Alex- 
andria produced the Greek* version of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
which, from a tradition that seventy persons were engaged in 
the work of translation, is commonly called the Septuagint. At 
length, in the reign of Ptolemy Epipbanes, Antiochus III. (the 
Great s king of Syria, succeeded in detaching Palestine and 
other provinces firom the crown of Egypt. This took place 
after the Jews bad been under the Egyptian away, with slight 
interruptions, during nearly a century ."f 

Under Antiochus, and his successor Seleucus Philopater, the 
Jews continued to retain their former privileges, including 
the free exercise of their religion ; but, upon the accession of 
Antiochus Epipbanes to the crown of Syria (b. c. 175), they 
became involved in serious troubles. Dissensions had for some 
time past existed among the Jews, arising from the growing 
influence of a Hellenising party, z. e, a party disposed to conform 
to Grecian idolatry, which found its adherents especially 
among the upper classes. And, at length, a conflict having 
taken place between Jason and Menelaus, to whom Antiochus 
had sold and resold the office of high priest, the Syrian kin<r, 
choosing to regard Jerusalem as in a state of revolt, advanced 
against it with his troops, and filled the place for a season with 
pnHatre and slaughter (b. c. 172). Antiochus himself entered 
the Temple, which he first plundered and afterwards desecrated 
by offering swine in sacrifice. These violent proceedings were 
followed by a proclamation establishing the observance of 
Grecian idolatry in Palestine, and forbidding the worship of 
Jehovah, under penalty of death, a penalty which was often 
inflicted by the Syrian troops % upon those faithful servants of 
the Lord who conscientiously refused compliance with the 
heathen mandate. The Temple at Jerusalem was now dedi- 
cated to Jupiter Olympius (b. c. 167); and that on Mount 
Gerizim to Jupiter Aenius. 

Some of the Jews apostatised ; but others, indignant at the 
recent consummation of their wrongs, broke out into revolt, 
under the leadership of the priest Mattathias, of the family of 

* In consequence of the conquests of Alexander and his snccessors, Greek 
had now become the almost universal language of educated persons 
throughout the civilised world. 

t Ninety-eight years. Palestine was reunited to Egypt in 188 ( hot 
was restored to Syria in 176. 

X Compare the massacre of French Protestants by the diagooos « 
Louis XlV. 
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the Asmonsans, who were descended from Pbinehas, the son of 
Eleazar. Mattathias gathered around him a number of adhe- 
rents who boldly resisted the tyrannical power of Syria, and 
punished the idolatrous compliances of many apostatising Jews. 
At his death he lefl the command of the patriotic forces to his 
soil Judas, commonly surnamed Maccabseus, a name said to 
have been derived from the motto which he bore on his standard, 
consisting of the first letters of the Hebrew words (£xod. xv.- 
11) denoting, Who w like unto thee amonng the gods, O L(yrdf 
or else from a single word signifying a hammer or mallet, ap- 

Slied as an epithet to Judas, to denote his prowess. Hence 
ndas aRd his descendants are called Maccabees; while they 
are denominated Asmonaana from Asmonseus, the great grand- 
father of Mattathias. Under the command of the valiant and 
skilful Jadas, who succeeded Mattathias (b.c. 166), the Jews 
successfully carried on a war of independence against Antiochus, 
and defeated several of his generals at the head of large armies, 
with a force greatly inferior in numbers. As a result of these 
victories, Judas obtained possession of Jerusalem, where he- 
purified the Temple and restored Divine worahip; an event 
which the Jews afterwards commemorated by an annual festival 
(see John, x. 22). Antiochus died (b.c. 164) in a fit of rage, 
and smitten, as lie himself said, by the hand of God, in punish* 
ment for the impieties and cruelties which he had committed in 
Judea. After his death, Judas persevered in his successes and 
became governor of Judea (b.c. 163) ; in which independent 
position he continued to resist all the forces of Syria, together 
with the treachery of apostate and disaffected Jews. Judas 
was slain in battle (b.c. 161); and the work of liberation was 
completed by his brothers Jonathan and Simon. Peace witli 
Syria was concluded by Jonathan (b.c. 156) ; who afterwards 
combined in his own person the office of High Priest with that 
of chief civil governor (or subordinate prince), of the Jews 
(b.c. 153), leaving his successor in possession of his twofold 
dignity. Jonathan, having been treacherously put to death, 
was succeeded by his elder brother Simon (b.c. 143), who was 
constituted Ethnarch (or independent prince) and High Priest 
of the Jews by Demetrius Nicator ; and from this time the 
country, under the Asmonsean priest-princes, was free from the 
Syrian yoke. The faith and heroism of the Maccabees had been 
the means of carrying forward the great work which had been 
begun by the Captivity ; and the Jews now did more than ever 
towards the fulfilment of their mission, subsisting as an inde- 
pendent people, and bearing witness to the unity of the true God, 
in face of the surrounding nations, among whom many of them 

y 2 
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were everywhere dwelling. And it remained only for a better 
dispensation than that of Moses to bring to light a truth, founded 
in(ked on monotheism, but of a still higher order, and more 
completely adapted to enlighten and to bless the world. 

John, surnamed Hyrcanus, the son of Simon (b.c. 135 — 108), 
enlarged the boundaries of his principality by the conquest of 
Samaria and Idumsea, destroying the Samaritan Temple on 
Mount Gerizim (b. c. 130), and constraining the Idumseans to 
adopt the customs and worship of the Jews ; but afterwards he 
became the means of fermenting those internal dissensions 
which issued in the subjugation of Judea by the Romans. The 
Asmonseans were now no longer satisfied with the rank of eth- 
narch ; and Aristobulus, the son of John Hyrcanus, assumed 
the title of king (b.c. 107). He was succeeded on the throne 
by his brother Alexander Janneeus (b. c. 105) ; who enlarged 
his dominions by conquest over the Philistines, Moabites, Am- 
monites, Gileadites, and part of Arabia Fetnea, — butdis^ced 
his reign bv acts of crueltv, and hastened his own death by nabit> 
of debauchery and indolence. Alexander Jannsus was suc- 
ceeded on the throne by his queen Alexandra (b. c. 79) ; soon 
after whose death (b.c. 70), the succession was violently contested 
in favour of each of her two sons, Hyrcanus and Aristobulus. 
In the course of this rivalry, the two brothers appealed to the 
Roman general Pompey, who took occasion from this appeal to 
march against Jerusalem, which he captured, with great 
slaughter (b. c. 63), after a resolute siege.* Pompey entered 
the Temple, but abstained from plundering it ; he destroyed the 
fortifications of Jerusalem, and reduced the country to the con- 
dition of a Roman province annexed to Syria. Some years 
afterwards, Crassus, governor of Syria, carried off the treasures 
of the Temple (b.c. 54). An alliance with the Romans had i 
been formed by Judas Maccabseus, and maintained by his sue- | 
cessors, not without considerable cost ; and it probably would | 
have been impossible, under any circumstances, long to preserre 
Palestine in a state of independence of the great western power !> 
but the catastrophe was hastened by the vices of the Jews, and| 
especially by the opposition of the two rival sects of the Pha* k 
risees and Sadducees, who respectively ranged themselves on^ 
the several sides of the two claimants of the crown. * 

Here it is needful to observe that, after the Captivity, there 
sprang up among the Jews three large sects, or philosophico- 

• The capture of Jerusalem bv Pompey is mentioned br Cicero, Pro 
Flacco, c. 28; Strabo, xvi. 2; 'facitus, Hist v. 9; Flonii ill. 9; Aiu- 
mianus Mnrcellinaii, 14. Die Cassias affirms that this capture was ocrs- 
sioned by the Jewish observance of the Sabbath; zxx>i. 15—17; iO, 23. i 
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religious schools, — the Pharisees (who have been briefly de- 
scribed as Jewish Stoics), the Sadducees (Jewish Epicureans), 
and the Essenes (Jewish Pythagoreans ; ascetics). The Pha- 
risees were so called as being separate^ i. e. claiming to be 
peculiarly holy and devout, — or as being expounders^ sc. of 
the sacred books. They were distinguished by their hieh es- 
teem of tradition, and their scrupulous adherence to ali pre- 
scribed rites and ceremonies, — an adherence which they super- 
stltiously substituted for the due observance of more weighty 
moral obligations, and for the cultivation of spiritual and 
practical piety. The Sadducees, who derived their appel- 
lation most probably from a Hebrew word signifying 7W or 
righteous (not, as the Talmud says, from a teacher named 
Zad(»k), rejected tradition, and proposed to adhere only to the 
fundamentals of the Mosaic religion ; which, however, they 
(Uluted, or explained away, by their philosophic speculations and 
lax principles of morality. The Essenes made httle account of 
doctrines and of ceremonies, as upheld either by the Pharisees 
or by the Sadducees ; and devoted themselves to a contempla- 
tive life, and to the practice of ascetic observances.* 

* For a full account of these sects, see Home's Introduction to the Holy 
Scriptures, vol. iii. chap. vi. sect ii. § 1. ** We may notice in Judaea," says 
Dr. Angus, in \i\9 Bible Hand-book, **the direction which the mind of man 
everywhere takes as true religion decays. There was first the traditional 
tendency, under whose influence foreign human elements were mingled 
irith the Divine. Forms which compressed and destroyed the substance 
of piety were substituted for such as grew out of it ; t&e law was made 
void through traditions. In the place of the real essence there came the 
dead ceremonial. This was Pharisaism, or legal Judaism. But extremes 
confirm one another. The foreign additions introduced by one sect were 
disowned by others ; and with the rejection of the additions came the 
rejectioa of much that was true. Hence arose Sadduceism or rationalistic 
Judaism, ending often in infidelit}'. In time, it was earlier than Phari- 
saism ; but it never flourished till that system became prevalent. Neither 
error met the wants of men of warmer devotional feeling. The Pharisees 
believed too much, the Sadducees too little. Both failed, in the opinion 
of this third sect, to see the import of Scripture, which is not on the surface, 
but beneath, and must be reached by profound meditation and allegorical 
interpretations. Hence arose the Essenes, the representatives of the monas- 
ticism of all ages. How easy to avoid the errors of others, and yet have 
errors no less fatal of our own I It is worthy of remark Uiat tlie three 
Grecian sects, — the Stoics, the Epicureans, and the P3rthagoreans, — did 
not differ widely from these Jewish sects. Sir John Malcolm has also 
shown that the three chief Mohammedan sects fell into the same errors. 
The Sunis are the traditionists ; the Sheas adhere to the Koran ; and the 
Sufijs sought their religion in what Mohammed called internal Divine 
pensation (History 0^ Persia, ch. xxii.). — Later than the time of our Lord, 
these sects were known by different names. The Pharisees were called 
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Fotnpej, having thus put an end to the Asmonsan dynasty, 
left Hyrcanns in possession of the high priesthood, and <^rried 
-away Aristobulus to Rome. During this high priesthfKKi, An- 
tipater, a powerful Idumjean, received from Julius Cesar an 
appointment as ruler of Judea, nominally under Hyrcanus, but 
really in immediate dependence on the Roman dictator (b.c. 
47) : his sons, Phasael and Herod, were afterwards raised by 
Mark Antony to the dignity of tetrarchs: and, eventunlly, 
after the death of Fhasael, Herod was made king (b.c. 40). 
The new sovereign, thus nominated by the Romans, and sup« 
ported by their power, was lonff engaged in a conflict with 
Antigonus, son of Aristobulus, wno laid claim to the crown ; 
but, after the capture of Jerusalem by Herod, assisted by tbe 
Romans under oogius, the president of Syria (b. c. 37)? this 
rival was at length subdued, made prisoner, and put to death. 
Herod had previously married Mariamne, granddaughter of 
Hyrcanus, with the view of strengthening his influence among 
the Jews by this alliance with the representative of the 
Asmooaean family. It was this Herod, commonly called the 
Great, who, probably with a view to conciliate the Jews, who 
had become extensively disaflected on account of his patroDa^re 
pf heathen customs and idolatrous worship, rebuilt the Temple 
on a scale of great magnificence. And during this reign our 
Savioub was bom ; in connection with which great event 
Herod manifested his cruelty by the massacre of the infants at 
Bethlehem, hoping to destroy among them the babe, whose 
nature and mission he little knew, but who had become an 
object of his jealousy by having been publicly spoken of as the 
new-born king. The cruelty of Herod had been already dis- 



successivel^P' Babbinists (disciples, that is, «f the rabbis, or great teachen) ; 
Cabalists (t. e. traditionists) ; and Talmudista. Those who held tbedoc- 
trine of the Sadducees on the supremacy of the literal text of the Penu* 
teuch, though not holding their other errors, were called Karaites, or 
Scripturists. The Essenes also are known in history as Therapeatc (i t. 
soul physicians) ; though some think that this name was nven to a dis- 
tinct, but similar, sect. (Burton's Bampton Lectures, liote 82; and 
Neander's Church History, 1.) It is instructive to observe that, while 
the Pharisees used traditions for the discovery of truth, the Saddncees 
used rationalistic logic for the same purpose, as did the schoolmen in later 
times ; and that these sects owed their origin to the tendencies of human 
nature, and the decay of spiritual religion." How obvious, in this case, 
as in many others, is the application of those words, **you all are right* 
and all are wrong." Each party was, to a certain extent, right in ad- 
hering to its own system, but wrong in entirely rejecting the othen; 
right in attaching importance to religious truth or sentiment, but wrong 
in the ttndervalnation» or want, of practical pi^ty. 
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flayed in the murder of the aged Hyrcanns, of his frandson, 
brother of his own wife Mariamne, — of Mariamne hera^, — and 
even of his own three sons by her, on account of their Asnaonean 
descent. Herod died of a loathsome and torturing disease,af1ter 
b reign of 37 years (b.O. 4). He left, as his successor in Judea, 
Samaria, and Idumsea, his son Archelaus ; makitag his other sons, 
Herod Antipas and Herod Philip, tetrarchs, — the former of 
Oftlilee and Pessea, the latter of Traehonitis, Gaulanitis, Ba* 
tatiea, and Paneaa. After a turbulent reign of about nine 
^earg, distinj^uished by insurrections and disturbances arising 
chiefly from his own misgovernment, Archelaus was deposed by 
Augustus, and banished to Yienne in Gaul ; and Judea became 
a Roman province, under the government of procurators, who 
resided at Ctesarea, a town which had been built by Herod the 
Great ; Herod Antipas and Philip beitig still permitted to retain 
their respective tetrarchies. Thus, at the time of our Saviour's 
uiinistry, death, and resurrection, the sceptre had departed 
from Jud^ (Gen. xlix* 10) ; while, even at the time of his 
birth, it was in the hands of an Idumteatt, having long since de^ 
parted from the house of David. 
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The interval which elapsed between the histories of the Old 
Testament and the New (about B.C. 400 to the year a.d.) 
is marked in general history by — the Decline of the Persian 
Empire, whicE terminated in 332, — the Rise and Progress of 
the Empire of Alexander the Great (334 — 323),— and, after 
the distaemberment of that empire, the eras of the Ptolemies 
in Egypt, the Seleucidse in Syria, and of other generals of 
Alexander in different parts of the world, — which at length 
were absorbed in the Roman Empire. 

In Greece, after the Peloponnesian war, the power of Athens 
declined ; the peace of Antalcidas (b. c. 387) led to the pre- 
(lominance of Sparta ; the battle of Leuctra (b.c. 371) gave 
the supwiority to Thebes; which lasted until the battle of 
Mantinea and death of Epaminondas, b. c. 362. Then came 
the rise of Macedonian power under Philip, and the establish- 
ment of the Empire under Alexander the Great after the de- 
struction of Thebes b.c. 335, three years before the date as- 
signed to the building of the Samaritan Temple on Mount 
Gerizim. 

Rome, during the same period, rose to the possession of 

universal dominion. The date of the first Punic war was 

264—241, while Palestine was suSbring from the wars between 
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Egypt and Syria; the second Punic war, SI 8 — 201, whHe 
Palestine was under Antiochus I. ; the third, 149 — 146, termi- 
nating in the fall of Carthage (146) during the period of the 
Maccabees. 

About the same time, the Romans were engaged in wars 
with Macedonia, the fourth of which (149, 148) terminated 
in the conquest of that country; leaving the rising State 
master of Greece, Macedon, Epirus, and Thrace, soon to be 
followed by further successes. Then came a period of in* 
temal dissensions under the Gracchi (133—121), during the 
time of John Hjrcanus; and the civil war of Marius and 
Sylla (88 — 82), m the reign of Alexander Jannseus. The 
first Triumvirate (of Csesar, rompev, and Crassus) was formed 
B.C. 60, after Pompey had reduced Syria to the form of a 
Roman province (65). The war between Csesar and Pompey 
began in 49, and ended with the battle of Pharsalia (48), when 
Caesar became Dictator, who in the following year (47) <4)« 
pointed Antipater ruler over the Jews. Csesar was assassi- 
nated in 44, and the following year witnessed the second 
Triumvirate (of Antony, Octavianus, and Lepidus). The 
defeat of Antony at Actium, leaving Octavianus master, took 
place B.G. 31. The victor (who immediately confirmed Herod 
the Great in his kingdom) soon after became EiiPEBOB, under 
the name of Augustus, b.c. 27« and retained ihe dignity until 
his death a.i>, 14. 

Elementabt aitd Gsnbbal QuBsmoKSb 

893. How were the Jews governed, at first, under the dominion of Fbeba ? 

894. What change afterwards took place, and when? 

895. By whom was Joida succeeded as high priest? 

896. What circumstances attended the successes of Jonathan T.? 

897. Who was the successor of Jonathan I. ? 

898. What gave occasion to the erection of the Temple on Mount 
Gerizim ? 

899. What treatment did the Jews experience daring their subjectioa 
to Persia? 

900. What was the position of Judea after the £all of the Persian em- 
pire? 

901. Describe the visit of Alexander the Great to Jemsalem. 

902. Under what power did Judea fall after the dissolution of the Maoe- 
donian empire? 

908. When was the Septuagint translation of the Old Testament made? 
Why is it so called ? 

904. By whom was Palestine detached from Egypt and annexed to 
Syria? 

905. Describe the troubles which occurred in Judea under Antiochiu 
Epiphanea* 
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906. WhowasMattathias? Belate his patriotic efforts, and their nsnlta. 

907. Who succeeded Mattathias in command of the Jews, during their 
yrsLT of independence? 

908. Why are Judas and his descendants called Maccabees? Why 
Asmonaeans? 

909. Belate the success and exploits of Jndas Maccabsnis. 

910* What circumstances attended the death of Antiochos Epiphanes? 

911. By whom was Judas succeeded in his command and career of 
victory ? 

912. What position was assumed by Jonathan after the conclusion of 
peace with Syria? 

913. What title was f<iven to Simon by Demetrius Nicator? 

914. What was» thenceforward, the position of Palestine with regard 
to Syria? 

915. £elate the achieyements of John Hyrcanus, son and sncoessor of 
Simon. 

916. What mischievous line of internal policy did he adopt? 

917. What title was assumed by his son Aristobulus? 

918. By whom was Aristobulus succeeded ? 

919. By what events was the reign of Alexander Jannnus distinguished ? 
What was his personal character? 

920. By whom was Alexander Jannteus succeeded ? 

921. who were the two sons of Alexandra ? To whom did they appeal 
concerning the succession, and with what result ? 

922. fiy whom was the Temple afterwards plundered? 

923. Who was Antipater? What position did he occupy with regard 
to the high priest Hyrcanus? 

924. Who were the sons of Antipater? Which of them became king 
of Jndea? 

925. Who was the rival of Herod ? By irhom was Herod assisted, and 
with what result? 

926. Who was the last member of the Asmonaean family? 

927. Whom did Herod the Great marnr, and with what political design ? 

928. What large national work did Herod accomplish ? 

929. What was the character of Herod the Great? Detail some of his 
(melties. 

930. How, and among whom, were the dominions of Herod the Great 
divided ? 

931. By whom was Archelaus deposed? And what was the subsequent 
political condition of Judea? 

932. At the time of our Saviour*s birth, under what government were 
Jndea, Galilee, and Persea, — Trachonitis, Gaulanitis, Batanea, and 
Paneas? 

ADDmONAL QuEsnoKS. 

933. What circumstances contributed to the subjection of Judea by the 
Bomans? 

984. Give some account of the Pharisees, — Sadducees, — and Essenea. 

935. Date — ^the death of the high priest Joiada, and succession of Jona- 
than L ; —X death of Jonathan I., and succession of Jaddua ; — erection of 
the Temple on Mount Gerizim ; — conquest of Darius by Alexander, and 
establishment of the Macedonian empire ; — death of Jaddua, and sue 
cession of Onias I. ; -^ the reigns of the Ptolemies in Egypt ; — detachment 
of Palestine from Egypt and its annexation to Syria, by Antiochus III. ; 
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— the accession of Antiochns Epiphanes;— capture of Jerosftlem by An- 
tiochus Epiphanes ; — desecration of the Temple under Antiochns £pi- 
phuies ; — death of Mattathias and accession of Judas Maccabsni ; -> 
death of Antiochus Epiphanes ; -^ death of Judas Maccabeens, and acces* 
don of Jonathan ; — peace with Syria ; — murder of Jonathan, and acces* 
sion of Simon; — death <^ Simon, and accession of John Hyrcanns; — 
death of John Hyrcanus, and accession of Aristobulus; — death of Aris- 
tobulus, and accession of Alexander Jannsus ; — death of Alexander 
Jannaeus, and accession of Alexandra ; — death of Alexandra ; — captoK 
of Jerusalem by Pompey ; plunder of the Temple by Crassns ; — appoint- 
ment of Antipater as ruler of Judea ; — capture of Jerusalem by Herod 
(the Great) ; — rebuilding of the Temple ; — death of Herod the Great 

936. Give a general view of common history, as contemporaneous with 
the events which occurred in Judea during' the interval between the 
histories of the Old Testament and the New. 



CHAPTER XLm. 

ThJB BntTH ANB SASLT LtFE OF Jb8U8 ChBIST. 

(Matt, i, ii.; Luke, i. ii.) 

The Divine preparations for the coming of the Messiah were 
now complete, and the time of His appearance had arrived.* 

* ** Why more than 4000 years were permitted to elapse between tbe 
first intimation to fallen man of a future Saviour, and the actual fvM- 
ment of the promise, must ever remain a mystery unfathomable by humsn 
reason. Meanwhile, we may be sure that the advent of the Measiah wu 
delayed no longer than was necessary ; and one at least of the reasMU of 
the delay we may surmise to have been, the necessity of a previous process 
of preparation, to fit the world for the reception of the GospeL Thongb 
we have no reason to suppose that the full effects of the Fall were at first 
manifest, the sacred history as well as uninspired traditions lead us to 
suppose that the seed of evil gradually developed itself; yet, once con* 
menced, the descent was rapid, and the wickedness of man became w 
great that it needed a universal uid sweeping destruction to purge tb« 
earth. Bestored in the person of Noah and his family, and placed under 
a covenant of natural mercies, the human race again commenced its down* 
ward course ; the knowledge of the true God became lost, or obacnred by 
the adjuncts of superstition ; and, no standard of ri^ht and wrong pre- 
eenting itaelf, save th^ imperfect work of the law vrritten on the nitortl 
heart, men became not only fearfully depraved, but, with fewexoeptioUi 
unconscious of their fallen state, and therefore indifferent to the means o( 
recovery from it Had the Saviour appeared in the world at this stage 
of its moral progress. He would have found it unprepared for the nonf^ 
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These preparations consisted chieflj in the coarse of events 
T^hich befei the chosen people from the calling of Abraham 
down to the subjugation of Judea hy the Romans, and like^ 
wise, more or less, in the civil, intellectual, and moral progress 
of the w<H*ld at large, under the immediate direction, or the 
overruling providence, of Almighty God. 
We have already seen that God made a revelation of Him^ 

tion of the truths which centre in His person and work. Hence the 
Cikurseporsaed by the Divine wisdom was to lead our race through a gra- 
dual course of preparatory training, by means of which the most influential 
portions of it, at least, might be Htted to embrace the Gospel, whenever 
it should please its Divine Author to propound it to their acceptance. 

** As regards the heathen world, this process of preparation was merely 
negative. The heathens were left to themselves, in order that, by actual 
experience, they might become convinced of man's inability to restore 
the interrupted fellowship between himself and God. A conviction of 
Imman weakness, and of the folly of the popular systems of idolatry^ 
together with a general craving amongst earnest inquirers for some un- 
questionably Divine revelation to remove the obscurity which hung over 
their present condition and Aiture prospects; this was the amount df 
illumination, if it may be so called, vouchsafed to the pagan world. En- 
lightened heathens, at the first advent of Christ, were prepared to receive 
Christianity, simply because every school of philosophy and every my- 
thical syste]# had confessed its insufficiency to meet the spiritual wants 
of man. But it is obvious that something more than this was necessary 
to secure a footing for the Gospel, whenever it should be promulgated. 
There needed to exist somewhere a positive groundwork of religious 
knowledge, with which Christianity might connect itself; an outline of 
irbich Qiristianity should be the filling up. Especially was it desirable 
that such a foundation and such an outline should exist in the particular 
locality in which the promised Saviour was to be born, and where His 
earthly pilgrimage was to run its course: such a favoured spot would 
form a centre, whence the rajrg of Divine light might be disseminated 
throughout the world. This special and positive preparation for the 
Gospel was efiected by an immediate exercise of Divine power. One 
people, while yet in the loins of its progenitor Abraham, was selected to 
oe the repository of such revelations concerning Himself and His designs 
as it should please God to communicate ; and, at a period when probkbly 
idolatry was universal, this progenitor of the chosen people whs separated 
from his country. and kindred, and, with his posterity, made the subject 
of a special covenant. In due time, when the descendants of the Patriarch 
had become sufficiently numerous to form a nation, they were led forth 
from their place of temporary sojourn, and put in possession of the land 
promised to their fathers ; receiving, at the same time, through the medi- 
ation of Moses, that code of law, civil, moral, and ceremonial, under which 
they continued to exist until the destructicm of the Temple. It was 
amongst this people, placed thus under a peculiar economy^ that Christ, 
1vhen he came, was to find existing such a measure of religious knowledge, 
and such elementa of religious feeling, as should make the transition from 
Jadaism to Christianity easy and natural." — Litton, Bampton Lecture^, 
Lwt 1. 
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self and His will to tlie Jews, including a special promnlsation 
of the moral law, expounded and enforced by the pro^ets ; 
while at the same time He imposed on them the observance 
of a ceremonial institute which served partly to maintain them, 
as depositaries and guardians of Divme truth, in a state of 
separation from the heathen, — ^partly to produce in them an 
especial desire for a system of more pure and spiritual wor- 
ship, — and partly also to foreshadow the person, offices, and 
work of the Redeemer, who was about to take His human 
nature from their race. At the same time, prophets concurred 
in keeping up the expectation of the Redeemer's advent, an<] 
in designating his personality and sphere of action. By the 
discipline of the Babylonian exile, followed by the zeal and 
successes of the Maccabees, and aided, no doubt, b^ the moral 
effect of heathen persecution, especially under Antiochus £pi- 
phanes, the Jews had become firmly established in mono- 
theistic principles, or the recognition of the one true Grod ; 
and by their dispersion they were made to bear witness to 
ihis truth among all nations of the earth, which were now 
politically united under the Roman sceptre, and had attained s 
nigh degree of intellectual refinement and power, chiefly by 
means of the lantniaore and literature of Greece. •The Greek 
language was also made directly subservient to the Divine 
purpose as the appropriate and appointed vehicle of revealed 
truth in the inspired writings of the New Testament. 

The dispersion of the Jews, which had been effected partly 
by the Babylonian exile, and partly by more or less voluntarr 
settlements in R^ypt and elsewhere, contributed to the pro- 
pagation of the (rospel in more ways than one. The residence 
of the descendants of Abraham in all parts of the known 
world, together wirh the existence of a Greek version of the 
Old Testament Scriptures, had the effect of extensively pro- 
ducing at least some measure of acquaintance with the Dirni 
procedure under the ancient dispensation, and of disseminating 
m the West that expectation of a coming Deliverer which had 
already become prevalent throughout the East. Besides this, 
the early spread of Christianity was assisted by the presence 
of many Jews from different countries at Jerusalem when the 

treat events of the Gospel dispensation took place ; and also 
y the circumstance that a footing was almost everywhere 
prepared for the Apostles when they should go forth to pro- 
claim the doctrine of Christ. Wherever these heaven-sent 
messengers arrived, whether in Asia or in Europe, they found 
some of their own countrymen established as settlers amon? 
the inhabitants of the place ; and they found also synagogues 
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iu which they could immediately declare their mission among 
their assembled brethren. If anj of tbe Jews believed, dis- 
ciples were at once gained, who, as new teachers and co* 
operators, were in a position to render services of peculiar 
value in each locality: and when, as usually happened, the 
Jews rejected the Gospel, and even proceeded to persecute 
the Apostles, this very circumstance was made useful, in 
giving, at least, notoriety to the presence of the Apostles, and 
in exciting inquiry concernin the substance of their preaching. 
At the same time, the Jews were, for the most part, restrained 
from proceeding to extremities against the liberty and lives of 
the Apostles by the ever-present and overshadowmg power of 
Home. 

There are, indeed, several reasons why we must not fail to 
recognise, in the vast dominion of Rome, a great providential 
preparation and prearrangement for the publication of the 
Gospel. It was a ^eat point that, by this means, there ex* 
ht^d the utmost facility of intercourse between all parts of the 
known world. And especially, it was of the utmost import- 
ance that, whatever might be the animosity and malice of the 
Jews in their opposition to the Gospel, there was always at 
hand a sufficient power, indifferent to the matter of dispute, 
but intent on the preservation of the public peace, and there- 
fr)re able and ready to preserve the Apostles and others from 
the infliction of overwhelming injury. And it is worthy of 
remark that this means of protection was extensively em- 
ployed by the ^reat Head of the Church for the security of 
his people. When a miracle was needed for this purpose, it 
was wrought; but, for the most part., the instrument em- 
ployed was the authority of the Roman magistrate, supported 
bjr the Roman arms. Just as Egypt gave shelter to the pa- 
triarchs, and became the cradle of tne Israelites as a nation, 
so Rome, with its protecting power, and its appliances of civi- 
lisation, afforded security, and opportunity of development, 
to the infant Church of Christ. And it is also worthy of 
remark that, as Egypt, after having unconsciously accom- 
plished the design of the Most High by furnishing a home to 
the nascent people, proceeded to oppress them, so also Rome, 
having undesignedly fostered the early Church, eventually 
became its persecutor, first by worldly opposition, under the 
Emperors, and afterwards by ecclesiastical or spiritual oppres- 
sion, under the Papacy. In both cases, the act of persecution 
effected a work of purification and of disentanglement, again 
subservient to the ultimate designs of the Almighty Sovereign 
and Redeemer of His people. Even so far as the agency of 
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Borne may appear to have been at first hostile to the Church/ 
— a8 in the crucifixion of our Saviour under Pontius Pilate, — 
that power was really made subservient to Him who had 
signified what death he should die ; while there can be little 
doubt that the political circumstances of Palestine, involving 
a separate jurisdiction of Jndea and Galilee, contributed Uv 
form an earthly safeguard for our Saviour, during the ap- 
pointed period of His life and ministry, by providing Galilee 
83 a safe retreat from the malice and machinations of tne Jews. 
At the same time, the superstitions and philosophies of the 
heathen world had become effete ; idolatry had passed into its 
last stage of absurdity by the deification of the living emperors 
of Rome ; and there was a general desire and inquiry after 
something better, — some revelation of truth, to take the place 
of convicted falsehood, — some manifestation of ^' the unknown 
God,'* to displace the vanity and delusion of idols, — something 
(although none knew what) to make all mankind eminentlj 
good and happy; and for this they had learnt, imperfectly 
and vaguely, to be looking to the East.* The Jewish religion 
also had reached a point of development, beyond which, in its 
contact with human infirmity and sin, it appears that it wa3 
not adapted to advance. Burdened with a load of tradition, 
and corrupted b^ the admixture of mere theuloi^ical learning 
and of philosophic speculation, it was of itself powerless for 
the accomplishment of further good, and was valuable only as 
preparatory to a higher dispensation, which its existing weak- 
ness and deficiencies had taught its own best disciples to desire. 
And to this it may be added that the oppressions under which 
the ereat body of the Jews were suffering, — partly civil, at 
the hands of their Roman masters, who made all their pro- 
vincials pay dearly for the benefits of a 8tron«; government,— 
and partly ecclesiastical, from the Jewish hierarchy, and the 
leaders of religious sects and parties, — must have contribated 
to awaken in their minds at least some indefinite longing for 
the prevalence of liberty, peace, and truth. 

And now the time had come, not only for the universal ex- 
tension of the revelation already made to the Jews, but for 
a further and more perfect dispensation, for which the Mosaic 
economy had been designed to prepare the way. The eternal 
G^ was now about, not only to make Himself known to man- 
kind, but to dwell among them in the person of the Incarnate 
Son ; and not only to declare to them His power and wisdom 
aa the Creator, and His authority as their moral govemor, bat 

* Suetonius, Vapanan, 4; Yirg. Edoff. 4. 
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also to display His love by tbe accomplishment and proclama« 
tlon of Redemption from sin, misery, and death, in a way 
which none but Incarnate Deity could accomplish. The 
Jewish dispensation, which had been, to a great extent, a 
shadow of good things to come, was now to give way to the 
substance. That system had included all that was true in 
natural religion, with the important addition of pointing out, at 
least in principle, by type and shadow, the right method of recon- 
ciliation, as a gift and appointment made by God, not as a 
purchase emanating from the will and purpose of man. The 
Christian religion, proceeding still further, took up into itself, 
or embodied, all that was true and permanent in the earlier 
dispensations ; and was enriched, not only with further reve- 
lations, but also, and chiefly, with the all-important addition of 
that great fact so long prefigured and foretold, — the redeem- 
ing work of Christ, and the life-giving Mission of the Holy 
Spirit, for the equal benefit of the whole human race, as one 
spiritual body, one Universal Church. 

Among other predictions concerning the coming Messiah, 
tt had been repeatedly and emphatically foretold that He should 
spring from toe royal house of David. And accordingly the 
eternal Son of God, having taken our nature upon him m an 
extraordinary and miraculous manner, was bora of a virgin 
named Mary, who, although at that time living in obscure 
poverty, was lineally decended from the Jewish monarch. 
Mary had been betrothed, or promised in marriage, to a 
member of the same tribe, named Joseph; but, before theyi 
were married, it was announced to Mary by an angel that she 
should give bbrth to the Sun of the Highest, to be called Jesus, 
because he should save his people from their sins; and this 
message was confirmed by another Divine communication made 
to Joseph in a dream, m which he was commanded not to be 
afraid to take unto him Mary his wife. 

It may be here remarked that the genealogy recorded by St. 
Matthew is considered on good grounds to be that of Joseph, 
and so, legally, that of Jesus ; while that of St. Luke is the 
genealogy of Mary, and so the natural or real pedigree of Jesus. 
It is also worthy of observation that St. Mark commences his 
Gospel with the beginning of our Saviour^s public ministry. St. 
Matthew traces up his (human) genealogy to Abraham,-* St. 
Luke carries up the same genealogy to Adam, — and St. John 
declares that (as to his higher nature) he was ^^ in the beginning 
witn God, and was God." The first three Gospels contain chiefly, 
although not exclusively, a simple statement of the facts 
and events of our Saviour's life, together with a plain account 
of his shorter sayings, his parables, and his direct addresses to 
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the people concerning practical points of duty ; while St. John 
reLites more at length his discourses in controyersy with the 
Jews, and his higher teaching to his disciples, relating to his own 
Divine nature and mission, and the spiritual relations of God 
and man. The former present us with three independent 
narratiyes, for the most part parallel with each other, whence 
they are sometimes called synoptical ; but St. John writes in the 
tone of an Apostle rather than in the style of a biographer. 
The three synoptical Gospels relate chieny the events of our 
Lord*s mission in Galilee, down to the period of his last yisit 
to Jerusalem ; whereas St. John records chiefly his works and 
discourses at Jerusalem, on occasion of his successiye yisits to 
that place. The order of events is not strictly or professedl/ 
chronological in either of the Gospels ; it seems to have least 
ef this character in St Matthew, most in St. Luke. St 
Matthew appears to have written chiefly for Jews, St. Mark 
for Gentiles, St. Luke for both Jews and Gentiles, St. John 
for Christian readers ; the special design of the latter having 
been, probably, to combat speculative or doctrinal errors 
which had sprung up, and to declare those great spiritual 
truths which these errors either counterfeited or opposed. 

Mary and Joseph resided in Galilee ; but, when the time of 
our Sayiour*a birth drew near, they were summoned to Beth- 
lehem, a yillage, or small town, south of Jerusalem, the original 
seat of the tribe of David, in order to the enrolment of Joseph 
under a census, most probably of Palestine, if not of the Roman 
empire, which (although not fully carried out until ten yean 
afterwards, when Cyrenius was governor of Syria) was at this 
time decreed by the emperor Augustus, and appears to have 
been effected in some of its initiatory processes. 

On this occasion, the place was unusually crowded with 
strangers, who had been brought up by the census ; and hence 
Mary and Joseph were obliged to take up their lodging in the 
stable belonging to an inn (khan or caravanserai), because 
there was no room for them in the inn itself. Here, and under 
these circumstances, the birth of Jesus took place, in the latter 
part of the reign of Herod the Great in Judea, and during the 
reign of the emperor Augustus at Rome, most probably in the 
year of Rome (a.u.c.) 749, about five years before the com- 
monly receiyed date of the Birth of Christ, or the vulgar era, 
A.D., ue, A.u.c. 754. This great event was marked by some 
unusual and striking occurrences. In the first place it was an- 
nounced by angelic messengers to some shepherds keeping 
nightly watch over their flocks in the neighbourhood of Beth- 
lehem ; who immediately went into the town, where they foaoA 
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Joseph, and Mary, and the habe lying in a manger. In dae 
time — that is, forty days after his birSi — the infant Jesus was 
carried to the Temple at Jerusalem, where the child was pre- 
sented to the Lord, and the purification of Mary was performed 
acoordins to the Mosaic law, with the payment of the usual 
ransom for a first-born son. On this occasion, a strain of 
thanksgiving and prophecy was uttered by a devout man named 
Simeon, who, like other good men of his time, had been " wait- 
ing for the consolation of Israel ; ** and this utterance was con- 
firmed by a similar declaration on the part of an aged widow 
named Anna. 

About the same time a star appeared to certain magi, — or 
learned men belonging to some eastern country, perhaps 
beyond the Euphrates, — ^which they regarded as a token of the 
birth of a wonderful personage, in accordance with an expec- 
tation that. had now become prevalent among the heathen. 
Following the guidance of this star, they came to Jerusalem, 
saying, "Where is He that is bom King of the Jews ? " and 
expressing a desire to offer him their homage. This inquiry 
created a great sensation in Jerusalem, and excited the jealousy 
of Herod ; and, when it had been declared by the expounders 
of the law that Bethlehem was the plaoe appointed for the 
birth of the Messiah, Herod instructed the "wise men" to search 
for the child in that place, and to report to him the spot in 
which he lay. They went accordingly to Bethlehem, and by 
the continued guidance of the star were conducted into the 
presence of the new-born babe, to whom, prostrating themselves 
m his presence, they made offerings of gold, frankmcense, and 
myrrh. Having thus accomplishc^i the object of their journey, 
they were warned by God in a dream not to return to Herod ; 
and they returned into their own country by another way. Upon 
this, in a fit of rage and jealousy, Herod ordered all the infants 
at Bethlehem under two years old to be put to death, hoping 
bj this cruel measure to make sure of his victim, whom he had 
begun to regard as his rival. The infant Jesus, however, had 
been removed beyond the reach of his malice; for, inconsequence 
of a Divine monition conveyed to Joseph in a dream, the holy 
family had already set out for Egypt ; in which country they 
remained until after the death of Herod, when, under Divine 
direction, they returned to Palestine, and settled in Nazareth, 
a town of Galilee. The tyrant who commanded this massacre 
of innocent children was "that Herod whose crimes, com- 
mitted in violation of every natural feeling, ever urged him on 
to new scenes of cruelty ; whose path to the throne, and whose 
throne itself, were stained with human blood ; whose vengeance 

z 
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f^aiDst conspirators, not satiated with their own destmedoo, 
demanded that of their whole families ; whose rage was hot, up 
to the very hour of his death, against his nearest kindred; 
whose wife, Mariamne, and three sons, Alexander, Arbtohulns, 
and Antipater, fell victims to his suspicions, the last just before 
his death ; who, in a word, certainly deserved that the emperor 
Augustus should have said ofhim, * Herodis mallem porcus esse, 
quam filius.* It was that Herod who at the close of a blood- 
stained life of seventy years, goaded by the furies of an eiii 
conscience, racked by a painfid and incurable disease, waiting 
for death, but desiring life, raging against God and man, and 
maddened by the thought that the Jews, instead of bewailio<; 
his death, would rejoice over it as the greatest of blessings, 
commanded the worthies of the nation to be assembled in the 
circus, and issued a secret order that, after his death, they 
should all be slain together, so that their kindred, at least, 
might have cause to weep for his death.** .... ^'Thus io 
the very beginning of the life of Him who was to save tbe 
world, we see a foreshadowing of what it was afterwards to be. 
The believing souls, to whom the lofty import of that life 
was ' shown by Divine signs, saw in it the fulfilment of their 
longings; the ]^ower of the world, ever subservient to evil, 
raged against it, but, amid all dangers, the hand of God 
guided and brought it forth victorious.'* * 

Herod died, at Jericho, in April, a.u.c. 750 (common era 
B.C. 4), shortly before the Passover. He was succeeded by 
his sons, Archelaus as Ethnarch of Judea, Samaria, and Idames, 
Herod Antipas as Tetrarch of Galilee and Persea, and Philip as 
Tetrarch of Batanea, Gaulanitis, and Trachonitis (countries 
included in the ancient Bashan). 

Jesus passed his early years at Nazareth f, in the honse of 
Joseph, who was by trade a carpenter. It was the custom of 



* Neander, Lift of Chritt, book i chap. liL § 20. 

t " It is one peculiarity of the Galilean hills, as distinct from those of 
Epfaraim or Juaah, that they contain or sustain green basins of table- 
land iust below their topmost ridges. . . . Such is Nazareth. Fifteen 
gently rounded hills ' seem as if they had met to form an enclosure' for 
this peaceful basin, — ' they rise round it like tbe edge of a shell togaaid 
it from intrusion. It is a rich and beautiful field ' in the midst of these 
green hills, abounding in gay flowers, in fig- trees, in small gardens, hedges 
of the prickly pear ; and the dense rich crass affords an abundant pasture. 
. . . The village stands on the steep slope of the south-western side of 
the valley. . . . From the crest of tne hills which thus screen it, eipe- 
eially from that called Nebi Said, or Ismail, on tbe western side, is one of 
the most striking views in Palestine ; Tabor, with its rounded dome^ oo 
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Joseph, in obedience to the law, to go up to Jerusalem every 
year at the feast of the Passover. On these occasions he was 
accompanied by Mary ; and, when Jesus had attained the age 
of twelve ^ears, a period which the Jews regarded as liie date 
of transition from childhood to youth, he also was included in 
the party. On their return, the child, afler having been sup- 
posed to be, probably with other youns persons, m tJie com- 
pany or caravan of neighbours and friends, was found to be 
missing ; a circumstance which Immediately led, first to a strict 
inquiry throughout the company, and then to the return of 
Mary and Joseph to JerusJem with a view to prosecute the 
search. At lensUt, on the third day, th^ found him in the 
Temple (t. e, wiuiin the precincts of the Temple), among the 
doctors, engaged in listening, and asking questions: when, 
in answer to their natural expression of surprise, conjoined 
with an intimation of the anxiety which they had experi- 
enced on his account, Jesus said, *'How is it that ye sought 
me? Wist ye not (did ye not know) that I must be about 
my Father's business ? " Neither Joseph nor Mary compre- 
bended the meaning of this saying; but it remained among 
those which Mary treasured up m her memory, and pondered 
in her heart. 

After this Jesus returned to Nazareth. Here he " increased 
in wisdom and stature, and in favour with God and man " 
(Luke ii. 52.) ; living in dutiful subjection to his mother and 
nis reputed father, and, most probably, in the society of brothers 
and sisters, the children of Joseph and Mary after their mar- 
riage (Mat. i. 25.; xiii. ^b,\ Mark iii. 31.; Luke viii. 12.; 
John ii. 12. ; vii 3.). 

Elemehtabt and Genkhal QUBSTIOirB. 

937. When, where, and ander what clrcunstances, was our Saviour 

bom? 

938. Who was emperor of Rome at that time ? Who was king of Jndea ? 
989. Relate the visit of the magi, or wise men £rom the east, to Beth- 
lehem. 



tbe south-east; Hermon's white top in the distant north; Carmel and 
the -Mediterranean Sea to the west ; a conjunction of those three famous 
mountains probably imique in the views of Palestine ; and, in the nearer 
prospect, the uplands in which Nazareth itself stands, its own circular 
basin behind it ; on the west, enclosed by similar hills, overhanging the 
plains of Acre, lies the town of Sepphorieb. . . ; on the south and south- 
^t, lies the broad plain of Esdraelon. . . These are the natural features 
yhich, for nearly thirty years, met the almost daily view of Him who 
increased in wisdom and stature within this beautiful seclusion.*' — Stan- 
^ Binax cmd Falestine, part ii ch. x. 
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940. What measure did Herod adopt in conseqaence of that visit? 

941. Describe the character of Herod the Great. 

942. How was the infant Jesus protected from his cruel design? 

943. Where did the holy family take up their residence after their retom 
from Egypt? 

944. Kelate the circumstances connected with the first visit of Jesos 
to Jerusalem, when he was twelve yean old. 

945. What was his subsequent mode of life» until the beginniog of his 
public ministry? 

Additional Questions. 

946. Describe the Divine preparations for the coming of Christ and the 
publication of the Gospel. 

947. With what subject do the Gospels severally commence? 

948. What is the difference between the genealogies of St. Mlitthew 
and St Luke? 

949. State, generally, the character and contents of each Gospel. 

950. What was, probably, the true year of our Saviour's birtb, A. u.c 
and B. c. ? How does it differ from the common era A. d. ? 

951. Date the death of Herod the Great. 

962. By whom was Herod succeeded, and how were his dominions par- 
titioned ? 

953. Describe the situation of Nazareth, and the prospect which the 
neighbourhood commands. . 



CHAPTER XLIV. 



Beginning of oub Lord's public Ministry. — ^Fibst Pass- 

ovEB. — ^CiRcuiT or Galilee.. 

Our Lord lived in retirement until he was about thirty yean 
of age; when a signal for the commencement of hia ministry was 
given by the acts of a divinely appointed harbinger. It was 
now A. u. c. 779, a. d. 26. Tiberius was emperor of Rome, 
having been associated with Augustus in 765, and having 
become sole emperor in 767. From the time of the deposition 
of Archelaus in 759, Judea had been a mere province of the 
Roman empire, under the local government of procurators, one 
of whom, Pontius Pilate, entered on his office in the spring of 
779. The other two sons of Herod retained their tetrarchies in 
absolute dependence on Rome. The high priest was Josephns, 
surnamed Caiaphas ^778 — 790) ; and the president of the San« 
hedrim was Annas, the father-in-law of Caiaphas, wtio had been 
high priest (760—767 ).♦ 

* ** Hardly a state or kingdom in the world experienced so many vicis- 
situdes in its government and political relations as did Judea during the 
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Six months before the birth of Jesus, John was born of 
Elizabeth, the wife of Zacharias, a priest who resided in the 
hill country of Judea. Zacharias and Elizabeth were far ad- 
vanced in years when the angel Gabriel (who had formerly ap- 
peared to Daniel declaring the date of the Messiah's coming) 
appeared to the aged priest in the Temple, whither he had 
gone to burn incense in the discharge of his office, and declared 
to him that in due time his wife should have a son, who should 
turn many of the children of Israel to the Lord their God, and 
should go before him in the spirit and power of Elias, to 
make ready a people prepared for him. The message thus 
conveyed to Zacharias encountered in his mind a culpable 
hesitation and unbelief; on account of which, according to the 
denunciation of the angel, he was afflicted with dumbness, 
which lasted until ailer uie birth of the promised child. When, 
however, Zacharias had confirmed by writing the decision of 
Elizabeth that the child should be called John (grace or 
favour), a name which had been appointed in the message of 
the angel, ihe power of speech was restored to him, and he 
uttered a song of thanksgiving, including a prophecy concern- 
ing the future destination of the child as the forerunner of the 
Lord. 

Before the commencement of his public ministry, John was 
for some time in the deserts (t. e, in the mountainous region 
towards the Dead Sea, or, the hill country of Judea, soum of 
Jerusalem), where he led an austere life, having his raiment ot 
camel's hair, and a leathern girdle about his loms, and feeding 
on locusts (t. e. most probably the insect locust, not, as some 
have supposed, the beans of the carob-tree) and wild honey. 
He afterwards repaired to the banks of the Jordan, where he 
proclaimed the approaching manifestation of the Messiah, 
preached the necessity of repentance and reformation, enforced 
the duties of the moral law in the spirit no less than in the 
letter, and called on men of various ranks and classes (soldiers, 

period of the Grospel history. It was successively under the government 
of Herod the Great, of Arcnelaus, and of a Roman magistrate ; it was a 
kingdom, a tetrarchate, and a province ; and its affairs, its laws, and the 
administration of justice, were all involved in the confusion and uncer- 
tainty naturally to be expected from recent conquest. It would be diifi- 
cult to select any place or period in the history of nations for the time 
and scene of a fictitious history and imposture, which would combine so 
many difficulties for the fabncator to surmount, so many contemporary 
writers to confront him, and so many facilities for the detection of false- 
hood.**-.GBKKNf.KAF, Examination of the Tegiimony of the Evangelists, 
§41 
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tax-gatherers, and others) to abandon their false reliance upon 
the circumstance of their natural descent from Abraham, and 
to fulfil the duties of their stations from an inward principle of 
rectitude. At the same time he baptized his disciples with 
water unto repentance ; declaring that he was only " the voice 
of one crying in the wilderness, Prepare ye the way of the 
Lord,'* and that One mightier than he should come after him, 
the latchet of whose shoes he was not worthy to unloose, and 
concerning whom he said, "He shall baptize you with the 
Holy Ghost and with fire ; whose fan is in his hand, and he will 
throughly purge his floor, and gather the wheat into the 
garner; but he will bum up the chaff with unquenchable 
fire" (Matiii. 11, 12.). 

The way having been thus prepared, Jesus found that the 
time was come for his own entrance upon the great public 
work which had been assigned to him ; and he, therefore, went 
from Nazareth to the Joraan for the purpose of inaufforating 
his ministry, by receiving the baptism of John. It is t-o be 
observed, tnat while John had proclaimed the near approach of 
the kingdom of God under the coming Messiah, he had not yet 
designated the person of the Messiah himself: nor does it appear 
that the knowledge of this matter had been precisely imparted 
to him ; he had only received intimation of a sign by which, 
when it should be given, he would be able to recognise the 
individual to whom he should then bear testimony, ae tiie great 
Head of the kingdom. The appointed sign was this, ^ Upon 
whom thou shalt see the Spirit descendii^, and remaining on 
him, the same is he which baptizeth with the Holy Ghost** 
And this sign was accordingly given at the baptism of oar 
Lord. *' Jesus, when he was baptized, went up straiffthway 
out of the water; and lo, the heavens were opened unto 
him, and he saw the Spirit of God descending like a dove 

f'ue. either in the form of a dove, or, with an apparent motioa 
ike that of a dove^, and lighting upon him. And lo, a voice 
from heaven, saying. This is my beloved Son, in whom I 
am well pleased ** (Mat. iii. 16, 17.). 

Such was the preparation for the manifestation of Christ 
which was made by John the Baptist. He is justly r^arded 
as holding in the Divine economy a place midway between the 
old dispensation and the new. Essentially, his office (predicted 
by Isaiah, xl. 3., and by Malachi, iv. 5, 6.) was the same as 
that of the ancient prophets, both as a preacher of moral 
righteousness, and as announcing the coming of Messiah ; but he 
also enjoyed the special dignity of seeing and calling attention 
to the Messiah actually come and personally present, and d 
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being the iostmmeDt employed in the solemn consecration of 
the incarnate Son of Grod to his theocratic office, thus conducting 
prophecj to its fulfilment. Hence our Saviour emphatically 
described him as more than a prophet ; adding, ** Verily I say 
unto you, among them that are bom of women, there hath not 
risen a greater than John the Baptist; notwithstanding, he 
that is least in the kingdom of heaven is greater than he ** 
(Matxi. 11.). 

Combined with this outward preparation for the work of the 
Saviour on earth, there was also a personal preparation or in- 
auguration of his human nature^ in the way of a victorious con- 
test with evil. Immediately after his baptism, Jesus was led 
up by the Spirit into the wilderness (i.e, probably, the rocky 
region east of Judea, bordering the valley of the Jordan ; or 
dse the Arabian Desert of Sinai), to be tempted by the devil. 
*^And when he had fasted forty days and forty nights, he was 
afkrwards an hungered. And when the tempter came to him, 
he said, If thou be the Son of God, command that these stones 
be made bread. But he answered and said, It is written, Man 
shall not live by bread alone, but by ever^ word that pro* 
ceedeth out of the mouth of God. [Deut. viii 3.] Then the 
devil taketh him up into the holy city [Jerusalem], and setteth 
him on a pinnacle of the Temple, and saith unto him, If thou 
be the Son of God, cast thyself down : for it is written, He 
shall give his angels charge concerning thee, and in their hands 
they shall bear thee up, lest at any time thou dash thy foot 
against a stone. [Ps. xci. 11, 12.] Jesus said unto him. It is 
written again, Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God. 
[Deut. vi. 16.] Again, the devil taketh him up into an ex- 
ceeding high mountain, and showeth him all the kingdoms 
of the world and the glory of them, and saith unto him. All 
these things will I give thee, if thou wilt fall down and worship 
me. Then saith Jesas unto him. Get thee hence, Satan : for it 
is written. Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and him only 
shalt thou serve. [Deut. vi. 13.; x. 20.] Then the devil 
leaveth him; and behold, angels came and ministered unto 
him" (Mat. iv. 2. 11.) 

It was perhaps immediately after this temptation that Jesus 
again showed himself to John the Baptist, who, in reply to a 
question put by a deputation of priests and Levites from Jeru- 
salem, had plainly declared that he was not himself the Messiah, 
and pointed out Jesus to his disciples, saying, '^Behold the 
Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of the world ** (John 
1 19 — ^29.). Henceforth our Saviour himself began to preach 
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more and more clearly the glad tidings of the kingdom*; in 
other words, to declare the approaching establishment of that 
Divine dominion over the minds and hearts of men which 
should be founded on the sacrifice of himself, his conquest over 
death, and his personal exaltation to glory as the Head of his 
body the church, and which should ^terwards be developed 
and completed by the Holy Spirit, bearing witness to his person 
and work, and giving power to his teaching, and to his death 
and resurrection, as the means of spiritual life. 

By this testimony the Baptist introduced and attached to 
Jesus two of his own disciples, John (the Evangelist) and 
Andrew ; and Andrew introduced his own brother Simon, whom 
our Lord immediately sumamed Cephas or Peter (a stone or 
rock). Not long after this our Lord returned from Pensa 
(Gr., the land beyond, t. e, the district beyond Jordan), where 
these events had taken place, to Capernaum, in Galilee. Here 
he confirmed the faith of his new disciples, and caused them, 
together with James, the brother of John, henceforth to attach 
themselves permanently to himself, by a miraculous draught of 
fishes in the Lake of Gennesareth (Sea of Tiberias, or Galilee)ti 

* It is also to be considered that '* the doings of Jesus were so many 
means of information; the whole tenor of his life was an instruction; 
every action was a t^'pe in history ; and hence he appealed, in his lart 
discourse with his disciples, to the works he had done in their presence 
as having revealed to them the Father. For in these they had seen «U 
the principles on which God was to act in his dealings towards men, and 
on which he was to rear the constitution of his everlasting kingdom, most 
uniformly and gloriously displayed — his untainted righteousness repel- 
ling every form and pollution of sin, coupled with the most yearning love 
and compassion to sinners — his boundless beneficence toward the needy 
and distressed, yet his solemn regard to his own honour in the distiibtitioD 
of his gifts, dispensed, as they ever were, only to the thankful and lowly 
hand of faith — his ability to prevail over all the power of the enemy, 
and retrieve the most inveterate forms of corruption, while they, in wboff 
behalf his grace wrought such mighty deeds, were still left beleaguered 
with temptation, and appointed in deepest humility to bear the cootn* 
diction of sinners. These, and such like lessons of heavenly instmctioQ, 
were constantly pouring in upon the minds of the disciples from the evoits 
of every day's ministration on the part of their Divine Master ; and thos 
they became familiarised to ideas and principles, which needed only to be 
applied to the higher interests of the soul and the loftier concerns of 
eternity, to fit them for entering with enlightened spirit into the scenes 
and labours of Christ's spiritual kingdonu" — Fairbaibk, Typoiogjf of 
Scripturet part i. ch. vi 

t The Lake or Sea of Gralilee '^is about thirteen miles long, and in its 
broadest part six miles wide ; that is, about the same length as oar own 
Winandermere, but of a consideralily greater breadth. In th« clearness ^ 
the Eastern atmosphere, it looks mnoi smaJler than it is. From ao point 
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recorded in Luke y. 1—11. Philip, a native of Bethsaida, was 
soon afterwards called to follow Jesus, and by his means his 
brother Nathanael (probably, Bartholomew, t. e, son of Talmai) 
was added to th'e number of disciples. (See John i. 45 — 51.) 
Three days afterwards, the faith of the disciples received a still 
farther confirmation by the miraculous change of water into 
wine at the word of cJesus, on occasion of his presence at a 
marriage feast in Gana of Galilee *, in company with his mother 
and themselves (John ii. 1 — 11.). 

The time for the celebration of the Passover was now near ; 
and Jesus went up from Capernaum to Jerusalem to be present 
at that feast. Here " he found in the Temple those that sold 
oxen and sheep and doves, and the changejs of money [i. e. 
those who exchanged the Greek and Roman coins in common 
circulation for the Jewish half-shekel, which alone could be re- 
ceived as tribute to the Temple] sitting; and, when he had 
made a scourge of small cords, he drove them all out of the 
Temple, and the sheep, and the oxen, and poured out the 
changers' money, and overthrew the tables : and said unto them 
that sold doves, Take these things hence; make not my. 
Father's house an house of merchandise. And his disciples re- 
membered that it was written, The zeal of thine house hath 
eaten me up" (John ii. 14 — 17.). On this occasion, in reply 
to a demand which the Jews made for a sign or miracle in 

on the western side can it be seen completely from end to end ; the pro- 
montory under which Tiberias stands cutting off the soatbern, as the pro- 
montory over the plain of Gennesareth the northern, extremity ; so that 
the form which it presents is generally that of an oval. Bat what makes 
it nnlike any of our English lakes is the deep depression which gives it 
something of the strange, unnatural character that belongs in a still 
greater degree to the Dead Sea, and in some degree to all lakes of volcanic 
origin, such as those of Alba, Nemi, and Avemus. The hills on the 
eastern side partake of the horizontal outline which belongs to the whole 
eastern barrier of the Jordan valley. But the western mountains, espe- 
cially those at the northern end, are varied in form, and this variety is 
increased when they are seen mingled with the long curve of Tabor, with 
the homed platforms of Hattin, and with the jagged suptimits of Sefed, 
standing out from the offshoots of Lebanon. .... Along the edge of this 
flecluded basin runs the whole way round from north to south a level 
beach ; at the southern end roughly strewn with the black and white 
stones peculiar to this district, and also connected with its volcanic struc- 
tare ; but the central or northern part formed of smooth sand, or of a 
texture of shells and pebbles, so minute as to resemble sand." — S^akley, 
Sinai and Paleatinef part ii. ch. x. 

* Dr. Bobinson considers that the site of the ancient Cana is decidedly 
that now occupied by a Village called Khirbet Eana. Others . pronounce 
in favour of another village, south of the former, called Kefr Kenna. Mr. 
Stanley thinks that the claims are evenly balanced. 
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token of his authority, our Saviour uttered that remarkable 
prophecy, '* Destroy this Temple [alluding to his own body, 
which was the living Temple of Deity], and in, three days I will 
raise it up." 

During this visit to Jerusalem, our Lord had that remark* 
able interview with Nicodemus, a ruler (t. e. an eccledastical 
ruler) of the Jews, in the course of which, besides declaring 
and expatiating upon the great truth that ** Except a man be 
born of water and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the 
kingdom of God,** he again made another prophetic announce- 
ment of his own sufferings and death, not without allusion to 
their peculiar character and value ; declaring that **" as Moses 
lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, even so must the Son 
of man be lifted up, that whosoever believeth in him shoold 
not perish, but have eternal life ; ** and he carried up his as- 
nouncement even to the very source and fountain -he»d of re- 
demption, by saying, '* For God so loved the world that he gave 
his only-begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him shoold 
not perish, but have everlasting life.** (See John iii. 1 — ^21.) 

From Jerusalem our Lord proceeded to the Jordan *, where 
he began (by his disciples) to baptize ; while John was bap- 
tizing at ^non, near Salim, higher up the river. During this 
period the Baptist once more bore an illustrious testimony to 
the dignity of Jesus and his superiority to himself, for which 
he found occasion in some manifestation of jealousy on the part 
of his own disciples (John iii. 22 — 36.). " He must increase," 
said the Baptist, '* but I must decrease ; ** nor was it long before 
this faithful witness was thrown into prison, in the fortress of 
Machserus, by Herod Antipas, the Tetrarch of Galilee, to 
whom he had given offence bv his faithful reproof for the sin of 
carrying off and marrying his orother Fhilip*s wifef , after having 
resolved to divorce nis former wife, the daughter of Aretasi 
king of an Arabian district bordering on Syria. 

By the testimony of the Baptist, the jealousy of the Pharisees 
was probably in some degree awakened against Jesus himself; 
who, perhaps on this account, and knowing that the time for 
his death had not yet arrived, or else simply because of the time 
of year, determined on immediately retiring to Galilee by the 
shortest road. His route, therefore, lay through Samaria, 
which he traversed probably in the month of November or De« 
cember, after having spent about eight months in Judea« 
During this journey, upon his arrival at the Valley of Shechem, 

* Or, to Galilee, whence he soon after returned to the Jordan. 
t The wife of Herod-Philip, his (paternal) half-brother; while Hero- 
lias herself was a daughter of the same father by a different mother. 
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our Lord held that instructive conversation Trith the woman of 
Samaria, at Jacob's Treil (near Svchar, the ancient Shechem 
or Sichem), in which he declared that ^ Grod is a Spirit, and 
they that worship Him must worship Him in spirit and m truth,** 
at the same time. proclaiming himself as the giver of living 
water — t^. of the Holy Spirit, who alone imparts true life and 
energy to the soul of man, — ^a gift for which he encourages us to 
apply to himself, under a sense of our great need and in the 
exercise of simple faith. (See John iv.) 

Jesus arrived in Galilee about the month of November ; and 
the first place at which he stayed was Cana, where he had 
formerly made the water wine. While there, he healed the 
son of a nobleman ^a centurion of Herod Antipas, supposed by 
some to have been Chuza, Herod's steward ; see Luke viii. 3.), 
who was lying sick at Capernaum. After this he went to 
Nazareth, where he had been brought up.* Here he was 
invited to preach in the synagogue, and the book was delivered 
to him by the minister (t>. servant, Chazan) of the synagogue; 
but, after he had read Isa. Ixi. 1., and made his comments upon 
the passage, declaring that this Scripture was now fulfilled, but 
intimating that the mere locality of Nazareth cpuld form no 
ground of claim for the blessings which he came to bestow, the 
indignation of the people of Nazareth was aroused to such a pitch 
that they led him out to the brow of the hill on which the city 
was built tf Slid would have thrown him headlong, had he not, 
by an act of Divine power, passed through the midst of them and 
escaped their fury (Luke iv. 16. 30.). From Nazareth our 
Lord went to Capernaum |, which henceforth became the 
place of his most settled residence. Soon afterwards he ac- 
complished the miraculous draught of fishes at the Lake of 
Tiberias (Sea of Galilee), which was accompanied by the call, 
first, of Peter and Andrew, and then of James and John, the 
sons of Zebedee, to the work of apostles (Mat. iv. 18. 22. ; 

* Some suppose that our Lord remained here in retirement for some 
time, and then went op to Jerasalem at the Feast of Tabernacles ; after 
which he returned to Galilee and took up his abode at Capernaum. 

t ** Most readers probably firom these words imagine a town built on the 
summit of a mountain, from which summit the intended precipitation 
was to take place. This ... is not the situation of Nazareth. T et, its 
position is still in accordance with the narrative. It is built * upon,' 
that is, on the side of * a mountain ; ' but < the brow ' is not beneath but 
over the town, and such a cliff as is here implied, is to be found, as all 
modem travellers describe, in the abrupt face of the limestone rock, 
about thirty or forty feet high, overhanging the Maronite convent at Uie 
south-west comer of the town.**-* SxAKunr, Sinai and Palestine, part i. 
ch. X. 

X The precise situation of Capernaum is now unknown. 
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Mark i 16—20. ; Luke v. 1. 11.). This was followed by the 
casting out of an unclean spirit, — the cure of Peter's wife's 
mother, who had been ill of a fever, — and other miracles 
<Mat. viii. 14—17. ; Mark i. 23, 24. ; Luke iv. 33—41.). 

Our Saviour now travelled about Galilee, preaching the 
kingdom, and working miraculous cures * among the people. 
It was probably during this period, that he delivered and ex- 
plained the parabjief of the sower, describing the unfruitful 
and fruitful hearers of the word of God, with the causes of their 
several conditions (Mat. xiii. 1 — 9. ; Mark iv. 1—9.; Luke viii. 
4 — 8.) ; upon which occasion he said to a woman who made 
an exclamation to the effect that blessed must be the mother 
of such a son — ** Nay rather, blessed are they that hear the 
word of God and keep it I " The same date may be assigned 
to the parable of the tares of the field (Mat. xiii. 24 — 30., 
36—43.), and that of the draw-net cast into the sea (Mat. xilL 
47—50.). 

Sailing on the Lake of (jrennesareth, from the western shore 
to the eastern, Jesus manifested his power over the great ele- 
ments of nature, by quelling with his word a violent storm, 
which had terrified the disciples who were in the ship, and had led 
them to awake him out of sleep with the cry of " Lord, save us; 
we perish I " (Luke viii. 22—25. ; Mat. viii. 23—27.; Mark iv. 
36 — 41.). Ailer his arrival on the eastern shore, near the 
town of Gadara, he cured a notorious and violent demoniac, 
and permitted the devils to go into a herd of swine (Mat. viii. 
38. ; Mark v. 1 — 20. ; Luke viii. 26 — 39.) ; and, on his return 
to the western side, he signalised his presence by the miracu- 

* The character of oar Saviour's miracles demands attention, even more 
than their magnitude and number. They point him out as the Almighty 
Ruler of Nature — the benevolent Physician and Healer of mankind — 
and the Conqueror of Satan and death. 

. t ** For his adversaries, our JiOrd's adoption of the parabolic style was 
employed in the way of judgment, as a solemn rebuke for their obstinacr 
and perverseness of heart ; but, for his own disciples, it was taken as a 
cover for presenting to them more truth concerning the kingdom, or im- 
pressing on them a more full and distinct idea of its leading features than 
otherwise they were capable of receiving. The parables were to the dis- 
ciples in the stead of symbolic representations, conveying under the shell 
of an outward and familiar form the kernel of evangelim doctrine; his- 
tories, drawn from the ordinary field of Providence, of the Divine economy 
as about to be unfolded in Messiah's reign, which the simplest could 
understand, and which, like the types of an earlier dispensation, needed 
only to be interpreted by the facts of Gospel history, to render the minds 
which had received them well instructed in the nature of the kingdMS 
and fully reconciled to its spiritual and heavenly truths.**^— Faibbaibx, 
^iKpofo^y qfScripturt, part i. ch. vi. 
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bus healing of the issue of blood, and the raising of the daughter 
of Jairus, a ruler of the synagogue (Afat. ix. 18 — 26.; 
Mark v. 22—43. ; Luke viii. 41—56.). 

It was probably about this time * that our Lord received a 
message from John the Baptist, who was now lying in prison, 
conttuning the great question, '* Art thou he that should come, 
Dr do we look for another ? ** an account of which, togetiier with 
Dtir Saviour's reply, is found in Mat xi. 2 — 15. ; Luke vii. 19 — 
30. Our Lord afterwards had occasion to vindicate the mode 
Df life pursued by his own disciples, as contrasted with the more 
ascetic system adopted by the disciples of John, — a subject 
which he illustrated by the two simihtudes of a new piece on an 
old garment, and new wine in old (leathern) bottles (Mat. ix. 
11—17.; Mark ii. 15—22.; Luke v. 33—39.). Not I6ng after- 
wards, John was beheaded in prison, at the request of the 
daughter of Herodias, who was instigated by her mother to 
demand this fulfilment of a vow made by Herod (Antipas), 
to giye her whatever she should ask, in token of his approba- 
tion of her dancing.f And thus ended the public ministry of 
John, after the duration of (probably) about a year. 

Our Lord, in answer to a request from his disciples that he 
would teach them to prapr, prescribed that simple but expressive 
fonn of supplication which is now well known under the title of 
the Lord's Prayer ; adding a few significant words, drawn from 
the human relation of parent and child, as an encouragement 
to the general habit of faithful and fervent supplication (Luke 
xi. 1—13.). 

To this date also may be referred Christ's declaration of 
forgiveness to the penitent woman, who anointed his feet in the 
l^oose of Simon the leper | (Luke vii. 36 — 50.), — ^his calling of 
Hatthew, or Levi, tne publican (i,e. Roman tax-gatherer) 
Olat. ix. 9. ; Mark ii. 14, 15. ; Luke y. 27, 28.),— and his 
presence at an entertainment given by his new disciple, leading 
to the vindication of himself and his disciples against the cavils 
of the Pharisees on account of their eating with sinners, and to 
^e enunciation of that saying, ** They that are whole need not 
\ physician, but they that are sick ; I came not to call the 
righteous, but sinners to repentance. But go ye and learn what 
that meaneth, I will have mercy and not sacrifice " (Mat. ix. 
10-13. ; Mark iL 15—17. ; Luke v. 29—32.). The tone 

* But some place this incident at Capernamn, after the miracle at Nain« 
t The death of John the Baptist is recorded by Josephus (Aniiq. vii. 

^^' 2.) Herod Antipas and nis wife were afterwards sent mto exile. 

(Strabo xvi. 2. ; Dio Cassius Iv. 27. ). 
I Which, however, some place after the miracle at Nain. 
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and significance of these observations are strikingly set forth in 
the parables (of the lost sheep, the lost piece of money, and 
the prodigal son) recorded in Luke xv., and in that of the Fhs" 
risee and publican (Luke xviii. 9 — 14.). 

Elbmbntart Ain> General Questzoits. 

954. How old was oar Saviour at the commencement of his public 
ministry? 

955. Who were the parents of John the Baptist? 

956. What was the age of John, compared with that of Jesus? 

957. Relate the circumstances connected with the birth of John. 

958. Describe the ministry of John, — his administration of baptism, 
and his early testimony concerning our Saviour. 

959. Give a full account of the baptism of our Saviour by John. 

960. Relate the history of our Saviour's temptation in the wilderness. 

961. Report the movements of our Lord soon after the temptation. 

962. What disciples did he call at this early period of his mlnistiT? 
968. Describe the events which took place on occasion of our Lord's 

first public visit to Jerusalem at the Passover (in the Temple; with 
Kicodemus). 

964. Whither did our Lord proceed after he left Jerusalem ? And what 
did his disciples now begin to do ? 

965. Relate another testimony borne to Jesos by the Baptist about this 
time. 

966. By whom was John now thrown into prison, and why ? 

967. Describe the interview of Jesus with the woman of Samaria, and 
its attendant circumstances. 

968. What route was our Lord pursuing when this interview took place? 

969. Relate the events which soon afterwards occurred — at Cana,— 
at Nazareth, — and at Capernaum. 

970. What town did our Lord now choose as his most settled place of 
residence? 

971. What other disciples were now called, and in connection with what 
miracle ? 

' 972. Give an account of the parables of*- the sower — the tares of tht 
field — the draw-net, — with their meaning. 

973. Relate the following miracles — the stilling of the tempest on the 
Sea of Galilee — the healing of the Gadarene demoniac — tiie laisiDg 
of Jairus' daughter — with their attendant circumstances. 

974. Relate the message of John the Baptist to our Saviour, with oar 
Lord's reply. 

975. Give an account of the death of John the Baptist. 

976. State the occasion and meaning of the two similitudes of the pieced 
garment, and the wine-skins. 

977. Give the history of the Lord^s Prayer. Repeat and explain that 
prayer. 

978. Describe the calling of Matthew, and its attendant circumstances. 

979. Relate, and interpret, the parables of the lost sheep — the Iwt 
piece of money — the prodigal son, — the Pharisee and publican. Where 
do you find these parables? 

AjonrrioNAL Qubstiohs. 

980. Date the commencement of our Saviour's ministiy, A. u. c and a. d. 
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981. Under "vrhat government iras Judea at that time ? 

982. When did that form of government begin in that countij? 

983. Name the contemporary emperor of Kome — procurator of Judea— 
Jewish high priest. 

984. Describe the office of John the Baptist, as compared with that of 
the ancient prophets. 

985. By whom was the ministry of John predicted, and in what words ? 

986. What is meant when it is said that our Saviour preached the king- 
dom of heaven ? 

987. Explain the instructive or typical character of the actions of our 
Saviour's life. 

988. Describe the Sea of Galilee or Gennesareth (Lake of Tiberias). 

989. What are the chief characteristics of our Saviour's miracles ? 

990. State the character and tendency of our Lord's parabolic teaching. 



CHAPTER XLV. 



Continuation o9 ovb Lobd*8 Public Ministbt. — Second 
Passoyer. — SojouBN in Galilee. 

Haying passed the winter in Galilee, our Saviour went up 
i^ain to Jerusalem to attend a feast, which some suppose 
to haYe been the Passover (the second Passover at wnich 
our Saviour was present after his baptism by John), while 
others regard it as one of the minor Jewish festivals, Uie feast 
of Purim. Here our Lord healed a cripple at the pool of 
Bethesda (house of mercy), near the sheep-market (or sheep- 
gate, perhaps both), on the Sabbath day; a circumstance 
which led the Pharisees, for the first time, to vent their in- 
dignation agiunst him, by accusing him of Sabbath-breaking 
and of blasphemy; in answer to which charges our Lord 
affirmed his own greatness and dignity, appealed to the works 
which he had already wrought, and declared that he would 
hereafter perform still greater works, including even the 
general resurrection of the dead and the final judgment, and at 
the same time reproved the Jews for their smful inability to 
recognise and follow the light of Scripture (John v.). 

It appears to have been soon after his return to Galilee 
that our Lord made a deliberate and solemn choice of twelve 
of his disciples, whom he named apostles (i.e. messen<Ters sent 
forth, missionaries), '^ that they should be with Him ; *' t. e. in 
more constant attendance than any others, and *^ that he might 
send them forth to preach, and to have power to heal sick- 
nesses, and to cast out devils.*' These were Simon (whom our 
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Lord had surnamed Peter) and Andrew his brother ; James 
and John, the sons of Zebedee (whom our Lord now snmamed 
Boanerges, Sons of Thunder) ; Philip and Bartholomew ; Mat- 
thew (me publican), and Thomas (surnamed Didjmus, Twin) ; 
James (son of Alpheus or Cleophas, sometimes called the Less, 
to distinguish him from James, the brother of John), and 
Judas, his brother (i.e. Jude, the writer of the epistle, ctlled 
Thaddeus bj St. Mark and St. Matthew, and said by die 
latter to have been surnamed Lebbeus); Simon, brother of 
James and Jude (distinguished from Simon Peter by his 
surname The Canaanite, Mat., or Zelotes, the Zealot, Luke), 
and Judas Iscariot, *^who also betrayed him** (Mat. z. 2 
—4.; Mark iii. 13— 19. ; Lu. vi. 12— 16.). ** Without seeking 
any sacred mystical meaning in the number, we can well see 
in it a reference to the number of the tribes of IsraeL The 
particular Jewish Theocracy was a type of the universal and 
eternal kingdom of God; and Christ first designated himself 
as head of that kingdom in the Jewish national form. The 
twelve were to lead the kingdom as his organs (Mat six. 
28. ; Lu. xxii. 30.). Their superiority to all owers who should 
also act as organs of the Holv Spirit testifying within them of 
the Redeemer (the common caUing of all believers), consisted in 
this, that they received a direct and personal impression of 
the words and works of Christ, and could thus testify of what 
they had seen and heard. This personal testimony of eye- 
witnesses is expressly distinguished by Christ (John xv. 27.) 
from the objective testimony of the Holy Spirit ; which indeed 
animated them, but could also bear witness through other 
organs. ** * It should be added, as another point of the Apostles' 
superiority, that they received special inspiration and power, 
adapted to their peculiar office as founders, next to Christ 
himself, of the spiritual kingdom. 

The question concerning our Saviour's position with regtrd 
to the Mosaic law having been raised, our Lord took occasion 
to deliver a clear and emphatic discourse on this subject 
This discourse, pronounced on a level place (Luke vi. 17., "the 
plain **), forming part of a mountain or hill f not far from the Sea 
of Galilee, constitutes the well-known Sermon on the Mount 
(see Mat. v. vi. vii. ; Luke vi. 20— 49.t)i in which our Saviour 
sets forth the spiritual nature of the moral law, and proclaims 

* Nkandbb, Life of Christ, book iv. part ii. ch. iii. § 76. 

t Probably that wnich is traditionally called the Mount of Beatitndeih 
i. e. the Horns of Hattin. See Stanlbt, Sirud and FaleUhte, part il ch. x. 

X This discourse is reported more briefly by St. Luke than by St. 
Matthew ; but there is no reason for supposing that these reports witt 
to different discourses delivered at different times and places. 
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the yalue of a right state of mind and heart in preference to the 
mere observance of outward forms and ceremonies. 

The delivery of the Sermon on the Mount was immediately 
followed by the healing of the leper, while our Lord was on 
his way to Capernaum *, and of the centurion's servant, after 
our Saviour had entered that town (Mat. viii. 1 — 13.; comp. 
Luke Y. 12 — 15.); also that of raising the widow's son at Nainf 
(Luke vii. 11 — 17.) : and these miracles appear to have been 
speedily followed by the cure of the blind and dumb demoniac; 
which gave rise to a charge against our Saviour of His being in 
league with Beelzebub, — a charge which was easily refuted, and 
led to a severe but well-merited recrimination against the Phari* 
sees. (Mat.xii. 42—45. ; Luke xi. 14 — 26.) The Pharisees now 
persuaded the relatives of Jesus that He had lost His senses ; and, 
when His mother and His brethren came to seek Him, He gave 
utterance to that sublime and consolatory declaration, ** Who- 
soever shall do the will of my Father which is in heaven, the 
same is my brother, and sister, and mother.'* (Mat. xii. 46 — 50. ; 
Mark iii. 31—35.; Luke viii. 19—21.) Our Lord also 
directed many severe reproofs against the hypocritical wicked- 
ness of the Scribes and Pharisees. (See Luke xi. xii.) 

At Capernaum, about this time {, our Saviour healed a para- 
lytic who was let down from the roof, to the place (perhaps 
a gallery surrounding an inner court) in which He was at 
that time discoursing with the people ; and He afterwards re- 
pelled an accusation of blasphemy which the Pharisees urged 
against Him because He had said to the sick man, *' Thy sins be 
forgiven thee." (Mat. ix. 1—8.; Mark ii. 1 — 12. ; Luke v. 18 
—26.) On a certain Sabbath, probably at Capernaum §, our 
Lord healed a man whom He saw in the synagogue with a with- 
ered hand (Mat. xii. 10—13. ; Mark iii. 1—6. ; Luke vi. 6—8) ; 
and on another Sabbath He cured an infirm woman (Luke xiii. 
10 — 17.) : on both occasions shewing that such works of benevo- 

* Or this may have taken place during our Saviour's first residence at 
Capemaum. 

t " On the northern slope of the rugged and barren ridge of Little 
Hermon, immediately west of Endor, which lies in a further recess of the 
same range, is the ruined village of Nain. . . . One entrance alone it 
could have had, — that which opens <m the rough hill side in its down 
ward slope to the plain. It must have been in wis steep descent, as, ac- 
cording to eastern customs, they * carried out the dead man,' that, *nigh 
to the gate ' of the village, the bier was stopped, and the long procession 
of mourners staged, and * the young man delivered back ' to his mother." 
— Stanley, Stnai and Palestine, Part 2. ch. 9. 

X Or, at our Lord's first residence in that place. 

I Or, as some think, at Jerusalem, after the cure of the cripple at 
Bethesda. 

AA 
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lence were not inconsistent with the real sacredness of the day 
on which they were performed. In like manner, onr Lord 
vindicated His conduct when He cured a dropsical man, who was 

f resent, probably by design, in the house of a Pharisee by whom 
[e had been invited to an entertainment on the Sabbath 
(Luke xiv. I — 6.) ; and on the same occasion He uttered a 
rebuke against an unseemly, self-exalting, strife for precedence 
at feasts ; and delivered the parable of the Great Siqtper. 
(Luke xiv. 7— 24.) 

When the disciples were, either now or at some other period*, 
attacked by the Pharisees for having plucked some ears of corn 
on the Sabbath, their conduct was vindicated by our Saviour, 
with a reference to the conduct of David in ancient times. (Mat 
xii. 1—8.; Luke vi. l-*5.) And when certain Scribes and 
Pharisees from Jerusalem reproved the disciples for omitting to 
perform the traditional ablutions before meals, our Lord, hav- 
ing rebuked them in return for transgressing God's command- 
ments by their tradition, proceeded to shew that a man is 
defiled by sins which proceed from an evil heart, but that ** to 
eat with unwashen hands defileth not a man.'* (Mat. xv. 1 
•—20.) 

•During this sojourn of Jesus in Galilee, He sent out the 
twelve Apostles on a mission in those regions, enjoining them to 
preach that the kingdom of heaven was at hand, and giving 
them power and instruction at the same time to heal the sick 
and to perform other miracles, but enjoining them to confine 
their nunistrations entirely to the Jews.t Ijiey were charged 
not to take with them money or a store of provisions for 
their journey, but to rely, under Divine providence, on the 
voluntary offerings of those among whom they were sent; and 
were exhorted not to yield to the fear of persecution, with a 
solemn intimation that a rejection of themselves and their 
message would bring down Divine displeasure on the olTenders. 
(Mark x. 1—42. ; Luke ix. 1—6.) 

The Apostles returned before the ensuing Passover, and gave 
a report of their labours ; whereupon our Lord took them with 
Him to a retired part of the country, doubtless for the twofold 
purpose of giving them rest and of imparting to them some 
nirtner instruction concerning the kingdom of heaven and their 
position and duty with regard to it. (Mark vi. 80 SI. ; Luke 
9, 10.) 

* Perhaps daring our Lord's stay at Jerusalem when He wrought th« 
cure at Bethesda. 

t Some place the beheading of John the Baptist at this period of the 
Evangelic history. 
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The pkce to whidi our Lord now conducted His disciples 
from Capernaum was a mountain near Bethsaida (Julias)^ on 
the opposite (t. e. north-eastern) shore of the lake of Gennes- 
areth.* On this occasion He wrought that signal act of power 
and beneficence, the miraculous feeding of five thousand men, 
besides women and children, with five barley loaves and two 
fishes, leaving remnants enough to fill twelve baskets. (Mat. 
ziv. 15 — ^22.; Mark vi. 31 — 44. ; Luke ix. 11 — 17. ; John vi. 
5—14.) This miracle, while it provided a present supply for 
the bodily wants of a large multitude of persons, forms an in- 
structive and encourf^ng type of that spiritual sustenance which 
Christ gives, by His word and Spirit, to those who faithfully fol- 
low Him in all ages of the church. — Struck with astonishment at 
the woi^ which had been wrought, the people proposed to assist 
in raising Jesus to the dignity of an earthlv sovereign ; a design 
altogether at variance with that of the real theocratic king and 
head of the church, who, accordingly, frustrated the intention 
of the multitude by departing again into a mountain alone. 
(John vi. 15.) The disciples, having been instructed to sail 
back to the neighbourhood of Capernaum and Bethsaida, on the^ 
other side of the lake, were thrown into great consternation when 
they found themselves overtaken bv a violent storm in the night ; 
when suddenly, before break of day, Jesus appeared to them 
walking on the water. They were at first alarmed at this ap* 
pearance, and thought they saw a spirit ; but Jesus said to them, 
"It is I, be not afi-aidi Hereupon they gladly took Him 
into the ship ; and they speedily found themselves at the end 
of their voyage. On this occasion, St. Peter having requested 
that he might be allowed to go to Christ on the water, his 
request was granted: soon, however, he found himself be- 
ginning to sirjc, and cried out, " Lord save me ; " when im- 
mediately *' Je&us stretched forth his hand and caught him, and 
said unto him, thou of little faith, wherefore didst thou doubt." 
(Mat. xiv. 22—33. ; Mark vi. 45-51. ; John vi. 16—21.) 

On our Saviour*s return to Capernaum, it was found that 
the fame of the miracle of the feeding of the five thousand ex- 
cited many of the people to demand some further sign or 
attestation of His auuiority and power, and especially a supply 
of bread firom heaven, corresponding to the ancient gift of 

• It is now generally nnderstood that there were two Bethsaidas ; one 
the native place of Peter, Andrew, and Philip, on the west of the lake of 
Gennesareth (sea of Tiberias or Galilee j, and the other (Julias) where 
our Saviour fed the 5000, on the north-east of the lake. Bethsaida means 
house of fish » Fish-town, fisherv. The fisheries on this lake ** in the 
Gadarite territory" are mentionea by Strabo, xvi. 2. 
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manna in tlie wilderness. This demand our Lord severely 
rebuked as indicative of an evil state of mind ; and at the same 
time took occasion to proclaim Himself as the Bread of Life. 
"And the bread that I will f?ive,*' said he, "is my flesh;" 
meaning that, by the sacrifice of Himself, He would give life and 
salvation to mankind. " From that time,** we are told, " many 
of his disciples went back, and walked no more with him. 
Then said Jesus unto the twelve, Will ye also go away ? Then 
Simon Peter answered him, Lord, to whom shall we go ? thou 
hast the words of eternal life. And we believe and are sure 
that thou art that Christ, the Son of the living God.** An ex- 
cellent confession ! But while Peter spoke in the name of all, 
there was one among them who was not under the influence of 
a reverent and living faith in Christ, — there was Judas Iscariot, 
concerning whom, but without naming him, our Lord now de- 
clared that he would hereafter betray Him into the hands of His 
enemies. (John vi. 24 — 71.) 

Our Lord now set out from Capernaum, in company with His 
disciples, on a tour in the northern part of Galilee ; and sig* 
nalised the beginning of this journey by the cure of the blind 
man at Bethsaida. (Mark viii. 22 — 26.) Having arrived in the 
neighbourhood of CsBsarea Philippi*, our Saviour asked His 
disciples, " Whom do men say that I, the Son of man, am ? 
And they said, some say that Uiou art John the Baptist ; some 
Elias ; and others, Jeremias or one of the prophets. He saith 
unto them. But whom say ye that I am ? And Simon Peter 
answered and said, Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living 
God ; ** — a second confession of the Messiahship of Jesus on the 
part of St. Peter, which was followed, first by our Lord's em- 
phatic commendation of the Apostle*s faith, with a declaration 
of the honour to be put upon nim in the establishment of the 
Redeemer's church, and then again by a display of that earthly 
mind and those low views, still cleaving to the Apostle, whidi 
exposed him to a severe rebuke. (See Mat. xvi. 13—23.; 
Mark viii. 27 — 38.) On this occasion our Lord said to St 
Peter, " Thou art Peter [i. e. rock], and upon this rock I will 
build my church ; *' a promise which was punctually fulfilled 
when our Lord made signal use of St. Peter's ministrv in laying 
the foundation of His church, among Jews and Gentdes. (See 
Acts, ch. ii. and ch. x.) 

* Anciently called Banias, near the foot of a branch of Lebanon, on the 
borders of Palestine and Syria. This city was enlarged and b^tified 
by Philip the Tetrarch, who called it Caesarea in honour of the emperor 
(Tiberius), adding the cognomen Philippi to diatingoiah it firom CMana 
on the coast of Piuestine. 
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j It lias been thought that many of the addresses recorded by 
i the Eyangelists as having been delivered by our Saviour to the 
disciples concerning their apostolical office and duties, may be 
referred to the period of time occupied by their journey in 
Korth Galilee ; and it may have been on this occasion that 
Jesus delivered the Parable of the Unjust Steward. (Luke xvi. 
1 — 13.) Having gone beyond the boundary of Galilee, into 
the neighbourhood of Tyre and Sidon, our Lord wrought the 
signal miracle of healing the demoniac daughter of the Syro- 
Phoenician woman, or woman of Canaan *, whose strong faith, 
contending against an apparent repulse, he highly commended. 
(Mat. XV. 21 — ^28. ; Mark vii. 24 — 31.) About the same time 
took place the miraculous feeding of the four thousand men, 
beside women and children, with seven loaves and a few small 
fishes. (Mat. xv. 32^38. ; Mark viii. 1 — 9.) 

It was at this period of our Saviour's earthly life that He was 
pleased to exhibit that temporary glorification of His sacred 
person which is commonly called the Transfiguration. This 
event took place on a mountain, which is not named, but is now 
generally supposed to have been either Mount Hermon, or 
some moimtain in Galilee, rather than Mount Tabor, which was 
fixed upon by ancient tradition.f Havins led aside Peter, 
James, and John into this high mountain, Jesus '* was trans- 
figured before them : and His ?ace did shine as the sun, and His 
raiment was white as the light. And, behold, there appeared 
unto them Moses and Elias talking with Him. Then answered 
Peter, and said unto Jesus, Lord, it is good for us to be here ; 
if thou wilt, let us make here three tabernacles ; one for thee, and 
one for Moses, and one for Elias. While he yet spake, behold, 
a bright cloud overshadowed them : and behold a voice out of 
the cloud, which said. This is my beloved Son, in whom I am 
well pleased ; hear ye Him. And when the disciples heard it, 
they fell on their faces, and were sore afraid. And Jesus came 
and touched them, and said, Arise, and be not afraid. And 
when they had lifted up their eyes, they saw no man, save 
Jesus only.*' (Mat. xvii. 2 — 8. ; comp. Mark ix. 2 — 10. ; Luke 
ix. 28 — 36.) In answer to a question from the disciples, our 
Lord now told them that the prophecy concerning the coming 
of Elias as the forerunner of tne Messiah had been fulfilled in 
the history of John the Baptist. (Mat. xvii. 10 — 13. ; Mark ix< 

* So called because the descendants of Canaan eontinned to occapy the 
region of Syro-Phcenicia, or the parts about Tyre and Sidon. Sidon was 
a son of Canaan. The Canaanites were driven northward by the Israelites, 
as the Britons were compelled to take refuge in Wales. 

t See £oBJUia02(, Bibkcal Ruearchet^ Sect. 14, 
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11—13.) Haying descended froA the nKmntami 6tir Lord 
effected the cure of a youthfal demoniac, whdch tlie disciples 
whom he had lefl behind had in vain endeavoured to perftmn, 
— a failure which he expressly ascribed to their want of faitb* 
(Mat. xvii. 14—21. ; Mark ix. 14—29. ; Luke ix. 37—42.) 

Returned to Capernaum, our Lord found occasion to reboke 
His disciples, who were contending among themselves for pre- 
cedence ; and, taking a little child, He placed him ia the midst 
of them, giving them to understand that the disciple of the 
most humble and child-like spirit is to be regarded as greatest 
in the kingdom of heaven. (Mat. xviii. 1—6; Mark ix.33 
—37 ; Luke ix. 46-.48.) 

It was about this time that oar Lord instructed St. Peter to 
pay the tribute'-money (ue, the Temple tribute of half an ounce 
of silver, represented in value by the Greek didracfam), on kifl 
account as well as for himself; and, having directed him to 
cast a hook into the sea, and to take the fish that should first 
come up. He told him that be would find a piece of money (a 
stater) in the mouth of the fish, which (s 9«. 3cf.) would pay 
the tribute for both parties (U. 7^. each). (Mat. xvii. 24^27.) 

ElBMENTART and GeKEBAL QuBSTIOlfS. 

991. Describe the miracle wrought by onr Lord at the pool of Betliesda, 
daring his second public visit to Jerusalem. 

992. Name, and particularise, the twelve disciples whom our hati 
Selected as Apostles. 

993. What is the meaning of the word Apostle? 

994. State the substance of the Sermon on the Mount, firom Matt v.— 
vu, 

995. What miracles did our Saviour perform immediately after the 
delivery of the Sermon on the Mount? 

996. Describe the raising of the widow's son at Nain. 

997. What did our Saviour say, when told that His mother and bretiireB 
desired to speak with Him ? 

998. State particulars concerning the miraculous cures wrought on~ 
the paral3rtic, — the man with a withered hand, — the infinn woman. 

999. Belate and interpret the parable of the Great Supper. 

1000. State our Saviour's vindication of His disciples for pladdngem 
of com on the Sabbath, and for neglect of traditional ablutuns bcfoit 
taeals. 

1001. Relate parUculais concerning the temporary mission of the 
Apostles in Galilee, and their return. 

1002. Describe our Saviour's miracle of feeding the five thousand^ asir 
Bethsaida Julias. 

1008. When did oar Lord come to His disciples, walking on the wattr? 
Selate the circumstances connected with that event. 

1004. Describe St. Peter's two professions of faith in Christ, fiiit at 
Canemaam, and afterwards near Gnsarea PhilippL 

1906. Relate and interpret the parable of the Unjust Steward. 
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. 1006. To what region did our Savioiir repair after He had passed through 
the northern part of Galilee ? 

1007. Kelate the interviev of onr Saviour with the woman of Canaan 
(Syro-Phcenician), and the miraeolone cure of her daughter. 

1008. Describe the miracoloaB feeding of the four thousand. 

1009. Give an account of our Saviours Transfiguration. 

1010. What miracle did our Lord perform after His descent from the 
Mount of Transfiguration ? 

1011. How did our Saviour reprove the contention among His disciples 
for precedence? 

1012. Relate the drcnmstancea connected with our Lord^s payment 
of tribute-money. 

AnDmoNAL QuEsnoirs. 

1013. Describe the situation of the pool of Bethesda. 

1014. What is the meaning of the word Bethesda? 

1016. How do you account fbr the number of the Apostles, —twelve? 

1016. Where md our Lord probably deliver the discourse commonly 
called the Sermon on the Mount? 

1017. Where was Nain ? Describe the locality. 

1018. Describe the several localities of the two Bethsaidas. 

1019. What is the meaning of the word Bethsaida? 

1020. Relate the substance of our Saviour's discourse at. Capernaum, 
occasioned by the miraculous feeding of the five thousand. 

1021. Where was Oesarea PhUippi? By whom was it so called, and 
why ? What was its original name ? 

1022. How did our Lord Ailfil His promise to St Peter, *< Upon this 
rock I will build my church ? ** 

1023. How is it that a Syro-PhCBnidan woman was also called a woman 
of Canaan? 

1024. When did our Saviour's Transfiguration probably take place? 

1025. State the nature and amount oi the tribute-money paid by oar 
Lord and His disciples. 



CHAPTER XLVI. 



CoirmiuATioN of Oub Lobd*8 Public MnnsTBT. »• Thb 
Feast of Tabsbnacles. — Retubn to Galii<bb. ^ Joub- 

BET THBOUOH SaMABIA. — FeAST OF DbBICATION. — Rb- 
TIBEMBBT TO EPHBAIM. 

Hayino remained some time in Galilee, our Lord went up to 
Jerusalem to attend the Feast of Tabernacles ; where He chose 
to appear suddenly about the middle of the feast. On this 
occasion He held several public discourses in the Temple,— 
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tmdicating the Divine authority of His teaching, declaring Hifl 
power to give the Holy Spirit as a fountain of true life in the 
soul of man, proclaiming Himself the Light of the World, and 
exposing the false reliance of the Jews on their national de- 
scent from Abraham without being partakers of the patriarch's 
faith. ** Your father Abraham," said He, " rejoiced to see mj 
day : and he saw it, and was glad. Then said the Jews unto 
him, Thou art not yet fifty years old, and hast thou seen 
Abraham? Jesus said unto uiem, Yenly, verily, I say unto 
you, before Abraham was, I am. Then took they up stones to 
cast at him : but Jesus hid himself, and went out of the Temple, 
going through the midst of them, and so passed by.** 

At this time, the Sanhedrim appears to have taken its first 
resolution, and perhaps passed its first decree, against our 
Saviotir; forbidding any person to recognise Jesus as the 
Christ, under penalty of excommunication. And the hostility 
of the Pharisees was increased by the miraculous cure of a man 
bom blind, which our Lord performed, in opposition to their 
prejudices, on the Sabbath day. This cure was effected in the 
following manner. Our Lord ^^ spat on the ground, and made 
clay of the spittle ; and He anointed the eyes of the blind m&n 
with the clay, and said unto him, Go, wash in the pool of 
Siloam, (which is by interpretation, sent). He went his way 
therefore, and washed, and came seeing.'* On this occasion, 
the wickedness, and especially the hypocrisy, spiritual blindnesj^, 
and arrogance, of the leading men among the Jews appeared in 
strong contrast with the simplicity, truthfulness, and spiritual 
discernment of the poor man who had received the cure. 
Our Lord now proclaimed Himself, in contradistinction to all 
false guides and unfaithful teachers (thieves and hirelings), as 
the true shepherd of the sheep and door of the sheep-fold ; at the 
same time declaring that, in obedence to the will of the Father, 
He was about to lav down His life for His sheep, — and intimat- 
ing the calling of the heathen, in those remarkable words, 
*^ Other sheep I have, which are not of this fold : them also I 
must bring, and they shall hear my voice, and there shall be 
one fold [Gr. one flock], and one shepherd.** (John vii. — ^x. 18.) 

Aflter these things our Saviour returned again, for the list 
time, to Capernaum. His final sojourn in this place was short, 
for He determined to go up to Jerusalem at the ensuing Feast 
of Dedication, which would take place towards the end of 
December. He had resolved to travel this time from Galilee 
through Samaria, and it was probably now that He selected 
seventy of his disciples *, and sent them two and two, before 

* Some place this event before the Feast of TabenuiBles. 
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Hiiki, armed with power to heal the sick, in order to prepare 
the minds of men, in several places through which He was 
about to pass, for His own teaching. Before He dismissed 
them on this jowney. He gave them a special charge con- 
cerning their own conduct and prospects ; and uttered a severe 
denunciation on the towns of Galilee, which He was now about 
to quit, for their poor reception of His own ministry amongst 
them. When the seventy returned with a favourable report of 
their proceedings. He announced to them the approaching over^ 
throw of Satan*s kingdom, which, He thankfully dechired, would 
be effected by means of feeble instruments ; and at the same 
time He warned them against indulging personal vanity at the 
success of their ministration. (Luke x. 1—24.) It is perhaps 
to this period of our Saviour's ministry that we may refer His 
parables of the Good Samaritan (Luke x. 25 — S7.)i — the 
building of a Tower, the Kbg making War (Luke xiv. 28 
~33.)) — ^the Sacrificial Salt (Mark ix. 49, 50.)*, — the Treasure 
hid in a Field, — and the Pearl of great price.t (Mat. xiii. 44 
—46. See also Mat. viL 22, 23. ; xyi. 24, 25. ; Luke ix. 57 
—62. ; xiv. 25—27.^ 

To this period also we may probably refer the following 
incident, together with the important lesson which our Saviour 
founded on it ; " One of the company said unto Him, Master, 

Seak to my brother, that he divide the inheritance with me. And 
e said unto him, Man, who made me a judge or a divider over 
you ? And He said unto them. Take heed and beware of cove-* 
tousness : for a raan^s life consisteth not in the abundance of 
the things which he possesseth. And He spake a parable unto 
them, saying, The ground of a certain rich man brought forth 
plentifully : and he thought within himself, saying, What shall 

* An attentive pemsal of these parables in the sacred text wil], for the 
most part, easily disclose their meaning. Bat the parable of the Sacrificial 
Salt is obscure. Perhaps the following explanation is correct. V Fire ia 
the gymbol of the Divine pnrity and presence ; oar God is a consuming fret 
not only to His foes, but to His people : — but in them the fire shall only 
bum ap what is impare, and requires purifying out. (1 Cor. iii. 18. ; 1 Pet. 
i 7. ; iy. 12. 17.) This very fire shall be to them as a preterving salt 
The SALT of the covenant of God (Lev. ii. 13.) was to be mixed with 
every sacrifice ; and it is with fire that all men are to be salted. .... If 
thig fire, which is to purify and act as a preserving salt to you, have, from 
the nullity and vapidity of the grace of the covenant in you no such powers 
it can only constane ; the salt has lost its savour — the covenant is void, 
—you will be cast out, as it is elsewhere added, — and the fire will be 
no longer the fire cipur^catum but of wroUt eternaV**^ALFOWi on MaHk 
«. 49, 50. 
• t But it is not improbable that these parables wera lellvered in Jadea, 
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I do, because I have no room where to bestow my frmts ? And 
he said, Thb will I do ; I will pall down my bams, and build 
greater : and there will I bestow all my fruits and my goods. 
And I will say to my soul, Soul, thou hast much goods laid up 
for many years; take t^ine ease, eat, drink, and be merry. 
But Grod said unto him. Thou fool, th^ night thy soul shall be 
required of thee : then whose shall those things be which thou 
bast provided P So is he that layeth up treasure for himself 
and 18 not rich toward God." (Luke xii. 13 — 21.) 

We now tind our Saviour giving many precise instructions 
concerning the nature of that kingdom of God which He came 
to establish among mankind, — a kingdom which was in fact 
manifested by His own appearance, wiw His holy life and con* 
duct, and the progress of which among men He illustrated by 
His parables of the Mustard Seed and of the Leaven (Luke 
xiii. 18 — 21.), — which are of nearly the same import as that of 
tlie Growing and Ripening Grain. (Mark iv. 26.) 

It was now also that our Lord spoke more plainly oi His 
impending sufferings and death, and gave solemn intimatioDs 
concerning the r^ection of the imbelieving Jews, the future 
history of His Church, His own return to earth, and the 
solemnities of the Day of Jud^ent ; at the same time exhorting 
His disciples to a thoughtfy observation of the signs of the 
times, and to constant watohfulness. (Luke xii. 36 — 54 ; 
xiii. 1 — 5. 24,->28. ; xvii. 20—37.) And to this period we 
may refer the parables of the Rich Man and Lazarus (Luke 
vi. 19 — 31.), — and of the Lnportunate Widow (Liike xviii. 
1—8.). 

It was durinff this journey through Samaria that our Lord 
rebuked the spirit of His disciples, who suggested the punish* 
ment of certain people of the country an account of theur want 
of hospitality (Luke ix. 52 — 56.)*; and that, afler having 
healed Ten Lepers, he conunended the gratitude of the one 
(a Samaritan) who returned to give Him thanks, in contrast 
"v^ith the unthankfulness of the nine who made no acknowledg- 
ment. (Luke xvii. 11 — 19.) 

Concerning this last journey of Jesus from Galilee through 
Samaria, it is emphatically said, ** when the time was come 
that He should be received up, He stedfastly set His face to go 
to Jerusalem ** (Luke ix. 51.) ; an expression obviously denoting 
great fixedness of purpose, together with a solemn conviction 
of the important events which would attend its acoom^ish* 
ment. The Feast of Dedication found our Saviour in Jeru- 

* It has been thought that, in consequenoe of this inhospitsbls treat- 
ment, our Lord crossed the Jordan, and travelledthrough Pema. {MA 
X1X.1.J Markx.1.) ^ 
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salem. Here the hostility of the Jews was ereatly inflamed 
against Him on occasion of a discourse which He held while 
walking in the Temple, in Solomon's Porch ; and, although He 
escaped from their attempt to stone Him, yet, resolving not U> 
expose Himself prematurely to their malice. He retired for safety' 
to Penea, t\«. the country beyond sc. Jordan. (John x. 22--* 

42.) ^ 

During our Lord's brief sojourn in this locality, many persona 
resorted to Him for instruction, and many even believed oo 
Him. Here it was that He resolved a question proposed to Him 
concerning the interpretation of the Mosaic law of divorce. 
(Mat. xix. 2—12.; Mark x. 3 — 12.) Here also He pro- 
nounced His memorable blessing on little children. ^They 
brought young children to Him that He should touch them i 
and His disciples rebuked those that brought them. But when 
Jesus saw i^ He was much displeased, and said unto them. 
Suffer the little children to come unto me, and forbid them not, 
for of such is the kingdom of Grod. Verily I say unto you. 
Whosoever shall not receive the kingdom of God as a bttle 
child, he shall not enter therein. And He took them up in His 
arms, put His hands upon them, and blessed them." (Mark 
X. 13—16. Comp. Mat. xix. 13 — 15.; Luke xviii. Ifi — 17.) 
And here likewise it was that our Saviour held an instructive 
conversation with a rich Ruler of the Synagogue, who came to 
Him sayins, *^Good master, what shall I do to inherit eternal 
life?" — tdLin^ occasion, from the young man's sorrowful depart 
ture, to warn His disciples concerning t£e sinfulness and danger 
of putting our trust m eartUy riches. (Mat. xix. 16—24. ; 
Mark x. 17—31. ; Luke xviii. 18—30.) 

From Persa, our Lord was suddenly recalled by messengers 
from Martha and Mary, who were in deep distress occasionea 
by the sickness of their brother Lazarus *,-^a sickness the issue 
of which our Lord declared to His disciples in these emphatic 
words, **our friend Lazarus sleepeth." Accordingly, after a^ 
delay of two days, Jesus with His disciples repaired to Bethany; 
and here He wrought the sublime and striking miracle of 
raising Lazarus to life, after his body had been in the grave 
four days. Read the whole account of this great transaction 
io the eleventh chapter of St. John's GkMpel. 

This signal miracle, according to its obvious tendency and- 
design, excited great attention in Jerusalem, and attached a 
large amount of fresh credit and influence to Him by whom it. 

\* With this pioos family out Saviour had already been on terms of. 
friendly intercourse. (Luke x. 88 — 42.) ' 
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had been performed. Together with the expectation of the 
people, the alarm and exasperation of the Scribes and Pharisees 
noyr rose to the highest pitch ; and the Sanhedrim resoWed to 
concert measures for putting Jesus to death. But our Sayiour^s 
^ hour was not yet come ; '* in fact, the due time for the sacri- 
fice of Himself would not arrive until the ensuing Passover : 
and accordingly, in order to escape for the present from the 
snares and machinations of His enemies, He retired to a village 
called Ephraim*, about fifteen miles to the north of Jera* 
^alem. 

Elementary and General Questions. 

» 

1026. What feast did our Saviour attend at Jerusalem, after His long 
abode in Galilee during Hia public ministry? 

1027. Relate the miraculous cure of the man bom blind, with its at- 
tendant circumstances. 

1028. What route did our Saviour pursue on occasion of His visit to 
^e Feast of Dedication ? 

1029. Relate the mission and return of the seventy disciples. 

1030. State and explain the following parables, — the Good Samaritant 
— the building of a Tower, — the King making War, — the Sacrificial 
Salt, — the Treasure hid in a Field, — the Pearl of great Price, — tiie Rich 
Fool, — the Mustard Seed, — the Leaven, — the Growine and Ripeuiog 
Grain, — the Rich Man and Lazarus, — the Importunate Widow. 

1031. How did our Saviour rebuke His disciples when they suggested 
the punishment of some inhospitable people by fire from heaven? 

1032. Relate the miraculous cure of ten lepers, and say what followed. 

1033. What took place during our Saviour's visit to Jerusalem at the 
Feast of Dedication? 

1034. To what part of the country did our Lord afterwards retire? 

1035. Describe our Saviour's gracious reception of little children. Where 
do you find this history ? 

1036. Narrate the visit of a rich young man to our Saviour, and say 
Vhat lesson was deduced from it 

1087. How was our Lord recalled from Perea? 

1038. Describe the raising of Lazarus from the dead, giving paitiealan 
respecting his place of residence, the members of his family, and the resulti 
of the miracle. (John xi. xii. 1 — 11.) 

1039. To what place did our Lord retire alter that event? 

Addftional Questions. 

1040. State the tenor of our Lord's discourses in the Temple at the 
Feast of Tabernacles. 

^ 1041. Describe the conduct of the Jews towards our Lord on this occa* 
Bion, and especially the transactions of the Sanhedrim. 

1042. What is the precise meaning of the word Persea? 

1043. Describe the situation of the town (or village) Ejdiraim ; give its 
more ancient name. What is the place now called? 

** More ancientlv Ophra, of Benjamin; now the village Taiyibeb: H 
IS situate on the top of a conical hiU, 
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CHAPTER XLVn. 

OuE Savioub*s liAST Passover, — His Supfebings, Deatb, 
Resubrection, and Ascension. 

Our Lord did not remain long in Epfaraim, but soon left 
that place to proceed on His journey to Jerusalem with a view 
to celebrate the Passover. He knew that this Passover would 
witness the consummation of His sufferings ; and, as He went 
along the road, He gave His disciples distinct notice of His im- 
pending death and resurrection, — a notice which, on account of 
the imperfection and confusion of their views concerning theiif 
Ma8ter*s office, they were not prepared to receive. (Luke xviii. 
31—34.) 

Our Saviour did not travel by the shortest road to Jerusalem, 
but went a little eastward, so as to pass through Jericho ; and 
here He was surrounded by a large multitude of persons who 
were proqeeding to the feast from the northern parts of Judea. 
From His great celebrity, the Apostles probably derived an 
expectation of the near approach of their Master's kingdom, 
according to their own mistaken ideas of its nature ; and it 
may have been the prevalence of these views which led to an 
unseemly request of Salome, the mother of James and John, on 
behalf of her children, and to the manifestation of an ambitious 
spirit among the disciples generally, tending to strife and con- 
tention. These things our Saviour earnestly rebuked, as en- 
tirely inconsistent with the real nature of His kingdom, — a 
kingdom in which men are to become great, not by accidental 
circumstances, or by any arbitrary appointment, but by the 
faithful ministration of service in the exercise of self-sacrificing 
love. " Ye know," said He, " that they which are accounted to 
rule over the Gentiles exercise lordship over them ; and their 
great ones exercise authority upon them. But so shall it not 
be among you ; but whosoever will be great among you, shall 
be your minister ; and whosoever of you will be the chiefest, 
shall be servant of all. For even the Son of man came not to 
be ministered unto, but to minister, and to give His life a 
ransom for many." (Mark x. 35 — 45. ; see also Mat. xx. 20 
— 28.) Arrived at Jericho, our Lord wrought the miraculous 
cure of two blind men, Bartimeus and another. (Mat. xx. 30 — 
34. ; Mark x. 46—52. ; Luke xviii. 25—43.) Here also it was 
that He proposed Himself as a guest to Zacchseus, a wealthy 
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publican, who had climbed up into a 8]^comore tree (t. e. a kind 
of fig-tree, Ficus gycamorus) to obtain a view of Him as fie 
passed by ; and, well knowing that the cheerfulness with which 
Zacchffius received Him into his house arose from repentance 
and love, following a conviction of sin, our Lord, in reply to 
the murmurings of some who were present, made that striking 
declaration, ** This day is salvation come to this house, forso- 
much as he also is a son of Abraham. For the Son of man b 
come to seek and to save that which was lost*** (Luke xix. 1 — ^10.) 

Our Lord now 'delivered the parable of the Ten Founds 
(Luke xix. 11 — 27.), and that of the Labourers in the 'Vmeyard 
(Mat. XX. 8 — 16.) ; designed to teach the necessity of dutiful 
obedience, together with faithful and assiduous labour, on the 
part of His disciples, in order to the realisation of that true 
.spiritual kingdom which He was about to found by ELis suffer" 
ittgs and death. 

From Jericho our Lord proceeded to Bethany, in order to 

S've Mary, Martha, and Lazarus the honour and comfort of 
is company on the approaching Sabbath. Here Martht 
waited upon Him at table ; but Mary anointed the feet of 
Jesus witn costly balsam of spikenard, and wiped them with 
the hair of her head, — an act which called forth from Judas 
(Iscariot) the unkind, selfish, or hypocritical remark, ^'Whj 
was not this ointment sold for three hundred pence, and given 
to the poor ? " But Christ, who looks only at the heart, saw in 
the act of Mary an exhibition of that overflowing love which 
is the spring and source of true holiness, and rebuked the 
vulgar tendency that wished to measure every thing by its own 
standard. ^* Let her alone ; agiunst the day of mv burying hath 
she kept this " (she has preserved it for my embalming) ; she 
has shewn me the last tokens of honour and affection, not to be 
measured by vulgar standards ; she knows that you will soon 
have me no more among you, while the poor ye shall hsTe 



On the following morning (the first day of the week ; lOth 
Nisan, perhaps = Sunday, April 2.) our Saviour went from 
Bethany to Jerusalem, attended by His disciples and by a 
large number of persons who had arrived at Bethany for the 
purpose of seeing Jesus himself and Lazarus. The company 
that left Bethany was met on tiie way f by many other persons, so 

** Some portion of this chapter is abridged firom Neander's Lift of 
Otri$t, 

t ** Three pathways lead, and probably always led, from Betiuuiy to 
Jerusalem; one, a long circuit over the northern dioulderof Mount 
Olivet, down the valley which parts it from Scopus ; another, a steep 
footpath over the summit ; the third, the natural continuation of the 
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that our Saviour's attendants now formed a large sraltitnde. 
Having mounted an ass which two of His disciples, acting xmdee 
His -special direction, had found and brought to Him, our 
Saviour proceeded on His way amidst the acclamations of the 
people, who had cut off branches of palm trees, and strewed 
them, together with their (loose outer) garments*, on tiie road 
along which He was to pass, raising their voices when they 
came to the declivity of the Mount of Olives (i. e., most pro^ 
bably, the spot where the road over the south shoulder of the 
mountain begins to descend), and exclaiming, ** Hosannah to 
the Son of David, Blessed be He that comedi in the name of 
the Lord ; Hosannah in the highest." f 
Continuing His descent down the Mount of Olives |, and 

load by which mounted travellers always approach the city from Jericho, 
over tbe southern shoulder, between the summit which contains the 
tombs of the prophets, and that called the * Mount of Offence.' There 
can be no doubt that this last is the road of the history of Christ, not 
only because, as just stated, it is and must always have been the usual 
Approach for horsemen and for large caravans, such as were tJien con- 
cerned, but also because this is the only one of the three approaches whicb. 
meets the requirements of the narratlYe which follows." — Stanley, Sinm 
and Palestine, Part 2. ch. 3. 

* ** As they [the English consul at Damascus and Mr. Nicolaysonl 
rose file ascent to enter Bethlehem, hundreds of the people, male and 
femaie, met them, imploring the consul to interfere on their behalf, and 
afford them his protection ; and all at once, by a sort of simultaneous 
movement, they spread their garments in the way before the horses." — 
BoBiNSON, Biblical Researches, sect 10. Compare also the history of 
the elevation of Jehu to the throne of Israel, 2 Kings ix. 13. 

f ** Gradually the long procession swept up and over the ridge whero 
first begins * the descent of the Mount of Olives * towards Jerusalem. At 
this point the first view is caught of the south-eastern comer of the city. 
The Temple and the more northern portion are hid by the slope of Olivet 
on the right ; what is seen is only Mount Zion, now for the most part a 
rough field, crowned with the Mosque of David and tbe angle of thu 
western walls, but then covered with houses to its base, surmounted by 
the Castle of Herod, on the supposed site of the palace of David, from 
which that portion of Jerusalem, emphatically ' the city of David,' derived 
its name. It was at this precise pomt, ' as He drew near, at the descent 
of the Mount of Olives,' — may it not have been from the sight thus 
opening upon them, — that the shout of triumph burst forth from the 
multitude, * Hosanna to the Son of David ! ' "— Stanlkt, Sinai and Palet- 
<tjie. Pan 2. ch. 3. 

X ** The road descends a slight declivity, and the glimpse of the dty is 
again withdrawn behind the intervening ridge of Olivet ; a few moments, 
and the path mounts again, it climbs a rugged ascent, it reaches a ledge 
of smootn rock, and in an instant the whole city bursts into view. ... . 
It is hardly possible to doubt that this rise and turn of the road, — this 
rocky ledge, — was the exi:;ct point where tiie multitude paused again, 
and * He, when He beheld the oi^, wept over iu' "^ /6. 
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hayinj^ now come near Jerusalem, Jesus '* beheld the city and 
wept over it, saying, If thou hadst known, even thou, at least 
in this thy day, the things that belong unto thy peace I but 
now they are hid from tiiine eyes. For the days shall come 
upon thee, that thine enemies shall cast a trench about thee, and 
compass thee round, and keep thee in on every side, and shall 
lay thee even with the ground, and thy children within thee ; 
and they shall not leave in thee one stone upon another; 
because thou knewest not the time of thy visitation.** (Luke 
xix. 41 — 44.) 

After this, our Saviour proceeded on His way, and made His 
triumphant entry into Jerusalem. Here He went into the 
Temple, where He healed some blind and lame persons ; and, 
having justified the acclamations of the people in answer to 
the angry remonstrance of the Scribes and Pnarisees, He left 
Jerusalem, and retired for the night to Bethany. 

Returning to Jerusalem, on the following morning (second daw 
of the weekj llth Nisan = Monday^ April 3.), in company wita 
His disciples, our Lord directed Hb attention -to a leafy fig-tree; 
and, finding on inspection that it was without fruit, He said, 
" No man eat fruit of thee hereafter, for ever ; '* an act, the 
symbolical meaning of which is apparent from our Saviour's 
parable of the Barren Fig-tree (Luke xiii. 6—9.), whether that 
parable was delivered on this occasion, or at some previous 
time. The fig-tree which attracted our Lord's notice soon 
withered away ; and, whenever we read its history, we may 
well be reminded that our Lord and Master is looking for the 
fruits of righteousness in our hearts and lives, and that we 
must expect His righteous displeasure if we fiul to rendtf Him 
the service which He requires. 

After His arrival at Jerusalem, "Jesus went into the 
Temple of God, and cast out all them that sold and bought in 
the Temple, and overthrew the tables of the money- chaneen, 
and the seats of them that sold doves *, and said unto them. It is 
written. My house shall be called the house of prayer, but ye 
have made it a den of thieves." (Mat xxi. 12, 1 3.; Comp. Mark 
xi. 15—19. ; Luke xix. 45 — 48.; Isa. Ivi. 7. ; Jer. vii. 11.) 

On the following day, (the third day of the weeky \2th Nim 
SB l^uesdayy April 4.), our Lord appears to have delivered His 
parables of the Two Sons (Mat. xxi. 28—32.),— the Wicked 
Husbandmen (Mat. xix. 33—46.; Mark xi. 27— 33.; Luke 
XX. 9 — 19.), — and the Marriage of the King*8 Son (Mat 
xxiL 1 — 14.). 

• Compare DeuL xiv. 24-^. 
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An attempt was now made bj the Jews to entrap our 
Sayioiir in His conversation ; and their measnres were planned 
with great skill. At this time '* the Jews were divided into 
two political parties. One of these consisted of the Pharisees, 
who held it to be unlawful to acknowledge or pay tribute to 
the Roman emperor, because they were forbidden by the law 
of Moses (Deut^ zvu. 15.) to set a king over them who was 8 
stranger, and not one of their own countrymen. The other 
party was composed of the partisans of Herod, who understood 
this law to forbid only the voluntary election of a stranger, 
and therefore esteemed it lawful to submit and pay tribute to 
a conqueror. These two parties, though bitterly opposed to 
each other, united in the attempt to entrap Jesus by the ques- 
tion, * Is it lawful to give tribute to Cassar or not ? ' If He 
answered in the negative, the Herodians were to accuse Him to 
Pilate for treason ; if in the affirmative, the Pharisees would 
denounce Him to the people as an enemy to their liberties;. 
This insidious design was signally frustrated by the wisdom 
of His reply, when, referring to Csssar's image and legend on 
the coins which they all received as legally current, He shewed 
the inconsistency of withholdingthe honour due to one thus 
implicitly acknowledged by both parties to be their lawful 
sovereign. Defeated in this attempt to commit Him politically, 
their next endeavour was to render Him obnoxious to one or 
the other of tbe two mat religious sects, which were divided 
upon the doctrine of tne resurrection, — the Pharisees affirming, 
and the Sadducees denying, that the dead would rise again. 
The latter He easily silenced by a striking exposition of their own 
law. They asked Him which of several husbands would be 
entitled in the next world to the wife whom they successively 
had married in this ; and in reply He shewed them that in 
heaven the relation of husband and wife is unknown. Their 
last trial was made by a lawyer, who sought to entrap our 
Saviour into an assertion that one commandment in the law 
is greater than another; a design rendered abortive by His 
reply that they were all of equal obligation '* * (Mat. xxii. 
15—40. ; Mark xii. 13—34. ; Luke xx. 19—38.). After this, 
our Lord immediately perplexed and silenced His adversaries 
by proposing a question concerning David's son (according to 
His human birth) and David's Lord (according to His Divine 
nature and Messianic office), which they were not prepared to 
answer (Mat. xxii. 41—45.; Mark xii. 85—37.). 

* An Examination of the Testimony of the Four Evangelists by the 
Rnles of ETidence administered in the Courts of Justice. With an 
Account of the Trial of Jesus. By Simon Greenleaf, LL.D. 
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Among the eyents of this day, we are also to reckon our 
Lord*8 emphatic approbation of the widow's mites* Hliuke xxL 
1—4. ; Mark xii. 41 — 44.)i His prediction of Divine judgments 
upon Jerusalem, and of the progress of the kingdom of God, 
His parables of the Wise and Foolish Virgins and of tbe 
Talents, and His description of the proceedings of the ^eat 
Day of Judgment under the similitude of a shepherd diyiding 
his sheep from the goats (Mat. xxiv. xxvS). 

It is, probably, to about the middle of this eventful weeic 
that we are to refer the expression of a wish on the part of 
certain Greeks to see Jesus, and that declaration of our 
Saviour, ** The hour is come that the Son of man should be 
glorified " (John xii. 23. See also verses 27—36.). 

On the evening of the third day our Lord retired, as before, 
to Bethany, where perhaps He remained during the whole of 
the fourth day (\Sth Nisan =2 Wednesday, April 5,); unless, 
indeed, he went as usual to Jerusalem, and there delivered 
some of the parables and discourses which have been alreadj 
enumerated ; an arrangement of events which to some appears 
most probable. Some suppose that., on the evening of this day, 
while he was at supper in the house of Simon the leper, our 
Saviour was anointed a second time, by a woman who broke 
an alabaster box of ointment, and poured it on His head, 
attended with circumstances similar to those which occurred 
when Mary previously anointed His feet. Others regard the 
event as one and the same ; but some of theni refer it to the 
evening of the first day of the week, others to the evening of 
the third (Mat. xxvi. 1—13.; Mark xiv. 3 — 9. ; John xii. 
2-^8.). 

On the following morning (the fifth day of the week^ 14M 
Nisan = Thursday, April 6.), our Saviour sent Feter and 
John into Jerusalem to prepare the Passover-supper for their 
whole company, giving them instructions to follow a certain 
man whom they should meet carrying a pitcher of water, and 
to make the requisite preparations in an upper room which he 
should shew them. There is no record of any public appear- 
ance of our Saviour during this d^ ; He probably remained in 
retirement at Bethany. But in Jerusalem His enemies were 

* "Mms, — a small piece of money, two of which make amuidmu,— 
four of the latter being eq aal to the Roman as. The as was ofless weight 
and value than in early times. The original value was 8*4 farthings, 
and afterwards 2^ farthings. The latter was its value in the time of 
Christ; and the mite, being one-eighth of that sum, was little more thts 
one-fourth of an English farthing. It was the smallest coin known to 
the Hebrews." — Kitto, CychpeuUa of Biblical JMwaiwrt. 
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active. The Sanhedrim had arrived at the determination not to 
put Him to death on the feast day, ** lest there should he an 
uproar among the people ; *' when suddenly, doubtless to their 
great surprise, an offer was made by one of our Saviour^s own 
disciples, Judas Iscariot, to deliver Him into their hands. This 
offer they eagerly embraced ; stipulating with Judas for thirty 
pieces of silver as the price of his treachery (Mat. xxvi. 
14—16. ; Mark xiv. 10, 11. ; Luke zxii. 3—6.). 

In the evening, our Lord sat down with His disciples to the 
sapper which had been prepared, — that Last Supper, so full of 
solemn ioiport, and distinguished by incidents which have 
marked it as most sacred and memorable throughout all ages. 
In the first instance, our Saviour, probably after having again 
had occasion to rebuke His disciples for an ambitious contention 
concerning precedence (Luke xxii. 24 — 30.), performed the 
symbolical act of washing their feet, — an act which He ex- 
pounded to them as indicative of their duty cheerfully to render 
to each other the most humble services in the spirit of self- 
denying love (John xiii. 2 — 16.). After this, our Lord gave a 
solemn intimation of the presence of the traitor; who soon 
verified His words by withdrawing from the table, doubtless 
to make final arrangements for the acconiplishment of his 
fearful crime. Perhaps it was immediately after the departure 
of Judas that our saviour predicted the dispersion of the 
twelve, and foretold the fall of Peter, together with his three- 
fold denial, in answer to his self-confident assertion, ** Although 
all shall be offended, yet will not I ** (Mat. xxvi. 31 — 35. ; 
Mark xiv. 27—31.; Luke xxii. 31—38. ; John xiii. 36—38.). 
Then followed the solemn institution of the Lord's Supper, 
recorded by three of the evangelists (Mat. xxvi. 26—29. ; 
Mark xiv. 22 — 25.; Luke xxii. 19, 20.), and related in the 
following terms by St. Paul, " The Lord Jesus the same night 
in which He was betrayed took bread : and when He had given 
thanks, He brake it, and said. Take, eat: this is my body, 
which is broken for you : this do in remembrance of me. After 
the same manner also He took the cup, when He had supped, 
saying. This cup is the new testament in my blood : this do ye, 
as oft as ye arink it, in remembrance of me" (1 Cor. xi. 
23—25.). 

After this, partly at the table, and partly after having risen 
from supper, our blessed Lord addressed to His disciples those 
remarkable discourses which we find in John xiv. — xvi., 
embracing topics of strong consolation adapted to their im- 
pending trials, — the promise of the Holy Spirit, the Spirit of 
Truth, as the Comforter, and of His own return, — the assurance 
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of an answer to faithful prayer, — the declaration of His own 
person and office under the similitude of the vine and branches, 
— and an enforcement of the great law of love aa tke badge of 
His disciples. 

At the close of these discourses our Lord gave utterance to 
the wonderful Intercessory Prayer recorded in John xviL 

Having sung a hymn, our Lord and His disciples went out 
toward the Mount of Olives ; and, having crossed the brook 
Kedron, entered into a garden called Getfsemane (Oil-press), 
on the lower declivity of the hill. The name of this garden is 
imperishable, as having witnessed on this occasion the agonj, 
or last conflict, of our Saviour's soul; dming which He 
prayed earnestly three times, " Father, if it be possible, let thb 
cup pass from me, ** but at the same time made an entire and 
solemn resignation of Himself to the Father^s disposal, saying, 
'* Nevertheless, not as I will, but as thou wilt.** (See Mat xxvi. 
36—46. ; Mark xiv. 32—42. ; Luke xxii. 39--46.). 

Scarcely had these words been uttered, when (a litde after 
midnight, sixth day of the toeek, \5th Nisan = Friday^ April 7. 
A. (T.G. 783, A.i>. 30), Judas entered the garden, with a band of 
armed men from the Sanhedrim, prepared, if needful, to employ 
force in the capture of Jesus. But no force was needed 
Judas pointed out the person of his Master by a treacherovs 
salutation ; and Jesus, having rebuked the traitor, and having 
strongly reminded the whole company how needless was this 
display of force, pelded Himself without opposition to His 
captors : after which all the disciples forsook Him and fled. 
Our Saviour, having been thus arrested, was led away, dminsr 
the darkness of the night, to Annaa, a former high priest, before 
whom He was arraigned for a preliminary examination. In 
reply to his questions, our Lord referred Annas to His public 
discourses in the Temple and the synagogue, but declined to 
give answers which He knew that He was not bound to render* 
although sought for by his wily interrogator. Hence came the 
insult of a blow on the face* from one of the servitors in 
attendance ; an insult which, like all others, our Saviour meeklr 
endured (Mat. xxvi. 47 — 57. ; Mark xiv. 43 — 52. ; Luke xxii- 
47 — 53. ; John xviii. 2—24.). 

From Annas, who was the father-in-law of Caiaphas, Jesus 
was led, about daybreak, to the palace of Caiaphas, the high 
priest, who was then presiding over & council of the Sanhedrim, 
convened for the purpose of sitting in judgment on the prisoner 

** Or, this occurred daring a prelirainary examination by Caiiphsfc 
bsfore the aaaembling of the Sanhedrim. 
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whom they bad so eagerly secured. Here, in answer to rarious 
false accusations, our Saviour preserved a dignified silence : but 
when the higK priest said unto Him, " I adjure thee bj the living 
God, that thou tell us whether thou be the Christ, the Son of 
God," our Lord plainly and solemnly confessed His cla'nn. *^ Then 
the high priest rent his clothes, and said, What need we any 
further witnesses ; ye have heard the blasphemy *, what think 
ye f And thev all condemned Him to be guilty of death." ^ Then 
the meo that held Jesus mocked him, and smote him. And when 
they luid blindfolded Him, they struck Him on the face, and 
asked fiim, saying. Prophesy, who is it that smote thee P And 
many other things blasphemously spake they against Him.** 

During this trial, Peter, who had ventured into the hieh 
priest's palace, where he found himself recognised as one of the 
disciples of Jesus, was speedily overcome with fear, and thrice 
denied his Master. When the cock crew — a circumstance to 
which our Lord had significantly referred, when He predicted 
this shameful fall — "the Lord turned, and looked upon Peter.** 
Self-condeomed, and ^ieving for his fault, the penitent Apostle 
" went out, and wept bitterly (Mat. xxvi 57 — 76, ; MarK xiv. 
53 — 72.; Luke xxii. 54 — 71.; John xviii. IS — ^27.)- 

The Sanhedrim had condemned Jesus to death as guilty of 
blasphemy, under the provisions of the Mosaic law ; f but they 
well knew that tliey had no power to execute such a sentence 
without the authority of the Roman governor. Accordingly, 
from the palace of Caiaphas our Lord was sent to the judgment* 

* ** It appears that the law of blasphraay, as it was understood among 
the Jews, extended not only to the offence of impiously using the name 
of the Supreme Being, but to every usurpation of His authority, or arro- 
gatioo, by a created being, of the honour and power belonging to Him 
alone. Like the crime of treason among men, its essence consisted in 
acknowledging or setting up the authority of another sovereign than 

one's own, or invading the powers pertaining exclusively to him 

And in such horror was it held by the Israelites, that in token of it every 
one was obliged, by an early and universal custom, to rend his garments, 
-whenever it was committed or related in his presence.** — Gbeenleaf, 
Trial <^ Jena, 

t ** But M. Dupin in his tract on the Trial of Jesus before the San- 
hedrim, in reply to M. Salvador's account of it, has satisfactorily shewn 
that throughout the whole course of that trial the rules of the Jewish law 
of proc^ure were grossly violated, and that the accused was deprive^ of 
rights bel<Higing even to the meanest citizen. He was arrested in the 
nigfai — bound as a nude&ctor — beaten before His arraignment — and 
struck in open court during the trial; He was tried on a feast day, 
and before sunrise ; He was compelled to criminate Himself, and this under 
an oath or solemn adjuration; and He was sentenced on the same day of 
the conviction. In all these particulars the law was wholly disregarded." 
— GnsENLEAF, Trial of Juut, 
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hall (pretoriuro) of Fontins Pilate*, who was at that time 

Erocurator of Judea. Pilate, however, was not willing to give 
is sanction to the death of Jesus on the grounds which the 
Sanhedrim alleged; whether the accused were considered as a 
Tiolator of the Mosaic ecclesiastical law, or even as a disturber 
of the peace, a milder punishment would, in the opinion of the 
governor, suffice. It therefore became necessary to charge 
Jesus with some political offence, the conipnission of trhich 
would incur a sentence of capital punishment; And according! j 
the cry was raised that our Lord had been guilty of treasoo, 
in having declared Himself King of the Jews. Pilate aoeord* 
ingly forthwith arraigned Jesus, and called upon Him to answer 
this accusation; and it is worthy of note that, from the moment 
when He was accused of treason before Pilat«, no further allu- 
sion was made to the previous charge of blasphemy; the 
Roman governor being engaged with the charge newly pre- 
ferred before himself. The answer of Jesus to thb charge 
satisfied Pilate that it was groundless; the kingdom which 
He set up appearing plainly to be not a kingdom of this world* 
but a spiritual reign in righteousness, holiness, and peace, in 
the hearts of men. Pilate therefore acquitted Him of the 
offence. ** He went out again unto the Jews, and saith unto 
them, I find in Him no fault at all.*' Here was a sentence of 
acquittal judicially pronounced, and not capable of beiDg re- 
versed except by a higher power upon appeal; and it was the 
duty of Pilate thereupon to have discharged Him. But the 
multitude, headed now by the priests and elders, grew clamor- 
ous for His execution; adding *'He stirreth up the people, 
teaching throughout all Jewry, beginning from Galilee to thii 
place.'* Hearing this reference to Galilee, Pilate seized the 
opportunity of escaping from the responsibility of judgment 
eitner of acquittal or of condemnation, by treating the case as out 
of his own jurisdiction, and within that of Herod, tetrach of 
Galilee, who was then at Jerusalem on a visit. He therefore 
sent Jesus and His accusers to Herod ; before whom the charge 
was vehemently renewed and urged. But Herod did not fail 
to perceive that the accusation was utterly groundless; and he 
accordingly treated it with derision, arraying Jesus in mock 
habiliments of royalty, and remanding Him to Pilatcf 

Convinced of our Saviour's innocence of any political crime, 
— and now, perhaps, in some measure infiuencea by a message 
from his wife, referring to a dream with which she had been 

** Probably, the palace which had been built by Herod; or in the 
Tower of Antonia. 
t GasENucAF, Trial of Jesus, 
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▼isited, and charginghim to have nothing todo with that just man, 
— PUate made efforts to save Jesus irom the issue desired 
b J His persecutors, and hope^ to satisfy the Jews by giring 
order that He should be scourged f an order, the fulfilment of 
which constituted the first part of our Saviour's severe bodily 
suffering. The Jews, however, insisted on His being crucified; 
they demanded the release of Barabbas in preference to that 
of Christ ; and, insisting on the charge of treason, they inti- 
mated that if Pilate should refuse to pronounce sentence 
against Jesus, the charge would be justly transferred to him- 
self. '* If thou let this man go, thou art not Csesar's friend.** 
Pilate well knew the danger involved in such an accusation, if 
preferred against himat Kome; and, being probably too well 
aware that the Jews had many real causes of complaint against 
bim, he therefore, under the mfluence of fear for his personal 
safety, although well convinced of the prisoner's innocence, 
gave sentence in accordance with the wishes of His enemies. 
Immediately, as a condemned criminal, Jesus was led away to 
be crucified. At first, as was usual. He carried His own cross 
towards tiie place of execution; but afterwards, in consequence 
of the exhaustion of His bodily strength, it was transferred to one 
Simon of Cyrene, who was met coming out of the country. 
As the mournful procession moved along, Jesus addressed the 
women of Jerusalem, whom He saw weeping on the road, and 
said, ^ Weep not for me, but weep for yourselves and for your 
children,** referring to the calamities about to -come upon 
Jerusalem, and adding, ^*If they do these things in a green 
tree, what shall be done in the dry ? ** * 

The place of crucifixion was called Golgotha (the Place of a 
Skull), — a word translated by the Vulgate Calvariumy whence 
the English Calvary. Arrived at this spot, our Saviour was 
offered, according to custom, a spiced wine, intended to stupefV 
the mind and mitigate the pains of death. Oppressed with 
burning thirst. He tasted of tne wine ; but when He perceived 
the stupefying drug. He refused to drink, that He might die in 
fall consciousness. Stripped of nearly aU His clothing, He was 
lifted up to the cross, bound, and then nailed to it by His hands 

* Lnke xxiii. 31. ** This verse, the solemn close of our LortTt teaching 
on earth, — compares His own sufferings with that awful judgment which 
shall in the ena oyertake sinners, — the unrepentant human kind,— • the 
dry tree. These things were a judgment upon sin : He bore our sins ; He, 
—the vine, — the green tree, — the fruit-beanng tree,— of Whom His people 
are the branches, — if He, if they in Him and in themselves, are so treated, 
80 tried with sufferings, — what ahatt become of them who are cast forth 09 
a branch, and are wmredf " — ^Ai^ford tii he, 
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and feet.* Over His head was placed a tide or insci^ytion, 
*^ Jeaius of Nazareth, the King of tqe Jews.** 

When fastened to the cross, wid the jeers and acofis of the 
carnal multitude, our Saviour did not inyoke Divine judgments 
upon the heads of those who, returning evil for goc»d, had 
inflicted such terrible tortures upon Him ; but, with boundless 
love. He commended His enemies to Divine mere/* 9»y*^ 
** Father, for^ve them, for they hnow not what they do.^* 

Two crimmals were crucified with Jesus, one of whom, 
hardened in sin, joined in mocking Christ, while the other 
rebuked him for so doing. "Lord,** said thb penitent male- 
factor, ^ remember me when thou oomest into thjr kingdom.** 
In view of the sinner*s faith, founded on genuine repentance, 
our Lord promised him immediate bliss ; " Verilj, I saj unto 
thee, to-day shalt thou be with me in Paradise*** 

At the height of His sufferings, our Saviour exclaimed aloud, 
" Mj God I My God I why h^st thou forsaken me ? ** An 
enigma, indeed, must this exclamation appear to all who isolate 
it from its connection with the state of the Bedeemer*s soul 
up to the last expression of triumph, ^*It is finished!** — an 
enigma to those who forget that Christ sufiered and died for 
mankind, and that the Lord had laid on Him ** the iniquities 
of us all." (Bead the whole of Isa. liii.) At the same time, 
the Christian sees, in this feature of his Master's history, a 
type of the life of individual believers and of the whole ehurch; 
for both must be led, through sufiering, and even through 
moments of apparent abandonment by God, to perfection and 
glorification. 

Afler this, our Saviour said, ^^ I thirst ;** and a sponge, filled with 
the acid drink used by the soldiers, was placed to His lips. At 
the point of death He commended His mother to the care of that 
beloved disciple who stood nearer to Him than a brother. And 
then at last He uttered that word of triumph, the greatest and 
the weightiest that has been uttered upon earth ^' Jt isfimskedr 
and He commended His spirit into His Father's hands. 

The moment of our Saviour*s death was signalised by aa 
earthquake ; and at the same time, and perhaps from the same 
cause« a darkness spread over the sky, producinnr efiects like 
those of an eclipse of the sun. The veil of the Holv of Holies 
in the Temple was rent asunder, signifying that the Holy of 
Holies in heaven is opened to all men through the finished work 
of Christ, and the wall of partition between the Divine and 

* Perhaps the body was sapported by a piece of wood projecting from 
the centre of the cross. 
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the Hitman broken down (Mat. xzvii. 1— 56. ; Mark Z¥. 1-* 
41. ; Luke xxiii. 1 — 49. ; John xviii. 28. ; xix. 30.). 

It was usual to break the legs of crucified malefactors io 
order to hasten their death, and this took place with regard to 
the two who were crucified with Jesus ; but when the soldiers 
approached the central cross for the purpose of breaking the 
legs of Him who hung thereon, thej found that He was dead 
already, and therefore refrained from breaking His l^s, thus 
unconsciously fulfilling a word of Scripture concerning the 
Paschid lamb, the type of the true Sacrifice, " A bone of him 
shall not be broken. * One of the soldiers, however, raised his 
spear and pierced the side of Jesus, out of which came blood 
and water. After this, a rich man of Arimathea, named 
Joseph, one of our Lord's disciples, who had succeeded in 
begging from Pilate the body of Jesus, took it down from the 
cross, and laid it in his own new tomb, hewn out of a rock in a 
garden. 

In compliance with an application of the Jews, who were 
alarmed at the remembrance of our Saviour's prediction of His 
own resurrection, the grave was secured by a seal, and watched 
by a party of soldiers. But in vain. When the third day had 
come {the seventh day of the week, the Sabbath, I6th Nisan = 
Sunday, April 8.), an angel descended from heaven and rolled 
away the stone; and Jesus, who, by His Divine power, had 
triumphed over death, went forth to return to the ^ave no 
more. None of His disciples witnessed His resurrection ; but 
the fact was afterwards abundantly established to them by 
personal interviews and discourses with the Saviour Himself. 

On the morning of this day Mary Magdalene, with certain 
other women, came to the tomb, and found the stone removed. 
They began to fear that the body had been taken away, and 
that they should flee it no more. Mary, in alarm, ran to seek 
for John and Peter ; the other women afterwards went to the 
other Apostles. Peter and John hastened to the tomb. John, 
in anxious hiute, anticipated Peter. Looking down into the 
tomb, and seeing the grave-clothes decentlpr arranged, but no 
corpse there, he started back in consternation. Peter, taking 
courage, descended into the tomb ; John followed ; and now, 
convinced that the body was not there, he called to mind tbe 
intimations which Christ had given of His resurrection, and faith 
hegan to spring up in his soul. 

During the absence of the Apostles, Christ appeared first to 
the two women who had gone away ; and they, filled with joy, 
surprise, fear, and reverence, fell before Him and embraced His 
feet. But He spoke to them encouragingly, **Bc not afraid." 
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All that He said was clieerina^ ; and, in bidding them announce 
His resurrection to the Apostles, He spoke of them as ** brethren** 
(Mat. xxviii 10.). 

Our Lord then appeared to Mary, who had remained at the 
tomb oppressed with anxiety and grief. Seeing Him so unex- 
pectedly, in the morning twilight, she did not at first recognise 
Him. But, when He called her by name, she knew His yoice ; 
and with an exclamation of joy, she turned and (probably) 
stretched out her hands towards Him. But Jesus said, ** Touch 
me not, for I am not yet ascended to my Father ; but go to my 
brethren and say unto them, I ascend unto my Father and 
your Father, and to my God and your God '* (John xx. 17.). 
This obscure saying obyiously refers to the last discourses re- 
ported by St. John, and cannot be understood apart from tbem. 
Our Lord had promised the disciples that, after ascending 
to the Father, He would return and remain with them for 
eyer. Now He had returned ; and they might deem thU to be 
the return which He had promised, and expect Him to remain 
with them henceforth in the same form. He caudoned them, 
howeyer, against so misunderstanding the promise as to cleaye 
to Him in the form in which He then appeared, because He bad 
not yet '^ ascended to the Father ; " implying that, after that 
eyent, when He should manifest Himself as the glorified One, 
they should embrace Him wholly ; obyiously, not in a natural, 
but in a spiritual sense. The words *^ my brethren, my Father, 
my G^d, your God," serye<l to remind them of the promise in 
His last discourses — yiz. that they, through Him, should enter 
into a special relation to the Father, whom He, in a sense pe- 
culiarly His own, could call "His Father" and "His God;" 
that they should, in communion with Him, recognise the 
Father also as " their Father " and " their God," and, therefore, 
haye full confidence that He would come to them with the 
Father. 

Two disciples (Luke xxiy. 13.) not of the number of the 
Apostles, were going, in the afternoon, to the yillage of Em* 
maus, about sixty furlongs (stadia) — i.e. about seyen miles, from 
Jerusalem. They had heard that the body was not found in 
the graye, and had receiyed an account of what the women 
had seen before Christ appeared to them ; but they had not 
yet learned that He had risen and appeared. As they walked, 
they conyersed, in sorrow, of what had occurred ; of the ex- 
pectations they had cherished that Jesus should be the Messiah 
to redeem the people of God ; of the failure of their hopes, and 
their uncertainty as to the future. Under these circumstances 
they were joined by Jesus; who took part in their conyenatioo, 
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expounded the Scriptures relatioff to Himself, and pointed out 
the errors into which thej had falkn. Under the power of His 
words their hearts burned within them, and new anticipations 
dawned upon their souls. But still thej did not recognise the 
speaker ; either because the thoughts He uttered withdrew their 
attention from His person, or because they could not suppose 
that He should first appear to them, or, finally, because of a 
change in His person. Not until, as thej sat at meat. He pro« 
nounced the blessing, broke the bread, and gave it to them, did 
th^ discern Him who had sat so often with them at table. 

The two disciples, on returning to the city, found that Christ 
had appeared in the meantime to the Apostle Peter (Luke 
xxiv. 33, 34. ; 1 Cor. xv. 5.). In the evening of the same day, 
the Apostles, Thomas excepted, were assembled, with closed 
doors (Luke xxiv. 36. ; 1 Cor. xv. 5.), when Christ suddenly 
appeared in their midst, with the usual salutation, '^ Peace hie 
unto you,** a salutation which, from His lips, had a peculiar 
significance (John xiv. 27.). To prove that He was present in 
body. He shewed them the wounds in His hands, feet, and side* 
And in taking leave of them. He said, " Peace be unto you. As 
my Father hath sent me, even so send I you.** Thus, while 
announcing to them the peace of fellowship with Himself, He 
consecrated them as messengers of peace to all mankind. He 
then ** breathed ** upon them, — a symbol of the inspiration ther 
were to receive from heaven, to fit them to preach His Gospel, 
and proclaim forgiveness of sins in His name — and added, in 
ex^anation, ** Receive ye the Holy Ghost.** 

The risen Saviour next appeared to more than 500 disciples 
assembled in one place ; and then to His brother James. 
On the first day of the following week, eight days after His 
resurrection. He again shewed Himself to the Apostles suddenly, 
while they were assembled with closed doors. Thomas, who, 
on a former occasion, had expressed his doubt of the retdity of 
the resurrection, was now among them; and, impressed with 
an overwhelming sense of the Divinity that beamed forth from 
the person of the risen Saviour, he addressed Him with these 
appropriate and emphatic words, ^^My Lord and my Ood^ 
Christ then said to Thomas, " Because Uiou hast seen me, thou 
hast believed : blessed are they who have not seen, and yet have 
believed.** The long personal intercourse of Thomas with 
Jesus, and his faith m Him as the Son of God and as su* 
perior to death, ought to have been enough to overcome his 
doubts^ and, on this foundation, he might well have found the 
statements of Christ*s reappearance, given him by the others^ 
anything but incredible. His faith should have arisen from 
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^^ . ^^t wtited for a sammoos from withoat. At the same 

^tfe*T^ j9 to be obsenred that our Saviour assigns a high pbce to 
'^"^* * |yrt are led to faith, withoat yisibk proofs, bj His 
_2 ^If-mani&statioa in the preaching of the Go^l, — 
^risiB? inwardlj from impressions made upon a willing 
-ffia words implied that, in all afler time, faith would 
^jii^*2_-wj8»ible, if there were no other way of passing from 





\^ ^^^^£to belief than hy sensible signs of assurance. And 

^riib^*^^ 0iay ofaienre the ground and reason why the Gospel 

\^^ ^I^lmd to be handed down precisely in a form which can- 

^tfl^y^^ ^^ive oeeaaiott for manifold doubts to the human un- 

1^ ^'"'^mttogi ^''*" '' conducts its inquiries apart from religious 

^!r*t*^^^ai and religious wants. 

^^^•^^ the disciples had been engaged in fishing, during 

9e^^^^ jygjit^ on the Sea of Galilee, and had caught nothing. 

aiie'^*'*^ ^ fbilowtng morning, Jesus appeared, and asked 

^•^ *kifl«^» ^ ""^ ^** manner, "Children, have ye any 

\S0^^ ,* Whea they replied in the negative. He bade them 

10^ ' P^ anew on' the right side of the vessel. John was the 

ctf* * reeosinis* the voice of Jesus ; whereupon the hasty 

^^ ^u*uid w>t wait until the vessel reached the shore, but 

i^its^^^ the r«P*^ ^^"^ Saviour gently reminded Peter of his 

^^ <« i»n!cipitately made, and so soon broken. He 

P'**^iia^ *L«>vest thou me more than these?" Peter replied, 

^ ^'^lltfA thi'^ knowest that I love thee." Then said Christ, 

*^\**^"^j» !auibsw* On » third repetition of the question, 

"^^^/^j .js. iw\^ and exclaimed, in grief, "Lord, thou 

J^*ljjA ^ui '-hitig*; thou knowest that l love thee." The 

■^^^l^^rfatttt wp^ted the injunction, "Feed my sheep," and 

^^ ., tnai^t^' confidence in Peter^s fidelity, that at some 

x**^ !Ltitf *^ w«ttl<l be called to sacrifice his life in the faith- 

^**^j^^ ji hi* calling. 

* "^^Ij, nMM 4f»t»<?arance among the disciples in Galilee, our 
'^* ' ^,^1^ thW anew of their calling — viz. to preach the 
'^ • f. Mi >Mto4ts ; and charged them to admit the men of 
'^'^ ^^ y^ \}^tism^ into His communion and discipleship; 
- ""^I^ \tiM# ^i^uring them that all power was given to 
■ ~* .^»^«» 3ttt\i in earth, to establish the kingdom of God 
** ^1 » %*M that He would be with His own, even until 
""' *^]^lJ***i*x« ^^' ^^ kingdom (Mat. xzviii. 18 — 20.). 
• '* ^^ ^,^t tvMTtl was seen by James; and again by all 
** ^^^.^ »»iv^dSiv at Jerusalem. He then led out His 
^'^ ^. ^ l^l^tttv, which lay on the eastern slope of 
^■^. ,^||tt|||| auikil ihere *^He lifted up His hands and 
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blessed them ; and it came to pass, while He blessed them, He 
was parted from them and carried up into heaven. And they 
worshipped him, and returned to Jerusalem with great joy, and 
were continuallj in the Temple, praising and blessing God ** 
(Mat xxvii. 57. — xxviii. 20.; Mark zv. 42. — xvi. 20.; Luke 
xziiL 50. — xxiy. 53. ; John xix. 31. — xxL 25). 



[The order of events, as related for the most part in the Gospels, does 
not profess to be strictly chronological ; but, while the saccession of 
the leading facts and incidents is everywhere substantially preserved, 
there is a variety in the collocation of details — a variation probably 
occasioned by some connection in the mind of at least some of the evan- 
gelists different from that of the mere order of time. Hence to several 
events of oar Saviour's life different places are assigned by different har-> 
monists, or writers who weave into one continaons narrative the memoirs 
of the four evangelists ; some of them even regarding only one clear year 
(from Passover to Passover) as the period of our Saviour's ministry. 
This, however, is a matter of no great importance, and it has sometimes 
been nndnly magnified. On this subject see GreswelPs Harmonica Evan* 
gdiea; Dr. Kobinson's Harmony of the Ihur Gospels ; Dr. Macbride's Lec^ 
titret on the Diatessaron ; Kitto's Daily Bible Iuustration»t vol. vii.] 

Elementary and General Questions. 

1044. What route did our Saviour take from Ephraim to Jerusalem, 
before His last Passover ? 

1045. What request was made by Salome on behalf of her two S(ms, 
James and John, and how was it received by our Lord ? 

1046. What miracle did our Saviour perform on this occasion at 
Jericho ? 

1047. Kelate the history of Zacchseus. 

1048. State and explain the parables of the Ten Pounds and the 
Labourers in the Vineyard. 

1049. To what place did our Saviour proceed from Jericho? 

1050. Relate the circumstances connected with the anointing of our 
Saviour by Mary at Bethany. 

1051. State, generally, the movements of our Saviour during the fol- 
lowing week — i. e. the week of His sufferings. Passion week. 

1052. J>e8cribe the approach and visit of our Lord to Jerusalem on the 
first day of the week (Sunday)^ 

1053. What events took place on the second day of the week (Monday) ? 

1054. Belate the history of the barren fig-tree. What parable corre- 
sponds to this history ? 

1055. What occurred on the third day of the week (Tuesday)? 

1056. Relate and explain the following parables — the Two Sons — 
the Wicked Husbandmen, — the Marriage of the King*s Son. 

1057. What captions questions were proposed to our Saviour by the 
Jews, and how did He answer them ? 

1058. With what question did our Lord afterwards perplex and silence 
His advenuiries ? 

1059. What is the proper answer to that question? 
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1060. Relate oiir Saviour's approbation of the widow's mites. 

1061. Give the subBtance of oar Lord's prediction of Divine jadgmeoti 
upon Jerusalem. 

1062. What intimation did our Saviour give concerning the progress 
of His kingdom? 

1063. State and interpret the parables of the Ten Virgins and tbe 
Talents. 

1064. Relate our Saviour's description of the proceedings of the Day of 
Judgment. 

1065. What said our Lord when told that some Greeks desired to see 
Him? 

1066. How, probably, was the fourth day of the week (Wednesday) oc- 
cupied? 

1067. Relate the events of thefiflh day (Thursday). 

1068. Say what took place at the Paschal meal ; and relate especially 
the institution of the Lord's Supper. 

1069. What discourses did our Saviour address to the disciples after 
they had risen from supper? 

1070. Where do we^nd the record of our Saviour's intercessory prayer? 

1071. Trace the steps of our Lord and His disciples after th^ quitted 
Jerusalem, at night. 

1072. B«late the solemn events which took place in the Garden of 
Gethsemane. '^ 

1073. Describe, as fully as you can, and in due order, particulars con- 
nected with the betrayal — seizure — mock trial -^ sufferings — and 
crucifixion — of our blessed Saviour. 

1074. Give the history of St. Peter and of the other Apostles, in con- 
nection with these events. 

1075. What became of the traitor Judas Iscariot? 

1076. Repeat the sayings of our Saviour on the cross. 

1077. Give the history of the two criminals who were crucified with 
Jesus. 

1078. What took place at the moment of our Saviour's death? 

1079. Describe tiie burial of Jesus. 

1080. Give the history of our Saviour's resurrection — first briefly, and 
then as fully as you can. 

1081. How long did our Lord remain on earth after His resurrection? 

1082. Relate the events which took place during this period. 

1083. Give the history of our Saviour's ascension into heaven. 

Additional Questions. 

1084. Describe the political parties into which the Jews were at thii 
time divided. 

1085. Explain the force of the captious questions proposed to oor 
Saviour by the Jews, in their bearing upon the state of existing parties, 
political and religious. 

1086. State exactly the value of a *< mite." 

1087. In what part of Scripture, besides the Gospels, do you find an 
account of the institution of the Lord's Supper? 

1088. What is the meaning of the word Gethsemane? 

1089. What is the meaning of <* Golgotha " ? Whence comes the word 
Calvary? 

1090. On what grounds did the Sanhedrim condemn Jesus? 
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1091. On what charge did Pontina Pilate eventually pass sentence on 
Bim? 

1092. Show that the trial and condemnation of Jesna were informal and 
Illegal. 

1093. Where was, probably, the jadgment-hall (prsetorium) of Pilate? 



CHAPTER XLVm. 

Ths Eablt Histobt or thb Apostles. 
(Acts i. — xii.) 

Aftbb our Saviour's ascension, His disciples who were in Jeru- 
salem, including the Apostles, continued to assemble together, 
to the number of 120. One of their first cares was to elect an 
Apostle who should fill the place of Judas ; and, having selected 
two members of their own company, Joseph Barsabas (surnamed 
Justus), and Matthias, they referred the final decision to the 
lot, accompanied with prayer to God. The election fell on 
Matthias, who was thus numbered with the Apostles, but of 
whose subsequent life and labours nothing certain is known ^; 
some placing the scene of his ministry in Macedonia, others 
in Caopadocia ; while others say that he suffered martyrdom 

in Galilee. 

On the first of Pentecost*, fifty days after the Passover, the 
great promise of our Lord to His disciples concerning the gift 
of the Holy Spirit received a remarkable fulfilment. They — 
t. e. the Apostles and other disciples at that time in Jerusalem— 
"were all with one accord in one place. And suddenly there 
came a sound from heaven, as of a rushing mighty wind ; and 
it filled all the house where they were sittmg. And there ap- 
peared unto them cloven tongues like as of fire, and it sat upon 
each of them" — t. c. there was an apjsearance of a lambent 
flame which settled upon each of the disciples. "And they were 
all filled with the Holy Ghost, and began to speak with other 
tongues"—!, e, in various languages different from iheir own ; 
one, doubtless, speaking in one language, and another in another 
—"as the Spirit gave them utterance." The subject of their 
discourse was " the wonderful works of God " — i. e. doubtless^ 

* Galled in the Old Testament the Feast of Weeks or Feast of Harvest 
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the wonders which had been wrought bj the Lord Jesus, and in 
connection with Him. Great astonishment was occasioned bj this 
eTent among the large number of pious Jews and proseljtes who 
had come up to celebrate the feast of Pentecost at Jerusalem from 
various parts of the world ; and some of them ignorantly re- 
garded the disciples as in a state of intoxication. Under these 
circumstances, Peter, as the spokesman of the Apostles, ex- 
pounded the whole affair, first by a reference to the promise of 
the Spirit contained in the latter part of Joel ii., and then by a 
declaration of the death and resurrection of Jesus, which he set 
forth as a fulfilment of the prophecy contained in Ps. xvi. 8— II.; 
concluding his address with these words, '' Therefore let all the 
house of Israel know assuredly that Grod hath made that same 
Jesus, whom ye have crucified, both Lord and Christ.** The 
multitude having listened to this discourse, *'were pricked in 
their hearts, and said unto Peter and to the rest of the Apostles, 
Men and brethren, what shall we do ? Then Peter said unto 
them. Repent and be baptized every one of you in the name of 
Jesus Christ for the remission of sins, and ye shall receive the 
^ft of the Holy Ghost. For the promise is unto you, and to 
your children, and to all that are afar ofiT, even as many as the 
Lord our God shall call. And with many other words did be 
testify and exhort^ ssiying. Save yourselves from this untoward 
generation. Then they that gladly received his word were 
baptized : and the same day there were added unto them about 
3000 sotds** (Acts ii. 36—41.). Thus thoroughly instructed 
had the Apostles now become with regard to the true nature of 
the Gospel, and concerning their office in relation to it. 

The disciples, in large numbers, now associated together in 
great unity and concord ; meeting, no doubt, in their own 
synagogues, where they listened to the teaching of the Apostles, 
while they were continually witnessing many wonders and signs 
which were wrought by their hands. " They continued sted- 
fastly in the Apostles* doctrine, and fellowship, and in breaking 
of bread, and in prayers. And fear came upon every soul : and 
many wonders and signs were done by the Apostles. And all 
that believed were together, and had all things common ; and 
sold their possessions and goods, and parted them to all men 
as everv man had need. And they, continuing daily with one 
accord m the Temple, and breaking bread from house to boose, 
did eat their meat with gladness and singleness of heart, prais- 
ing God, and havine favour with all the people. And the Lord 
added to the church daily such as should be saved ** (Acts il 
42—47.). 

One of the most remarkable among the early miracles which 
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the Lord wrought by the ministry of the Apostles is recorded in 
Acts iii. This was the healing of a cripple who used to lie as a 
beggar at the Beautiful Gate of the Temple (probably, the 
celebrated gate of Corinthian brass leading from the Court of 
the Gentiles into the Court of the Women) ; who, having asked 
alms of Peter and John, as they were about to enter the Tem- 
ple, at the ninth hour, i. e. three o'clock, received from Peter this 
reply, " Silver and gold have I none ; but such as I have give 
I thee ; In the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth rise up and 
walk.*' The Divine Redeemer immediately wrought the mi- 
racle indicated by His Apostle's word ; the poor man went with 
Peter and John into the Temple, praising G<>d ; and, when a 
large multitude had been drawn together by the report of this 
miraculous cure, Peter delivered to them an address in which 
he proclaimed Jesus as the true Messiah, declared the power of 
faith in His name, spoke of His coming again in glory, and an- 
nounced Him as the prophet whom Moses had foretold (Deut. 
xviii. 15. 18, 19.), and as the seed of Abraham in whom all the 
kindreds of the earth were to be blessed (Acts^ iii. 12 — 26.). 
The immediate result of this miracle and discourse was- a large 
addition to the number of the disciples ; who now amounted, in 
the whole, to five thousand.* (Acts iv. 4.) » 

The attention of the Jewish authorities having been now 
effectually aroused, and their hostility excited to the highest 
pitch, Peter and John were apprehended, and brought before 
the High Priest and his associates, by whom they were inter- 
rogatea and put upon their defence. In their presence, Peter 
again boldly declared the Messiahship of Jesus, and af&rmed that 
there is salvation in ijo other ; and when Peter and John were 
charged for the future not to speak at all nor teach in the name 
of Jesus, they answered, ** Whether it be right in the sight of 
God, to hearken unto you more than unto God, judge ye : for 
we cannot but speak the things which we have seen and heard.*' 
After this, having received a further charge and warning, they 
were dismissed. The report of these proceedings caused the 
church to engage in earnest prayer for strength and boldness 
needful to face persecution and danger ; a prayer which was 
not made in vain, for, " when they had prayed, the place was 
shaken where they were assembled together ; and they were 
all filled with the Holy Ghost, and they spake the word with 
boldness." 

The love and unity which prevailed among the first believers 

* Or, 8120; viz. 120 at first, 8000 after St. Peter's sermon, 6000 after 
the first apostolic miracle. 

C G 
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in Christ was manifested by tbe assistance whicli they rendered 
to each other in temporal affairs. This mutual assistance was 
at once liberal and systematic ; so that it appears to have been 
« prevalent custom for tbe members of the chur^ to gire more 
or less of their property by way of eontribution to a anuuon 
fund, under the management of the Apoetles, for the use of all 
who were in need of assistance. These ofierings, as they were 
entirely Tohintary, so, for the most part, they ware sincere; as 
in the case of Joses, a Levite, of Cyi^s, who ^ having land, 
sold it, and brought the money, and kid it at the Apostles* feet" 
But there were nypocrites, even in this first age of the Christian 
Church ; and it pleased the great Searcher ot Hearts to expose 
some of them, in the persons of Ananias and bis wife Sapphira, 
and to visit them with a fearful punishm^t, as a warning to the 
church in all ages. These persons, loving the praise of men, and 
loving money too, and loving both more Sian the favour of God, 
having pretended to commit the whole proceeds of their lands 
to the charge of the Apostles for th^ use of the disciples, but 
having secretly reserved a portion for themflelves» were severely 
rebuked by Peter for their equivocation and hypocrisy ; and, 
having been solemnly reminded that they lied not unto men but 
unto God, were by the Pivine power suddenly smitten dead 
(Acts V. 1 — 1 1.). After this, the Apostles continued to preach, 
and to work miracles ; and the number of believers continued to 
increase. Hereupon the High Priest and the Sadducees — (the 
Sadducees appearing as the chief opponents of the Apostles, 
most probably because one of their leading topics related to the 
resurrection of the dead) — threw the Apostles mto prison ; ^but 
the angel of the Lord by night opened the prison doors, and 
brought them forth, and said, Go> stand and speak in the 
Temple to the people all the words of this life.** Again inter- 
rogated before the Sanhedrim concerning obedience to their 
mandate, '* Peter and the other Apostles answered and said, We 
ought to obey God rather than men;** and once more, in the 
presence of that body, they proclaimed their testimony ooo- 
cerning Jesus, saying, '* The God of our fathers raised up Jesus, 
whom ^e slew and hanged on a tree. Him hath God exalted 
with His right hand to be a Prince and a Saviour, for to give 
repentance to Israel, and. forgiveness of sins. And we are His 
witnesses of these things ; and so is also th^ Holy Ghost, whom 
God hath given to them that obey Him.** (Acts v. 30-^.) 
The members of the Sanhedrim then held a private conference 
on the matter ; in the course of which Gamaliel * reminded 

* Rabban Gamalitl, or Gam the elder, a celebrated Pharisee^ tutor of 
St Paul, and of OnkeloB the Tazgomist. 
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them of the ill success of yarious impostors who had formerly 
appeared (Theudas and Judas of Galilee); and adyiaed his 
brethren to beware how thej proceeded in the present instance, 
lest perhaps the claims of Jesus and the Apostles should be 
foonded in reaKtj. "Refrain from these men, and let them 
alone : for if this counsel or this w(H*k be of men, it will come 
to nought : but if it be of God, ye cannot overthrow it ; lest 
haplj je be found even to fight against Grod.** This adyice was 
well received bj the members of the council ; ^ and when they 
had called the Apostles, and beaten them, they commanded that 
they should not speak in the name of Jesus, and let them go. 
And they departed from the presence of the council, rejoicing 
that they were counted worthy to suffer shame for His name. 
And daily in the Temple, and in every house, they ceased not 
to teach and preach Jesus Christ.** (Acts v. 38-— 42.) 

The church now enjoyed a short season of rest from outward 
persecution; but, alas, its inward repose was. disturbed by dis- 
satisfaction on the part of the Grecians, or western Jews 
(Hellenists, i.e. Greek-speaking Jews, not Greeks converted to 
Judaism), against the Hebrews or Arameans (u e. the stricter 
Jews, natives of Palestine and perhaps of other regions in the 
east), on the ground of real or supposed neglect of their 
widows in the daily distribution. This circumstance led the 
Apostles to advise toe appointment of seven men of wdl-known 
good character, for the purpose of superintending the distribu- 
tion of the alms of the church ; who, having been elected by the 
disciples, were confirmed in their office by the Apostles, with 
prayer and laying on of hands. The names of these officers * 
were Stephen, Philip, Frochorus,Nicanor, Timon, Parmenas, and 
Nicolas. It may be observed that these names are all Greek, 
pointing to the fact that the persons themselves were Hel- 
lenistic Jews. "Their first duty was to attend to the wants of 
the poor; but they also assisted the Apostles in other ways, such 
as explaining the doctrines of the Gospel and baptizing the 
new converts; in one p<Hnt, however, there was a marked 
difference between them and the Apostles. When they had 
persuaded men to believe, they could admit them into the 
Christian covenant by baptism; but they had not the power of 
imparting to them those extraordinary gifts of the Spirit, which 
it was the privil^e of the Apostles only to confer by layii^ on 
their hands, "t 



* Wlio, it 18 to be observed, are not called deaamt in the Acta of the 
Apostles, 
t BusTOir, History of the Christian Church, chap. L 
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Among these officers, Stephen appears to have heen pecnli* 
arly eminent as a man *^ full of faith and of the Holy Gnost ;** 
and the next outbreak of violence on the part of the unbeliev- 
ing Jews was directed against him. He was accused before 
the Sanhedrim of blasphemy ; a charge which he fully refuted 
in a long defence (an outline of which is given in Acts Yii.)i 
abounding with allusions to ancient history and prophecy, and 
concluding with a severe rebuke of those who, following the 
evil example of their fathers who had persecuted the prophets 
in former times, had now become the betrayers and murderers 
of the Just One. *^When they heard these things/* says the 
sacred historian, *' they were cut to the heart, and they gnashed 
on him with their teeth. But he, being full of the Holy Ghost, 
looked up stedfastly into heaven, and saw the glory of God, 
and Jesus standing on the right hand of God, and said. Behold, 
I see the heavens opened, and the Son of man standing on the 
right hand of God. Then they cried out with a loud voice, and 
stopped their ears, and ran upon him with one accord, and cast 
him out of the city, and stoned him : and the witnesses laid down 
their clothes at a young man*s feet, whose name was Saul. And 
they stoned Stephen, calling upon God, and saying. Lord Jesus, 
receive my spirit. And he kneeled down, and cried with a 
loud voice. Lord, lay not this sin to their charge. And when 
he had said this, he fell asleep.** (Acts vii. 54 — 60.) 

It is probable that the tenets of Stephen, indicating, as they 
did, the approaching abolition of the Mosaic economy, had the 
effect of causing the Pharisees to co-operate with the Sadducees 
more heartily than hitherto for the suppression of the Apostles' 
doctrine. At all events, the death of this first martyr was 
followed by a general persecution of the Christians at Jerusalem, 
in which Saul, who had been present on that occasion, took an 
active part. As a conse(}uence of this state of affairs, a larse 
number of the disciples, if not all except the Apostles, sougnt 
safety in flight, and were dispersed throughout various parts of 
Judea and Samaria. A city of Samaria (perhaps Sychar, the 
ancient Shechem) — a place against which the mere Jew had 
harboured feelings of tne most bitter hostility — was now dis- 
tinguished by the effectual preaching of Philip (one of the 
seven), who made many converts and became instrumental 
in delivering the people of that place from the delusions and 
impostures which had been practised upon them by a man 
named Simon. Peter and John were afterwards sent from 
Jerusalem, to follow up this great work and impart to the 
newly baptized the gift of the Holy Ghost by the imposition of 
their hands. This gift they withheld from Simon, who offered 
to purchase it with money ; an impiety which was etemly re* 
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buked by Peter, who earnestlj exhorted Simon to repentance. 
(Acts viii. 1—24.) 

After this, Philip was commissioned bj an angel of the Lord 
to go to meet a distinguished - eunuch, or officer of state, be* 
lon^ng to the court of Gandace, queen of Ethiopia (t. e. MeroCi 
in U pper Egypt), who had come up to Jerussaem to worship. 
The eunuch, on his return, was reading the prophet Isaiah in 
his chariot, when Philip, acting under a Divine impulse, ac- 
costed him, and convinced him of the Messiahship of Jesus, by 
rightly expounding the passage of the prophet (Isa. liii. 7, 8.^, 
which at that time lay open before him. After the baptism of this 
illustrious convert, ^* Philip was found at Azotus ; and, passing 
through, he preached in all the cities, till he came to CsBsarea."* 
(Acts viii. 26—49.) 

We have seen that the Gospel had begun to spread beyond 
Jerusalem ; and we fin(\ that by this time it had penetrated as 
far as Damascus. We learn abo that the progress of persecution 
kept pace with that of the reception of tne Gospel; — a state of 
things which was probably in some measure favoured by the 
existing relations between the Jews and the Roman govern** 
ment; the latter having now removed Pontius Pilate from 
his office of procurator of Judea, and having deposed the High 
Priest Caiapnas. Be this as it may, the Jews, who had been 
uninterrupted in their attempts agunst Stephen, now sent a 
commission to Damascus, with a view to hinder the propagation 
of the Gospel in that place also. Their commissioner was the 
eager and impetuous Saul; who, however, during this very 
journey to Damascus, received a far better commission from on 
high, being called and empowered to preach that Gospel which 
once he endeavoured to destroyi The particulars of his life 
and labours will be given in ihe following chapters; in the 
mean time, we collect those remaining notices of the early 
church which are recorded in the Acts of the Apostles. 

The conversion of Saul produced another lull in persecution. 
^'Then had the churches rest throughout all Judea, and Gall* 
lee^ and Samaria, and were edified ; and, walking in the fear of 
the Lord and the comfort of the Holy Ghost, were multiplied." 
It has been thought probable that there was another circum- 
stance which contributed to the tranquillity of the church, 
either during this period or a little earlier ; namely, the anxiety 
which had been excited in the minds of all the Jews by the 

* This place, on the sea-coast, was built, and made the metropolis of 
l^alestine, by Herod the Great. It afterwards became the residence of 
the Roman procurator. For a description of it, see Stanubt> Sinai and 
Palutintt Part ii. ch. vi* 
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declared design of the emperor Caligula * to cause his statue 
to be set up in the Temple at Jerusalem, instructions for which 
purpose had been actually sent to Petronius, who had super- 
seded Yitellius as governor of Syria. ParUj through the nrm 
resistance of the Jews, and partly in consequence of the good 
offices of kiug Agrippa at Home, this design was not earned 
into effect ; and &e death of the emperor soon set the matter 
completely at rest : but, while the agitation lasted, the Jews 
probably found their attention diverted from the affairs of the 
infant church. 

It was about this time that St. Peter made an apostolic tour, 
in the course of which he miraculously healed .tineas of the 
palsy, at Lydda, and restored Tabitha (w. Dorcas, i.e. antelope) 
to life at Joppa. During his stay in the latter place, at the 
house of one Simon, a tanner, he was called to Csesarea, to 
preach the Gospel to Cornelius, a Boman centurion of the 
Italian band (t. e. a cohort serving in Syria, composed of na- 
tives of Italy, quartered at Csesarea), a devout man, who had 
seen in a vision an angel directing him to send for Peter, and 
to heai the message which he would deliver. The call to at« 
tend to this summons was simultaneously given to Peter him* 
self t in another vision of a certain vessel, containing a large 
number of animals which were legally unclean, and accompanied 
with a voice, saying, ** Bise, Peter, kill and eat." The Apostle 
at first refused to eat anything common or unclean ; but he was 
admonished by the voice from heaven, saying, *' What Grod hath 
cleansed, that call not thou common.** At this juncture, the 
messengers from Cornelius stood before the gate; and Peter 
understood the voice which he had heard as intimating that be 
ought not to refuse to attend to the summons on the part of 
the Gentile centurion. He accordingly went to Csesarea, heard 
the statement of Cornelius, and then, after he had preached 
Jesus to the assembled company, ^ the Holy Ghost Mi on ail 
thein which heard the word, to the great astonbhment of the 
Jews who had accompanied the Apostle horn Joppa. Thus, 
for the first time, the Gentiles publicly received ^e word 

• See Tacitus, Hist, v. 9. 

t ** At Jaf^ the ancient Joppa, where Peter was residing at the tiiM 
of his vision on the housetop, I observed houses famished with a wall 
aronnd the roo^ within which a person coulcl at or kneel, withost aoy 
exposure to the view of others, whether on the adjacent houses or in lh« 
streets. At Jemsalem, I entered th« house of a Jew early one momiag* 
ttid found a member of the family sitting, sednded and alone^ en one of 
the honae-rooft^ engaged in reading the Sciiptures andodfoiinc his Bnym.' 
^BACKBTT'alUutiraiUmso/ Scripture, chKp,u. 
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of God. On his return to Jerusalem, Peter was required to 
give an account of this matter, and to defend the course which 
oe had pursued in preaching to Crentiles ; a defence which he 
efTectuauj made bj simplj narrating the events which had oc- 
curred. '^ When they heard these things, they held their peace, 
and glorified God, sayins. Then hath God also to the Grentiles 
granted repentance unto life." (Acts x., xi. 1«-I8.) 

The Gospel continued to make progress, being propagated 
especially through the instrumentality of those disciples who 
were dispersed by the persecution which arose afler the death of 
Stephen, some of whom travelled as far as Phoenicia, Cyprus, 
and Antioch (in Syria), preadiing the word to the Jews of 
those localities. At Antioch, however, some natives of Cyprus 
and Cyrene preached the Gospel to the Gentiles ; and their 
word was made effectual, by Divine power, to the conversion of 
a hrge number of the inhabitants of that place. This noble 
and flourishing city, situate on the Orontes, — the Gate of the 
East, which hnd been founded by Seleucus, one of Alexander's 
generals, as the capital of his western dominions in Asia, and 
was now next in size and general importance only to Home and 
Alexandria^ — soon became the central seat of Gentile believers ; 
and was tiie scene of some of the earliest labours of St. Paul, 
in connection with Barnabas, who had been sent thither fh>m 
Jerusalem. It was the second spot, in the direction of Asia 
MiocMT and Europe, on which appeared the beacon fire that 
was first kindled at Jerusalem. Here the disciples were first 
called Christians. 

A new persecutor of the infant church now arose in the 
person of Herod Agrippa I. (grandson of Herod the Great *), 
who now governed the whole of Palestine as a kin^ under the 
protection of Rome. In order to ingratiate himself with the 
Jews, Herod put to death James the brother of John, and 
threw Peter into prison, where he was guarded by four c^uater- 
nions of soldiers, t. e. four pickets of four, each picket in turn 
being specially engaged on guard. From this imprisonment, 
Peter, in answer to the prayers of the church, was miraculously 
delivered by the ministry of an angel ; and, not long afterwards, 
Herod, having received with satisfaction the ioipious adulation 
of the multitude assembled in the theatre of Cassarea, on oc- 
casion of a grand fiSte in honour of the emperor, and having 

* Being the son of Aristobnlos, whom Herod the Great put to death ; 
he was therefore a nephew of Herod Antipos, tetrarch (sometimes called 
king) of Galitoe, who was another son of Herod ; Herodias was his sister ; 
pd he was father of the other king Agrippa (II.) afterwards mentioned 
in the Acts, and also of Bemioe and Dnuilla. 
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been smitten by the angel of the Lord, died of a loailisoine 
disease ; Acts xii. (a. d. 44.) 

At this period of the Apostolic history, our attention is tamed 
almost exclusively to the life and labours of St. PauL 

Elementary and General Questions. 

1094. What was the number of the disciples in Jerosalem, at the time 
of our Saviour's ascension ? 

1095. Who was chosen to supply the place of Judas Iscariot, and in 
what manner was the election made ? 

1096. Describe circumstantially the Descent of the Holy Ghost on the 
Day of Pentecost. 

1097. Relate the substance of St Peter's discourse to the people in con- 
nection with this great event 

1098. How many disciples were added to the church on this occasion? 

1099. Describe the religiousand social condition of the primitiye church. 
(Acts ii. 42—47.) 

1100. Relate the miraculous cure of the cripple at the Beautifiil Gate 
of the Temple. 

1101. State the number of the disciples after this first Apostolic mirad& 

1102. Describe the first citation of the Apostles Peter and John before 
the Jewish authorities, with its results. 

1103. Explain the eleemosynary system adopted by the early dinrch. 

1104. Give the history of Ananias and Sapphira. 

1105. Relate the imprisonment of the Apostles, ^- the method of their 
release, — and the subsequent declaration of St Peter, for himself and in 
the name of his brethren, before the Sanhedrim. 

1106. What was the advice of Gamaliel in this matter ? 

1107. What was the first subject of dissension in the Apostolic church, 
tod how was it removed ? 

1 108. Give the names of the officers commonly called the seven deacons. 

1109. State the mode of their appointment. 

1110. To what work were these officers specially appointed? Describe 
the duties which they appear to have usuaUy discharged. 

1111. Relate the history of St Stephen. 

1112. In what condition was the church after St Stephen's martyrdom? 

1113. Who was Philip that preached in Samaria? 

1114. Relate the effects of his preaching. 

1115. How was his ministry seconded and supported? 

1116. Relate the history of Simon (Magus). 

1117. State particulars concerning Philip and the Ethiopian eunuch. 

1118. How tBLT had the Gospel now penetrated? 

1119. Who was sent to Damascus by the Sanhedrim with a viev to 
hinder the propagation of the Gospel ? 

1120. What circumstances probably contributed to the repose of the 
church after the conversion of Saul, or during the earlier lull of persecu- 
tion? 

1121. What miracles did St Peter work during to Apostolic tour about 
this time ? 

1122. Relate circumstantially the histoiy of Cornelius. 
1128. At what place were the disciples first called Christians? 
1124. How did the preaching of the Gospel at Antioch consdtnte an 

era in the histoiy of the church? 
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1125. Who waft Herod Agrippa? What was his political position? 
and what was his conduct toward the church ? 

1126. Describe the imprisonment of St. Peter under Herod Agrippai 
and his miraculous deliversnce. 

1127. Belate the death of Herod Agrippa. 

Additional Qcjestioss. 

1128. How longwas the celebrated Day of Pentecost after our Sayionr'a 
resurrection ? How long after His ascension ? 

1129. What was (probably) the Beautiful Gate of the Temple? 

1130. Who was Gamaliel? 

1131. What pecidiarity attaches to the names of the officers commonly 
called the seven deacons, and what is its significance ? 

1132. Who were the Grecians (Hellenists) as distinguished from the 
Hebrews ( Aramseans) ? 

1133. Where was Caesarea? "Bj whom was it built, and on what ac- 
count is it remarkable ? 

1134. What position of affairs probably contributed to give actiyity to 
Jewish persecution of the church about the time of Saul's mission to 
Damascus ? 

1135. Give the meaning of the word Dorcas. 

1136. What was the Italian band? Where was it quartered? 

1137. How far did those disciples travel who were dispersed by per- 
secution after the death of St. Stephen ? 

1138. Describe the situation and importance of Antioch in Syria. 

1139. What place does Antioch occupy in the history of the propagation 
of the Gospel? 

1140. Date the death of Herod Agrippa. 



CHAPTER XLIX. 

Ths Li7B of St. Paul, to ths CoMMBNcxiunrr or his 
FntsT Apostolic Joubnet. 

(Acts vii. 58. — ^xii.) 

This great Apostle was a native of Tarsfis^ an important 
commercial city on the river Cydnus, in Cilicia) which was at 
that time a Roman province* By descent he was a Jew, and 
W tradition a Pharisee ; his father having been a member of a 
Jewish family of the strictest principles, and his own education 
Having been conducted at Jerusalem from a very early age 
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under a doctor of great celebrity among the Hiariflees. He 
was therefore a Hellenistic Jew ; his tribe was that of Benjamin ; 
and his name, common in that tribe from the days of the great 
king of Israd, was Saul. In civil position, he was a citizen of 
Rome, his father having obtained or inherited the freedom of 
that city before the 8on*s birth. He was brought up to the 
trade, or at least the occupation, of a tent-maker ; t. e. a maker 
of tents A>nsisting of goat^ hair cloth, a staple production of his 
native country, and hence called ** cilicium. * 

The instructor of Saul at Jerusalem was Gamaliel, a Pha- 
risee, of the school of Hillel, whose grandson he was. With 
his name we have already become acj^uainted as having moved 
in the Sanhedrim for the liberation of the AposUes from 
custody ; he was a man of eminent learning and high character, 
and one of the most illustrious of the Jewish rabbia in any age. 
Under this celebrated teacher * the young pupil ^ profited in 
the Jews* religion above many his equals in his own nation, 
being more exceedingly zealous of the traditions of his fathers " 
(Gal. i. 14.^ ; and saw before him the high renown of a rabbi 
well versed in the law, — a prospect which doubtless told with 
powerful effect upon hb self-esteem and self-righteousness. 

It has been thought probable that, after the completion of 
his education under Gramaliel, Saul returned to Tarsus ; where 
he may have pursued his study of Greek literature, and of the 
Septuagint. Be this, however, as it may, at the time of St. 
Stephen's martjrrdom, Saul, as a young man, was present at 
Jerusalem, where he manifested hb zeal for the law by taking 
a prominent part in opposing and persecuting the disciples of 
Christ. He took charge of the outer garments of those who 
committed the murderous assault on Stephen; and he must 
have heard the martyr^s dying prayer, on behalf of his op- 
pressors, — a prayer soon to be remarkably answered in his own 
conversion. It has been thought probable that, about this 
time, Saul was made a member of the Sanhedrim; but this sup- 
position rests on slight grounds, and there are reaaont which 
militate against it. Certain, however, it is, that he wiUinglx 
yielded huaself as an instrument of perseoution in the hands 

* « I asked him fa rabbij how long the Jews were aecnatomtd to 
receive instrucUon from their rabbis, — at what age they ceased to be 
regarded as pupils. The relation, be said, never ceases ; unless ther 
themselves become teachers, they continue to attend the school, and nnk 
as diaciples. This custom throws light upon the common, and no doubt 
correct, opiniou, that the Apostle Paul was a pupil of Gamaliel aft the tine 
of his conversion, and long after he had arzivea at the age of nMrnhood.** 
-^Haokxtt^ lUHtitatwns of Scripturef chap. 6. 
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of that body ; and that his zeal against the Christians was un- 
bounded. (Acts TiiL 3., iz. 2. 13. 21., zxiL 3, 4^ xzvL 9—11. ; 
Gal. i. 13. ; 1 Cor. xv. 9. ; 1 Tim. L 13.) 

We have already seen that some of the disciples who were 
dispersed during me persecution which followed the death of 
St^hen travelled as far as Flueiiicia and Syria ; and it was 
to the capital of Syria, DamascuSj distant about 136 miles 
from Jerusalem, that Saul directed his especiid attention, 
while ^ being exceedingly mad against ** the followers of Christ, 
he ** persecuted them even unto strange cities,*' t. e. foreign 
cities ; where, although beyond the limits of Palestine, the au« 
thority of the High Priest and Sanhedrim was acknowledged 
by all the resident Jews ; just as now (says Dr. Kitto) the 
authority of the Pope is, as a rule, universally submitted to by 
Koman Catholics, even though living in Protestant countries.** 
He sought and obtained '^ authority ** and commission " from 
the chief priests," enabling him to search for Christian Jews 
in the synagogues of Damascus. Accordingly, " breathing out 
threatenings and slaughter," he proceeded on his journey. 
That iourney was almost acoomphshed, when, about mid-day, 
after Saul had come within view of the city in which he hoped 
to find many victims of his misguided zeal, his course was 
suddenly checked, and his zeal directed to a better cause, by a 
miraculous vision and call from heaven. " Suddenly there 
shined round about him a \\^tlt from heaven ; and he fell to the 
earth, and heard a voice saying unto him, Saul, Saul, why per- 
secutest thou me ? And he said. Who art thou. Lord ? And 
the Lord said, I am Jesus whom thou persecutest : it is hard 
for tbee to kick against the pricks. And he trembling and 
astonished said. Lord what wilt thou have me to do? And 
the Lord siud unto him. Arise, and go to the city, and it shall 
be told thee what thou must do. And the men which journeyed 
with him stood speechless, hearing a voice, hut seeing no man. 
And Saul arose £:om the earth; and when his eyes were 

* The parallel between the system of the Pharisees and that of the 
Bomanists holds good in more respects than one. The Pharisees, as it is 
here said, were disposed to pay too implicit deference to human authority 
in matters of faith; they were inordinately attached to traditional 
usages and dictation ; they were proud of their own teachers and tenets, 
and realty to depredate any arguments or instruction from any other 

aaarter; they were zealous upholders of forms and ceremonies, which, in 
iieir use, were often lifeless and cumbersome ; and their spirit was exclusive, 
intolerant, and persecuting. And all these are well-known features of 
Bomanism. Viewed on the better side, the seal of the Pharisees has its 
counterpart in Borne, — too often more complewly than among Pro- 
testants. 
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opened, he saw no man ; but thej led him hj the hand, and 
brought him into Damascus. And he was three days without 
sight, and did neither eat nor drink.** (Acts ix. 3 — ^9.) After 
the blinded traveller had been led into Damascus, the Lord ap- 
peared in a vision to a certain disciple, named Ananias, direct* 
mg him to the street (called Straight) and the house (of Judas) 
in which Saul was, and, after answering his fears on the ground 
of SauPs previous character, assured him that he was *' a chosen 
vessel ** for the preaching of the Gospel^ and that he had already 
been prepared for his visit bj a vision in which he had foreseen 
his approach ; at the same time enjoining him to lay his hands 
upon Saul, with an assurance that this act should be followed 
by the restoration of his sight. This transaction took place 
accordingly ; and after Saul had been baptized, — (for even the 
remarkable circumstances of his call did not supersede the^ ne- 
cessity of his receiving the sacred rite of baptism) — he remained 
for some time as a friend and guest among the disciples of 
Jesus, to whom his name had hitherto been a sound of terror.* 
In the synagogues of Damascus the new convert openly dis- 
puted with the Jews, and proved from scripture the Messiabship 
of Jesus. j^Acts ix. 20 — 22. ; see also St. Paul's own account 
in Acts xxii. 1 — ^21., xxvi. 9 — 18.) This great event is sup- 
posed to have taken place about the year ▲. d. 41, certainly 
not later. And here we have a striking demonstration of the 
power of the ascended Saviour, — a remarkable instance of his 
grace in calling sinners to repentance, and in accepting those 
who do repent, — and at the same time an example of the im- 
portance of sincerity and uprightness of heart, even in the case 
of those whose efforts are misdirected through involuntary ig- 
norance and error. (1 Tim. i. 12 — 16.) The Apostle's stay at 
Damascus at first appears to have been very snort ; he pro- 
bably found it necessary to retire almost immediately, in order 
to avoid persecution, which might have been speedily directed 
against him with irresistible effect; at all events, he soon quitted 
Damascus and " went into Arabia,** Gal. i. 17. It is not cer- 
tain what was the region to which the Apostle went, although 
it is probable that it lay in some part of the country &t 
no great distance from Damascus ; nor have we any recoid of 
the duration of his sojourn in those parts, or of the nature of 
his occupation while there ; all we know being that the date 
of his second departure from Damascus (to be hereafter men- 

* On the events of this history considered as famishing an evidenrt 
for the truth of Christianity, see Lord Lyttelton's Observatitnu on At 
Convertion and Apostieship of St FuuL 
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tioned) was afler the lapse of three years from his conversion, 
i. €, three whole years, or one entire' year and portions of two 
others. (^Comp. Acts iz. 2f{. with GaL i. 18.) 

From Arabia Saul returned to Danuucusj where he 
vigorously resumed his preaching of the Gospel. This 
awakened the utmost animosity of the Jews, who, having ob- 
tained military assistance from the governor of the city (an 
ethnarch appointed by Aretas, king of Petra, under whose do- 
minion Damascus had at that time fallen), laid wait for the 
Apostle, with a view to kill him. This danger it became ne- 
cessary to avoid ; and Saul was enabled to escape from the 
city, by being let down in a basket from a window*, most pro- 
bably from a window which projected over the city wall, ac- 
cording to a mode of building which is still observable in the 
Cast. It is worthy of remark that the same method of escape 
had been adopted on former occasions in favour of the spies 
who had been sent to explore the Promised Land (Josh. ii. 15.), 
and in the case of David. (1 Sam. xix. 12.) 

Thus delivered from the perils of conspiracy at Damascus, 
the Apostle went to Jerusalem^ being desirous to become ac- 
quainted with St. Peter. (Gal. i. 18.) Here, however, he 
was at first an object of suspicion and fear to the disciples, 
until he obtained the countenance of Barnabas, who introduced 
him to the Apostles Peter and James.f (Acts ix. 26—28. ; Gal. 
i. 18, 19.) The interview which took place between these 
chosen servants of the Lord must have been full of interest, but 
it was not suffered to continue long. Again Saul began to 
proclaim Jesus as the Messiah, and to dispute against the 
Hellenists ; and again a conspiracy was formed for the purpose 

* ** As I stood with a friend who resided at Damascus, looking at the 
windows [in the city wallj» a couple of men came to the top of the wall 
with a round shallow basket, full of rubbish, which they emptied over the 
walL * Such a basket,' said my friend, * the people here use for almost 
every sort of thing. If, they are digging a well, and wish to send a man 
down into it, they put him into such a basket ; and that those who aided 
Paul's escape should have used a basket for the purpose was entirely 
natural, according to the present customs of the country. Judging fh>m 
what is done now, it is the only sort of vehicle of which men would be 
apt to think under such circumstances.^ Pilgrims are admitted into the 
monasteiy at Mount Sinai in a similar manner. A rope, with a basket 
attached to it, is let down from a window or door, about thirty feet above 
the ground. Those who are to ascend seat themselves, one after another, 
in this basket, and are thus drawn up by means of a pulley or windlass, 
turned by those in the convent." — Hackett*s lUtutrcOions of Scripturtj 
chap. ii. 

f Namely, James, our Lord's brother, sometimes called James the 
Just, bishop of Jerusalem, perhaps the author of the EpistlOi 
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of putting him to death. Besides this, on one occasion, when 
Saul was praying in the Ttople, he fell into a trance, and beheld 
a vision in which the Saviour appeared to him with a peiemptory 
Order to depart from Jerusalem without loss of time, and to pro- 
ceed to labour among the Grentiles, an office which was now dis- 
tinctly assi^ed to him for the third time. (Acts xkii. 17 — ^2L) 
Accordingly, at the end of a fortnight, the Apostle suffered 
himself to be conveyed away from Jerusalem by the brethren^ 
who had been anxious for his safety; and, having reached 
Cctsarea (t. e. Csesarea Stratonis, on the sea coast), he sailed 
thence for Tarsus, and immediately commenced preaching 
the Gospel in the regions of Stbia and Ciucia. (Ghil. i. 21.) 
It is probably to this point of time that we may refer the 
conversion and baptism of Cornelius, already related in the 
preceding chapter ; and it was also at this period that some dis- 
ciples from among the Hellenistic Jews of Cyprus succeeded 
in obtaining Gentile converts at Antioch. Barnabas, having 
been sent ^om Jerusalem to confirm the minds of these Gen- 
tile believers at Antioch, and finding how great a work had 
been begun in that pkce, proceeded thence to seek Saul at 
Tarsus,' with a view to obtain his assistance. Accordingly 
Saul returned with him to AxiltiocKt where they continued to- 
gether a whole year, labouring amidst the large and increasiD^ 
number of believers in the Lord Jesus, who now constituted 
a considerable church, chiefly of Gentile '* Chriatiansi** a name 
which, as we have alreadj seen, was j;iven to the believers first 
at this place, probably bgF the unbelieving heathen, in order to ' 
distinguish them at once from themselves and from the Jews, j 
In the Apostolic age, this Antioch, in Syria, was not only | 
a city of great extent and magnificence, and a place of con- 
siderable commercial importance, but it was no less distin- 
guished as a scene of unbounded licentiousness and aU the 
lowest depravity of heathen vice. Here Saul and Baraabu 
were laboriously engaged in the great work of gathering soub 
to Christ, when a remarkable opportunity was afforded for the 
practical manifestation of that Christian spirit which had al- 
ready been produced. A disciple, named Agabus, endued 
with the gift of prophecy, who had come down from Jerastlem, 
announcS the near approach of a severe famine ; under these 
circumstances, a contribution towards tiie relief of the brethren 
at Jerusalem was immediately set on foot, and in a short time 
its proceeds were transmitted to the place of their destination 
by Saul and Barnabas ; who, afler they had fulfilled their com- 
mission, returned to ilnfioeA, bringing with them ''Johm 
whose surname was Mark,** a kinsman of Barnabas. (Acts xl 
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27 — 30. ; xli. 24, 25.) These circumstances occurred about the 
time of the death of James, the imprisonment of St. Peter, and 
the death of Herod Agrippa L, at Csesarea. (aj). 44.) (Acts 
xu.) 

Elemkvtart and GBinsBAi* QvEsnoHa^ 

1141. Give an account of the native place, parentage, dvil position, 
education, and early occupation of the Apostle Paul. 

1142. Describe the part which he took in the pezsecntion of thd 
QuristiajB& 

1143. Give the narrative of his conversion, and call to the Apostleship. 

1144. Relate the history of St Paul, after his conversion, at and near 
Damascus. 

1145. With what object did the Apostle go to Jerusalem upon quitting 
Damascus? 

1146. Why did he Soon afterwards leave Jerusalem ? 

1147. To what region did he next repair? 

1148. By whom, and on what account, was St Paul fetched from 
Tarsus to Antioch ? 

1149. On what occasion did Paul and Barnabas travel from Antioch to 
Jerusalem? 

1150. Whom did they bimg with them on their retnm to Antioch ? 

Additional Questiomb. 

1151. Give some fiirther account of Gamaliel. 

1152. Exhibit the points of agreement which subsist between the 
system of the Pharisees and that of the Romanists. 

1153. Under what government was Damascus at the time of St Paul's 
eascape from this city ? 

1154. Name other persons mentioned in Scripture History as having 
effected an escape in uie same manner as St Paul at Damascus. Give 
modem illustrations. 

1155. Describe the general importance and character of Antioch in the 
time of St Paul. 

1156. Date, — the conversion of St Paul, — the return of Paul and 
Barnabas from Jerusalem to Antioch, — the imprisonment of St Peter, — 
and the death of Herod (Agrippa I.). 
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CHAPTER L. 

St. Paul's Fiest Apostolic Joubhst. 

(Acts xiii., ziy.) 

We are now led to regard the church at Antioch as the centre 
of active missionarj operations for the further dissemination of 
the Gospel in the heathen world, and especially as the occa- 
sional home and starting point of the great Apostle of the 
Gentiles. On one occasion, during the celebration of public 
worship, a distinct revelation was made to this church, includ- 
ing a call for the dismissal of Barnabas and Saul (as the 
Apostle was still called), on a mission to distant parts, " As 
they ministered to the Lord, and fasted, the Holy Ghost said. 
Separate me Barnabas and Saul for the work whereunto I have 
cidied them. And when they had fasted and prayed, and laid 
their hands on them, they sent them away.** (Acts xiii. 2, 3.) 
Being thus solemnly sent forth ^probably about a.d. 45 — 50), 
Barnabas and Saul immediately repaired to Seleucia (the 
harbour of Antioch *), whence they embarked for Cyprus, the 
native place of Barnabas, several of the inhabitants of which 
island had already been numbered among the Christians of 
Antioch. The Apostles — together with John, sumamed Mark, 
a kinsman of Barnabas, who went with them as an attendant, 
or companion — landed at Salamis, where they preached the 
Gx)spel in the Synagogue of the Jews, and then proceeded 
across the island to Paphos, a place celebrated for its impure 
and debasing worship of Venus, and at that time distinguished 
also as the residence of the Roman governor. This governor 
was, as is accurately stated in Acts xiii. 7. {Gr.\ a proconsul f, 
Cyprus being at that time a senatorial province ; for, although 
Cyprus had at one time been appropriated by the emperor 
Augustus to himself, it had afterwards been exchanged by him with 
the senate for another province. The proconsul in office when 
Saul and Barnabas visited Cyprus was Sergius Paulus. At that 

* As the Pirseufl was the harbour of Athens, Ostia of Rome, Ceochree 
of Corinth. ^ 

t The word in our translation is deputy. The senatorial provinces 
were goyerned by proconsuls; the imperial provinces by propreton, 
under whom, in subordinate districts, were procurators. Judea was a 
subordinate district of the Roman province Syria. 
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time his mind was under the influence of a certain Jewish im- 
postor named Barjesus, who professed the practice of astrology 
or of magical arts, and stjled himself Ely mas (the Wise Man), 
and who exerted his utmost power to hinder the proconsul 
from giving a candid attention to the preaching of the Apos- 
tles. Saul solemnly denounced the Satanic wickedness of this 
" bold bad man,** and pronounced on him a sentence of blind- 
ness, which was immediately fulfilled by the Divine power, and 
became the means of converting the Roman governor to the faith 
of Christ. At this point of the history in the Acts of the 
Apostles, the name of Saul is suddenly changed to that of 
Paul, which is always afterwards retained; whence it is com- 
monly supposed that the name was assigned or adopted in 
commemoration of the conversion of Sergius Paulus. Some, 
however, suppose that the Apostle had always borne the 
Gentile name Paul, as well as the Hebrew Saul : and that this 
name began now to be exclusively employed, because at this 
time its owner began to devote himself to his great work of 
preaching the Grospel among the heathen. 

From Cyprus the Apostles sailed to the coast of Pamphyija, 
and having landed at Attcdia, proceeded to Perga. At this 
stage of their journey, their attendant John Mark quitted them 
and returned to Jerusalem ; — a proceeding which appears to 
have incurred the strong disapprobation of St. Paul, although 
it was viewed in a less unfavourable light by Barnabas. It 
seems that he was too fond of ease at home to endure the fatigues 
of the Christian mission, or too faint-hearted to brave its 
dano^ers. Dangers, in fact, were here abundant ; for the route 
of the Apostles, who, after a brief stay at Perga, departed for 
AiOioch in Pmdia (now Yalobatch), lay through wild and dif- 
ficult mountain passes, notoriously infested by robbers. On 
the first Sabbath after their arrival at Antioch, the Apostles 
attended the synagogue, and, at the proper part of the service, 
were invited to address the congregation. Paul then delivered 
a discourse, founded upon prophecy and history, in which he 
announced the death and resurrection of Jesus, and strongly 
proclaimed him as the Messiah ; concluding with these empha- 
tic words, "Be it known unto you therefore, men and brethren, 
that through this man is preached unto you the forgiveness of 
sins : and by him all that believe are justified from all things, 
from which ye could not be justified by the law of Moses. 
Beware, therefore, lest that come upon you which is spoken of 
in the prophets. Behold, ye despisers, and>47onder and perish : 
for I work a work in your days, a work which ye shall in no 
wise believe, though a man declare it unto you .'* (Acts ziiL 
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38 — 41.) This discourse led some of the Jews and proseLvtes to 
give at least a temporary adherence to the Apostles and their 
preaching; and on the next Sabbath the synagogue was filled 
with a large congregation, including many G^tiles, eager to 
obtain further instruction from the fips of the Apostles. X^ow, 
however, the indignation of the Jews was aroused, when tbej 
found that the Gentiles were addressed, and w^e invited to 
become members of the kingdom of Messiah on an equal 
footing with themselves: and they protested against the 
doctrine of the Apostles with such vehemence and bitterness 
that *^Paul and Barnabas waxed bold, and said, it was necessary 
that the word of God should first have been spoken to you: 
but, seeing ye put it from you, and judge yourselves unworthy of 
everlasting life, lo, we turn to the Gentiles. For so hath the 
Lord commanded us, saying, I have set thee to be a light to the 
Gentiles, that thou shouldst be for salvation unto the ends of 
the earth.** (Acts xiii. 46, 47.) Many of the Gentiles lent a 
willing ear to the truths which the Jews rejected, and the 
doctrine of the Gospel was beginning to make great progress 
in Pisidia, when an organised and severe persecution, aided by 
the ''devout and honourable women** and *'the chief men of 
the city ** at the instigation of the Jews, compelled the Apostles 
to quit this part of the country ; not, however, without leaving 
behind them in Antioch some faithful disciples, who, even when 
deprived of their instruction, "were filled with joy and with the 
Holy Ghost.** (Acts xiii.) The Apostles now directed their steps 
towards Lycaonia, and, after journeying about ninety-three 
miles, took up their abode at Iconiuniy the capital of that pro- 
vince (now Konieh, celebrated in history as the capital of die 
Seljukian Sultans of Roum). Here again they preached the 
Gk)spel in the synagogues, obtained an audience, and made 
converts, being enaUed to seal their doctrine with the exercise 
of miraculous power : again, however, they became an object 
of persecution to the Jews, who contrived to obtain the aid of 
the Gentiles against them, and made it needful for ^em to 
effect their escape from the place. They then repaired to 
other parts of Lycaonia, in the neighbourhood of Lystra and 
Derbe. 

The ministration of St. Paul at Lystra was not without effect 
in winning disciples to the faith of Christ, among whom pro- 
bably was his future fellow-labourer Timothy. Here also 
great attention was excited by his miraculous cure of a cripple, 
at which the multitude were so astonished that they ezclauned 
" The aods are come down to us in the likeness of men,** and, 
taking Paul (as the chief speaker) for Mercury, and Barnabas 
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for Jupiter, brought oxen and garlands to the entrance of the 
house in which they were staying, with a view to offer sacrilSce 
unto them. From this act of ignorant idolatry they were 
restrained by St. Paul, who hereupon took occasion to protest 
against the false worship of heathenism, and to proclaim the 
true and living God, the Creator of heaven and earth. Soon, 
however, the minds of these bewildered heathen became subject 
to a violent reaction, or rather underwent a sudden change. 
Under the persuasion of some Jews who had followed the 
Apostles from Antioch and Iconium, they quickly proceeded to 
extremities, and ''having stoned Paul, drew hun out of the 
city, supposing he had been dead." The Apostle, having been 
either supported or restored by Divine power, rose up, and 
returned into the city; but, on the next day, he took his 
departure, in company with Barnabas, for Derbe, '' And when 
they had preached tne (rospel to that city, and had taught 
many, they returned again to Xystra^ and to Iconium, and 
Antiochy confirming the souls of the disciples, and exhorting 
them to continue in the faith, and that we must through much 
tribulation enter into the kingdom of God. And when they 
had ordained them elders in every church, and had prayed 
with fasting, they commended them to the Lord, on whom they 
believed." (Acts xiv. 21 — ^23.) Continuing to retrace their 
steps, the Apostles descended to Pamphtua, proceeded to 
PergOy and thefi set sail from Attalia for Antioch in Syria, 
*'from whence they had been recommended to the grace of 
God for the work which they fulfilled. And when they were 
come, and had gathered the church together, they rehearsed all 
that God had done with them, and how he had opened the 
door of faith unto the Gentiles. And there they abode long 
time with the disciples.'* (Acts xiv. 26 — ^28.) 

Elementary and General Questions. 

1157. What led to the mission of Paul and Barnabas from Antioch on 
their first apostolic tour? 

1158. Trace their route on that occasion. 

1159. Who was Sergius Panlus ? Relate the history of his conversion. 

1160. How do you account for the name of the Apostle Paul? 

1161. Relate the events which took place at Antioch in Pisidia. 

1162. State the history of Paul and Barnabas at Iconium. 

1163. What took place at Lystra? 

1164. What is recorded concerning Paul and Barnabas at Derbe? 

1165. From what point of their journey did the fellow-labourers retrace 
their steps to Perga and Attalia? 

Additional Questions. 

1166. Date St. Paul's first apostolic journey in company with Bar- 
nabas. 
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1167. State the position of Christian Antioch with respect to the 
Gentile Church in general. 

1168. What were the ports or harbours of Rome^ Athens, Antioch in 
SjTia, Corinth? 

1169. Under what ^vemment was Cj'prus in the time of St Paul? 
Give the history of this matter. 

1170. Distinguish between proconsuls, propraetors, procurators. 

1171. At what place did John Mark quit Paul ana Barnabas on their 
journey? 

1172. What, probably, led to this desertion? 



CHAPTER LI. 
St. Paul's Sojourn at Amtioch. — His Second Apostolic 

JOUBNET. — RbTUBN TO AnTIOCH. 

(Acts xy. 1. — xviii. 22.) 

Dubino St. PauPs stay at Ajitioch after his return from his first 
apostolic tour, there arose in the church of that place a violent 
controversy concerning the necessity of conformity to the whole 
Mosaic ritual, includiDg the rite of circumcision, on the part of 
Gentile believers, the affirmative being strenuously maintained 
by some Jewish disciples (false brethren, Gd. li, 4.), latelr 
arrived from Jerusalem, while Paul and Barnabas insisted on 
the negative. The doctrine of the Judaizers was this, ** Except 
ye be circumcised after the manner of Moses, ye cannot be 
saved ; ** a false doctrine, which St. Paul could not fail vehe- 
mently to oppose. But, notwithstanding his authority and 
influence, the minds of the Christians at Antioch were great!/ 
disturbed by the questions which had been raised, and it was 
determined that raul and Barnabas, with Titus, a Gentile 
convert, as their companion, should repair to JeHualetn and 
consult the church at that place on the debated point This 
appears to have been the third journey which St. Paul made to 
Jerusalem after his conversion to Christianity, and it was at 
the date of about fourteen years from that event.* On the 

* Bat some think that the visit alluded to in Gal iL was anterior to 
that recorded in Acts xv. 
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arrival of tbe deputies at Jerusalem and after some conferences, 
especially with Feter, James, and John, a meeting of the 
Apostles, elders, and the whole church was convened for the 
purpose of disposing of the disputed question. This meeting 
was addressed first by St. Peter, anc^ afterwards by Paul and 
Barnabas, in favour of the principles of Christian liberty ; and 
at last an opinion to the same effect was pronounced by St. 
James (our Lord's brother), which led to the framing of a 
decree, addressed to the churches of S^ria and Cilicia, declaring 
that the observance of the Mosaic ritual and ceremonies was 
not obligatory on Gentile believers in Christ ; only it was 
required that they should abstain from meats offered to idols, 
irom blood, from things strangled, and from those acts of pro- 
fligacy and vice which were openly practised in connection with 
the celebration of heathen idolatries. Accordingly, as a prac- 
ticjil illustration of tbe principles thus established, Titus was 
admitted into full communion with the mother-church at Jeru- 
salem, without being compelled to receive the rite of circum- 
cision ; and the stamp of public approbation was affixed to the 
past proceedings of St. Paul with reference to the Gentile 
converts, as well as to the tenets which he had maintained at 
Antiocb, and which he has so emphatically embodied in his 
Epistles, to the effect that, in the matter of true Christianity, 
'* there is neither Greek nor Jew, circumcision nor uncircumci- 
sion, Barbarian, Scythian, bond nor free : but Christ is all, and 
in all." (Col. iii. 11.) The decision of the assembly at Jerusalem 
was an occasion of intense satisfaction to tbe Christians of 
Antiocb. It has been observed that the mention made of St. 
John, in connection with this transaction, is the last which we 
find in Scripture until the period in which he received the 
Apocalyptic vision. (Acts xv. 1 — 31.; Gal. ii. 1 — 10.) On 
their return from Jerusalem, the deputies were accompanied 
by Judas and Silas, and also probably by Mark. 

The Apostles Paul and Barnabas remained some time at 
AiUioch after they had returned from Jerusalem with th^ 
apostolic decree. During this period (as far as we can judge), 
St. Peter came from Jerusalem on a visit to the Christians of 
Antiocb; and, strange to say, after having at first held full 
communion with the uncircumcised Gentile believers, he with- 
drew himself from them at the instigation of some brethren 
fironn Jerusalem; hereby contradicting the principles of the 
late decree, and adding his influence to the tenets of those who 
taught that an observance of the Mosaic ceremonies was neces- 
sary to salvation. We find that Barnabas also, the colleague of 
St. Paul, concurred in these views. Under these painfiH cir- 
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eumstances, knowing that St. Peter was influenced by the nnfal 
fear of man, and being persuaded that his conduct was dangerous 
to the peace and purity of the church, the great Apostle of the 
Gentiles boldly '* withstood him to the face, because he was to 
be blamed," strongly assevting the great evangelical principle 
that Jews and Gentiles alike are to be saved by faith in Chnst, 
and not on the ground of obedience to the Mosaic law. This 
faithful reproof was not in vain ; St. Peter afterwards, perhaps 
from that moment, preached the pure Gospel of Christ, and 
cherished a truly Uhristian regard for him whom, when he 
subsequently wrote his second Epistle, he described as ^ our 
beloved brother Paul." (Gal. ii. 11—21.; 2 Pet. iiL 15, 16.) 

After the lapse of some time spent at Antioch (perhaps firom 
five to eight years, during which period, however, the Apostles 
may have made some journeys not recorded in Scripture) St. 
Paul proposed to Barnabas to revisit the several churches 
which they had founded on their former tour. The proposal 
was readily entertained, but a cause of dbsension arose which 
led the two apostolic missionaries to the adoption of separate 
routes. Barnabas proposed that they should take with them 
Mark as their companion ; but Paul resolutely declined to do 
so, on account of his past conduct, when he ^ departed from 
them from Pamphylia, and went not with them to the work." 
Tl^is refusal was too sharply resented by Barnabas, whose kins- 
man Mark was : and the result was that Barnabas, taking Mark, 
went to Cyprus, which was the first point of the previous tour* ; 
while Paul, taking as his companion Silas, who had remained 
at Antioch after having accompanied Paul and Barnabas from 
Jerusalem, and having been *' commended by the brethren to 
the grace of God," took an overland route to Asia Minob, 
designing to begin his labours in Cilicia. (Acts xv. 36 — 41.) 

miving travelled through Stbia and Cilicia, oonfirmin^tbe 
churches (t. e, establishing them in the faith, Acts xv. 41.), raul 
and Silas went up the country to Ltcaonia, where they pro- 
ceeded first to Derbe^ and then to Lystra, Here St. Paul found 
a convert — one of the fruits of his former ministry in this 

Elace, — ^in whom he recognised a person well adapted to serve as 
is future friend and companion m labour. This was Timothy, 
who had been trained up from his youth in the devout study of 
the ancient Scriptures, under the care of his mother Eunice 
and his grandmother Lois; and who, having been convinced 

* There is no certain record of the life or acts of Barnabas after this 
event ; Mark afterwards rejoined St Paul, by whom he is mentioned in 
hia Epistles. (CoL iv. 10, 11. ; 2 Tim. iv. 11. ; Philem. 24.) 
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bj St. Paul, under the teaching of the Holy Spirit, that Jesus 
was the Messiah, and having obtained a high character among 
the Christians of Ljstra and Iconium, was now chosen as his 
associate by St. Paul, and responded to his call. His mother 
was a Jewess, but his father was a Greek ; and hence Timothy 
had not received circumcision. To this rite, however, he now 
wiHingly submitted, at the desire of St. Paul ; who, while he 
strongly maintained, in opposition to Judaising Christians, that 
circumcision was not necessary to salvation, and who, in main- 
taining this principle on a former occasion, would not suffer 
Titus to receive circumcision at Jerusalem (Gal. ii. 3.), yet, from 
a prudent regard to those Jews to whom, in company with 
Timothy, he was about to preach the Gospel, did not hesitate 
to circumcise the Lycaonian disciple, as a measure highly ex- 
pedient with a view to the success of his future ministry. It 
has been well said, ** Paul carried with him the letter of the 
Apostles and elders, that no Gentile Christian might be enslaved 
to Judaism. He circumcised his minister and companion that 
no Jewish Christian misht have his prejudices shocked. His 
language was that which he always used, * circumcision is 
nothing, and uncircumcision is nothing.* The renovation of 
the heart in Christ is everything. Let every man be persuaded 
in his own mind ! No innocent prejudice was treated roughly 
by St. Paul. To the Jew he became a Jew, to the Gentile a 
Gentile ; he was * all things to all men, if by any means he 
might save some.' "* 

From Lystra St. Paul went to Iconium^ whence he proceeded 
northwards through Phbtoia and Galatia ; thus striking out 
an entirely new route. In some part of Galatia the Apostle 
appears to have been detained for a season by an attack of 
sickness or bodily infirmity (Gal. iv. 13— 16.) ; without, how* 
ever, being compelled to forego the great duty of preaching the 
Gospel and working miracles among the native population of 
the place or places at which he paused in his journey, where he 
was most kindly received, and his labours were crowned with a 
large measure of success. After this, the Apostle and his 
associates were ^* forbidden of the Holy Ghost to preach the 
word in Asia " (t. e. a region on the western coast of Asia 
Minor^. And, " after they were come to Mysia, they assayed 
to go into Bithynia ; but the Spirit suffered them not. And 
^^ejs passing by Mysia, came down to Tro<u " (t. e, Alexandria 
Troas, on the coast ; now called £ski-Stamboul, or Old Con- 
stantinople, because Constantino had marked this place as his 

* Conybeare and Howson, Life and Epidle$ of St, Favl, chap. viii. 

DD 4 
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new capital, before he finally fixed upon Byzantium) (Acts 
xvi. 6 — 8.). In fact, the great Head of the Church was about to 
employ the Apostle of the Gentiles in a new and unexpected 
sphere of action ; He was about to send him into EUROPE' 
And now a Divine intimation to this effect was expressly given. 
In a vision, a man of Macedonia appeared to St. Paul, saying, 
^ Come over into Macedonia and help us. And afler he had 
seen the vision," says the sacred narrative, "immediately ice [i. i. 
Paul, Silas, Timotny, and Luke*, the penman of the Acts, who 
appears to have joined the company at this place] endeavoured 
to go into Macedonia, assuredly gathering that the Lord had 
called us to preach the Gospel unto them." (Acts xvi. 10.) The 
apostolic company took ship, and, having passed the moun- 
tainous island Samothracia (now Samothraki), under which they 
probably lay at anchor for a night, they landed at Neapolis (nov, 
probably, Uavallo), and thence proceeded directly to Philippe 
the chief city of the first part or region of Macedonia (Mace- 
donia Primaf ). 

On the Sabbath after their arrival at this place, the Apostle 
and his companions attended a place of prayer, outside the city, 

* St. Luke may have been one of the cimverts who were the fruits of 
St Paul's preachmg at Antioch. ** His name indicates not only that he 
was of Gentile descent, bat that he was either a slave or a freedmaiL 
That name * Lucas * is a contraction of * Lucanus ; ' and in this contracted 
form it frequently occurs as a name given to slaves. The fact that Lake 
was a physician strengthens the impression derived from his name, 
respecting his condition as a freedman. The higher ranks of Romans 
were averse to the practice of medicine, which they left rathor to their 
slaves. Many of these were highly educated ; and only such as showed 
the requisite talent were trained to the liberal arts. In Luke, then, ve 
behold an educated and well-informed Greek, versed in the medical 
sciences. . . . Whether Luke joined Paul, Silas, and Timothy at Troas, 
by pre-arrangement, or by a providential meeting, or with merence to 
Paul's delicate health, cannot be said. But it is certain that the friends 
received him as a valuable associate in addition to their party. ... We 
shall be able to trace Luke as the companion of Paul through mostof tiie 
remaining history; and with Paul that history leaves him at Bome. 
What became of bim after the Apostle's death is not known, and the tra- 
ditionary accounts are not only of little intrinsic value, but differ in eror 
point, — as to the scene of his labours, and as to the place, the time, and 
the manner of his death. It is, however, generally understood that be 
was of mature age when he became acquainted with Paul, and that be 
survived him some years, dying at the age of eighty or eighty-four." 
— Krrro, DaQy Bible lUuttraHona, vol. viii. pp. 884, 885. 

t Celebrated on account of the decisive victory won in its ndghboar- 
hood by Octavianns (Augustus) and Antony over Bmtns and Cassias, 
A. D. 42 ; whence it received from Augustus the dignity (^ a oolonia, or 
branch city of Rome. The full name of the place was Colonia Auguati 
Julia Ph-' 
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on the banks of the river Gaggitas *, which was frequented hy 
a few devout womeui Jewesses and proselytes : and here Paul 
preached the Gospel for the first time in Europe. The im- 
mediate result was the converson of a woman named Lydia, 
a native of Thjatira, engaged in the trade of purple-dyeing ; 
'* whose heart the Lord opened that she attended unto the. 
thines which were spoken of Paul ; " and who, having been 
baptized, together with her household, gave a hospitable re- 
ception to the Apostle and his company. After this, the 
Gospel continued to gain ground in Philippi, and a church 
was gradually formed, apparently without opposition ; until 
at length it attracted attention, and became an object of 
persecution, in connection with the following remarkable oc- 
currence. A female slave, possessed with an evil spirit (called 
in "Scripture '* a spirit of Python "), who had brought large 
profits to her proprietors by the practice of divination or 
soothsaying, fell into the habit of following Paul and his 
companions on their way to the place of religious assembly, 
exclaiming, '* These men are the servants of the IVIost High 
God, which shew unto us the way of salvation." At length, 
moved with holy indignation, and acting under Divine impulse, 
Paul *^ turned and said to the spirit, I command thee in the 
name of Jesus Christ to come out of her. And he came out 
the same hour.** The profits which had been made by the 
slave, as a poor demoniac, now ceased; when her masters, 
irritated by the loss, stirred up the mob, and cited Paul and 
Silas before the praetors, under a charge of disturbing the 
peace and of introducing strange religious observances, con- 
trary to the Roman law. The charge was considered to have 
been proved, and Paul and Silas were scourged (i,e. severely 
beaten by the Roman lictors with their rods) and committed 
to prison, where the jailor cast them into the inner or lower 
dungeon, and made tneir feet fast in the stocks.')' ** And at 
midnight Paul and Silas prayed, and sang praises unto God : 
and the prisoners heard them. And suddenly there was a 
great earthquake, so that the foundations of the prison were 
shaken : and immediately all the doors were opened, and every 
one*s bands were loosed. And the keeper of the prison awak- 
ing out of his sleep, and seeing the prison doors open, he drew 
out his sword, and would have killed himself, supposing that 
the prisoners had been fled. But Paul cried with a loud voice, 

* Conybeare and Howson : — who compare what Juvenal says of the 
Jews by the fountain outside the Porta Capena at Rome (iii. 11.). 

t A kind of wooden fetter, or instrument of confinement and torture, 
applied to the feet or neck. Lat nervus. 
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saying. Do thyself no harm : for we are all here. Then he 
called for a light, and sprang in, and came trembling, and fell 
down before Paul and Silas, and brought them out, and said. 
Sirs, what must I do to be saved P And they said. Believe on 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved, and thy house. 
And they spake unto him the word of the Lord, and to all that 
were in his house. And he took them the same hour of the 
night, and washed their stripes ; and was baptized, he and ail 
his, straightway. And when he had brougnt them into his 
house, he set meat before them, and rejoiced, believing in 
God with sdl his house.** ^Acts xvi. 25 — 34.) The r^t 
was that Paul and Silas quitted Philippi, probably leavii^ 
Timothy and Luke behind them. " Wnen it was day, the 
magistrates [praetors] sent the sergeants [lictors], saying, Let 
those men go. And the keeper of the prison told this sajnng 
to Paul, The magistrates have sent to let you go : now there- 
fore depart, and go in peace. But Paul said unto them. They 
have beaten us openly uncondemned, being Romans, and have 
cast us into prison ; and now do they thrust us out privily ? 
Nay verily ; but let them come themselves and fetch us out 
And the sergeants told these words unto the magistrates ; and 
they feared, when they heard that they were Romans. And 
they came and besought them, and brought them out, and 
desired them, to depart out of the city. And they went out of 
the prison, and entered into the house of Lydia ; and when 
they had seen the brethren, they comforted them, and de« 
parted." * (Actfl xvi. 35—40.) 

From Philippi, Paul and Silas travelled (doubtless along the 
well-known Roman road called Via Egnatia, which extended 
from Dyrrhachium on the Adriatic to the Hebrus in Thrace), 
by wa^ of Amphipolis and Apollonia, to Thessalonica^ nearly 
100 miles S.W. from Philippi, and the chief city of the second 
part of Macedonia, — a populous and important city on the 
Thermaic Gulf, more anciently called Emathia, Halia, and 
Therma, now Saloniki. Li this place, at that time the capital 
of the Roman province Macedonia, St. Paul immediately 
preached Christ to the Jews in their synagogue, on three con- 
secutive Sabbaths ; and it is probable that he made here some 
considerable stay, since we find that here, while he de- 
clined being in an^r measure chargeable to the local church, he 
received contributions from Phuippi, and was also engaged 

* ** Timothy joined them soon, either at Thessalonica or Berea, but we 
do not again find Luke the companion of Panl until four or five yean 
after, when he left Greece on his final recorded visit to Jerasalem.'' 
— KmxH I>aUy Bibk Illustrations, vol. viii p. 857. 
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in working at his trade. (Phil. iv. 15, 16. ; 1 These, ii. 9.) Cer- 
tain faoweyer it is, that under his ministrj manj converts were 
made, sufBcient to excite the jealousy of the unbelieving Jews, 
who raised a tumult-, and would have brought Paul and Silas 
before the politarchs *, but, not beinff able to find them, con* 
tented themselves with taking their nost Jason, and charging 
him with harbouring men who were dangerous to the public 
peace, and enemies to the imperial authority. Jason was ac- 
cordingly obliged to eive security for the good conduct, or 
more probably, for the immediate departure, of his guests, and 
'* the brethren immediately sent away Paul and Silas by night, 
unto Berea." (Acts xvii. 1 — 10.) 

At Berea, St. Paul, as usual, preached in the synasogues, 
where he found Jews who " received the word with all readi- 
ness of mind, and searched the Scriptures daily, whether those 
things were so.** By this candid and earnest attention to the 
gospel many of them were led to embrace the faith of Christ ; 
** also of honourable women, which were Greeks, and of men 
not a few.** Soon, however, some of the Thessalonian Jews 
came to Berea and excited such a storm of ill-will against St. 
Paul, that he found it expedient to quit the place, leaving be- 
hind him Silas and Timothy (the latter having rejoined the 
Apostle either here or at Thessalonica) to carry on the work 
which he had so well begun. St. Paul now hastened toward 
the Macedonian coast, where he embarked for Athens, whence 
he sent home some brethren who had accompanied him from 
Berea, with instructions that Silas and Timothy should rejoin 
him as speedilv as possible. (Acts xvii. 10 — 15,) 

When St. r&ul entered Athens, his spirit was stirred within 
him at beholding the symbols and observances of idolatry in 
that metropolis of Grecian superstition ; while his attention 
was especiaUy attracted by an altar which he saw, with this in- 
scription, '* To the Unknown God.*'t He went probably in the 

* PolitarchSy the proper title of the magistrates of Thessalonica; 
which was a free city, but not a colonia, in which latter case the magis- 
trates would have been prstors. The title politarch is unusual ; but it 
occurs in an inscription in Thessalonica, which thus furnishes a remark- 
able testimony to the accuracy of the sacred historian. It seems that the 
magistracy of the place consisted of seven politarchs. See Conybeare and 
Uowson. 

t ^ Replete as the whole of Greece was with objects of devotion, the 
antiquarian traveller fPausanias J informs us that there were more ^ods 
in Athens than in all the rest of^ the country ; and the Roman satirist 
[Petronius] hardly exaggerates when he says that it was easier to find 
a god there than a man. But the same enumeration which proves the 
existence of the religions sentiment in this people, shows also the value- 
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first instance to the Jewish synagogue, and there asserted the 
Messiahship of Jesus ; and he went also to the Agora, and there 
held animated intercourse with the native population. But 
the Apostle was now in the chief seat of the Grecian philosophy, 
no less than of Grecian worship, distinguished by the Lyceuni, 
the resort of the Peripatetics or followers of Aristotle, the 
Academy, frequented by the disciples of Plato, the Garden of 
the Epicureans and the Porch of the Stoics; and he was speedilj 
encountered by some of the Epicureans, whose theory was 
atheism, and whose practice was self-gratification or plea- 
sure, and by some of the Stoics, whose theory was pantheism, 
and whose practice was self-exaltation or pride. Great atten- 
tion was excited by the new doctrine, the doctrine of Jesus and 
the resurrection, which the Apostle brought to the ears of the 
inquisitive and excitable Athenians ; and no long time elapsed 
before he was cited before the Areopagites to give an account 
of the substance of his teaching. On the Areopagus the 
Apostle then stood forth, giving credit to the Athenians for 
their strict regard to divine worship according to their ezbting 
views ^" exceedingly devout " not " too superstitious "), — boldly 
declaring the error of the prevalent idolatry — the being of the 
true God, Creator of heaven and earth f i — and the coming Day 

less character of the religion which they cherished. It was a religion 
which ministered to art and amusement, and was entirely destitute oi 
moral power. Taste was gratified by the bright spectacle to which the 
Athenian awoke every morning of his life. Excitement was agreeably 
kept up bv festal seasons, gay processions, and varied ceremonies. Bat 
all this religious dissipation had no tendency to make him holy. It gave 
him no victory over himself; it brought him no nearer to God. A 
religion which addresses itself only to the taste is as weak as one that 
appeals only to the intellect. The Greek religion was a mere deification 
of human attributes and the powers of nature. It was doubtless better 
than other forms of idolatry which have deified the brutes ; but it had no 
real power to raise him to a higher position than that which he occupied • 
by nature. It could not even keep him from falling to a lower degrada- 
tion. To the Greek this world was everything ; he hardly even sought 
to rise above it And thus, all his life long, in the midst of everythmg 
to gratify his taste and exercise his intellect, he remained in ignorance of 
God. This fact was tacitly recognised by the monuments in his own re- 
ligious city. The want of something deeper and truer was expressed on 
the very stones. As we are told by a Latin writer [ Aulus GelUus 1 28.], 
that the ancient Romans, when alarmed by an earthquake, were accos- 
tomed to pray, not to some one of the gods individually, but to God in 
general, as to the Unknoum; so the Athenians acknowledged their 
ignorance of the True Deity by the altars with this inscription, To tbb 
tjNKNowN God, which are mentioned by heathen writers [Pausanias 
and Philostrates] as well as by the inspired historian.'* — Gohtbsiabb and 
HowsoN, Life and Epistles of St. Pcad, chap. x. 
t Quoting the words of the Greek writers, ** We are his f^SSspa^'* 
OS, Phenomena, Cleanthes, Hymn, in Jov, v. 
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of Judgment at the resurrection of the dead, a pledge of which 
great event had already been given by the resurrection of Jesus. 
** A^nd. when they heard of the resurrection of the dead, some 
mocked, and others said, We will hear thee again of this matter. 
So Paul departed from among them ; ** but not without finding 
some fruits of his ministry in the conversion of Dionysius the 
Areopagite, a woman named Damaris, and others. (Acts xvii. 
16 — 34.) St. Paul remained some time longer in Athens, 
"where he was probably rejoined by Timothy from Berea, whom 
he appears to have sent hence to Thessalonica. At length he 
quitted this place for Corinth^ forty miles from Athens. 

In the time of St. Paul, Corinth was a Roman colonia, and 
metropolis of the province of Achaia ; it contained a large po- 
pulation, which included many Jews, whose numbers had been 
recently increased by the banishment of Jews from Rome 
under an edict of the emperor Claudius ; — and it was a busy 
emporium of commerce * by which it was brought into connec- 
tion with all parts of the then known world. Here St. Paul 
found among the Jewish refugees f from Rome, one named 
Aquila, with his wife Priscilla ; to whom he immediately at- 
tached himself, working with Aquila at their common trade of 
tentmakers, and at the same time probably bringing them to 
the faith of Christ. On the Sabbaths he repaired to the syna- 
goguesy and there endeavoured to convince the Jews and pro- 
selytes of the Messiahship of Jesus. Such was his occupation, 
when he was rejoined by Silas and Timothy from Macedonia ; 
the latter having paid that vuit to Thessalonica for which he 
had been sent from Athens, and now bringing intelligence 
concerning the state of things in that church which led the 
Aposde to address to them a letter that has come down to us as 
the earliest of his inspired epistles — the First Epistle to the 
TTiessalonians. 

By this time the opposition of the Jews had been aroused, 
and St. Paul retired from the synagogue, solemnly protesting 
against the unbelief and impiety of his countrymen, and an- 
nouncing his intention of addressing himself henceforth to the 
Gentiles ; accommodation for which purpose was given him at 

* There was a port on each side of the isthmus ; the eastern one (Cen- 
chre») very nearly nine miles, and the western (LechsBum) a mile and 
a half, from the city. 

t ** Judieos, impnlsore Cbresto, assidae tamnltuantes, Rom& expuUt." 
(Saeton. Claud, xxv.) It has been thought not unlikely that the tumults 
to which the historian refers may have arisen from some opposition of the 
Jews to Christian doctrine and teaching, — thus giving an early indica- 
tion of the introduction of the Gospel at Borne.. 
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the house of a proselyte named Justus, near the sjnago^e. 
It was probably soon after the occurrence of these troi^les 
that the Apostle wrote his Second EpUUe to the Tkessalofmans. 
At Corinth the work of evangelisation proceeded. Among the 
new converts are reckoned Stephanas and his family (1 Cor. 
xvi. 15.), which perhaps included Epssnetus (Rom. xvi. 5.); 
and Gains (1 Cor. 1. 14. ; Rom. xvi. 23.). " Crispus, the chief 
ruler of the synagogue, believed in the Lord with all his house; 
and many of the Corinthians hearing believed, and were bap- 
tized. Then spake the Lord to Paul in the night in a vision, 
Be not afraid, but speak, and hold not thy peace ; for I am 
with thee, and no man shall set on thee to hurt thee; for I have 
much people in this city. And he continued there a year and 
six months, teaching the word of God among them.^ (Acts 
xviii. 8 — 11.) After this, the Jews, indignant at the success of 
the Apostle^s ministry, raised a tumult against him, and accused 
him of illegal teaching before the proconsul L. Junius Annasus 
Gallic * — ^who, however, refused to take cognizance of the affair. 
On this occasion, Sosthenes, the ruler of the synagogue, took 
an active part as leader of the accusation against Pau^ and was 
severely handled by the tumultuous multitude. Afterwards 
he became a convert to the Christian ffuth, and we find his 
name associated with that of St. Paul in his First Epistle to the 
church of Corinth. From this time, during his continued re- 
sidence in Corinth, the Apostle appears to have been un* 
molested : and at leneth he took leave of the Corinthian church, 
intending to pay a visit to the east. Taking with him Aqiiila 
and Priscilla, the Apostle proceeded to CenchretB, which was the 
eastern sea-port of Corintb ; and here he f shaved hb head, in 
consequence of his having made a vow ; that is, probably, a 
vow to offer at Jerusalem a sacrifice of thanksgiving for re- 
covery from sickness, or for his preservation from manifold 
dangers. From Cenchree, Paul and his companions sailed 
across the iBgean to Ephesus, where the Apostle preached in a 
Jewish synagogue, and then speedily took nis departure, leav- 
ing Aquila and Priscilla behind him, and promising, in reply 
to the solicitations of the Ephesian Christians, that at some 
future time, if it should please God, he would pay them another 
visit. St. Paul was hastening to Jerusalem, probably with a 
view to perform his vow at some approaching restival ; and ac- 
cordingly he sailed, without loss of time, from Ephesns to 

* Brother of the philosopher, M. Annnna Seneca, and of L. Asmma 
Mella. father of the poet Lucan. 
t Moat probably not Aquila, as some auppoae. 
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CcBiarea.* From this place the Apostle went up (probably) to' 
JemsdUm ; where, however, he made no long stay, but, having 
merely saluted the church, he immediately repaired to Antioch^ 
which had for some years past been the great centre or metro- 
polis of the Gentile church. This appears to have been St. 
Paulas last visit to this place; and it terminated his second 
apostolic tour. 

Elembhtabt ahd Gkssbal QuEanoNs. 

1178. What took place at Antioch after St Paul's retnm from his first 
apostolic lourney ? 

1174. On this occasion, who were sent as deputies from the Church of 
Antioch to that of Jenualem ? 

1175. State the substance of the apostolic decree to which this visit 
gave rise. 

1176. How did the case of Titus become a practical illustration of the 
principles embodied in that decree? 

1177. Repeat CoL iii. 11. 

1178. Relate the subsequent conduct of St Peter at Antioch, — say by 
whom he was supported, — describe the manner in which he was con- 
fronted by St. Paul, — and state the result of the whole affair. 

1179. With what view did Paul and Barnabas propose to take a second 
journey ^ether ? 

1180. What circumstance led them to take separate routes? 

1181. Who were the companions of Paul and JBaroabas respectively on 
this second tour? 

1182. What route was taken by Barnabas and Mark? 

1183. What further particulars do we know concerning them? 

1184. In what direction did St Paul proceed with Silas? 

1185. State, generally, the course of St. Paul's second apostolic 
journey. 

1186. By whom, in addition to Silas, was the Apostle accompanied 
from Lystra? 

1187. Give the previous history of Timothy, stating particularly the 
advantages which he had possessed in his childhood. 

1188. From what point did St Paul now strike out a new route? 

1189. In what manner was he guided towards Troas? 

1190. What new companion joined the Apostle's party at that place? 

1 191. How was St. Paul led to pass over into Europe? 

1192. Give the names of the Apostle's three associates at this period of 
his historv. 

1193. At what place in Europe did St Paul and his company land? 
And what was the first scene of their labours ? 

1194. Give the history of the conversion of Lydia. 

1195. What circumstance led to the imprisonment of Paul and Silas at 
Philippi? 

* Namely, CsBsarea Stratonis, on the coast of Palestine, the military 
or Roman capital of the country. Since the death of Herod Agrippa 
Palsstine had been a Roman province, or rather district of a province, 
under a procurator, named Fells. 
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1196. Narrate the conversion of the Philippian jailor. 

1197. To what place did Paul and Silas proceed from Philippi? 

1198. What led to the expulsion of Paul and Silas from Tnessalonica, 
and afterwards from Berea ? 

1199. Whom did St. Paul leave behind him at Berea? 

1200. Relate the history of St Paul during his staj at Athena, stating 
the immediate results of his ministry in that place. 

1201. To what place did the Apostle proceed from Athens? 

1202. What new associates did he find at Corinth ? 

1203. By which of his stated companions was he here rejoined ? 

1204. Which is the earliest of St Paul's Epistles ? Say where, and on 
what occasion, it was written. 

1205. When did the Apostle write the Second Epistle to the Thessap 
lonians? 

1206. How long did St Paul remam at Corinth ? Stete the reanlts of 
his labours, and mention the events which befel him in that city. 

1207. With what view did the Apostle proceed from Corinth to 
Jerusalem ? 

1208. Whither did he go fh>m Jerusalem, thus bringing to a doee his 
second apostolic tour? 

Additional Questions. 

1209. How did the act of St. Paul's circumcising Timothy accord with 
his former abstaining from the circumcision of Titus ? 

1210. What was the condition and occupation of St Luke before ha 
associated himself with St. Paul ? Give reasons for your statement 

1211. What information does Scripture give conceiriing the subsequent 
history of St. Luke ? 

1212. Describe the political position of Philippi in the time of St Paul 

1213. What celebrated event had occurred in the neighbourhood of that 
city a few years before? Date that event 

1214. Name the river near Philippi on the banks of which Lydia heard 
St. Paul preach. 

1215. Who were the *< magistrates '* and the "sergeants" with whom 
Paul and Silas had to do at Philippi ? 

1216. What (Roman) road did Paul and Silas probably traverse on 
their journey from Philippi to Thessalonica ? 

1217. Describe the situation of Thessalonica, and state its political po- 
sition in the days of the Apostles. 

1218. What are the more ancient names of Thessalonica ? What is its 
modern name. 

1219. Mention the proper title of the magistrates at Thessalonica. 
Why were they were not pnetors, as at Philippi? 

1220. Where did Timothy probably rejoui St Paul, after the Apostle's 
departure from Philippi ? 

1221. Describe, as rully as you can, the state of heathen religioii at 
Athens in the time of St Paul. 

1222. Give some account of the principal schools, or sects, of Gredin 
philosophers, especially of the Epicureans and Stoics. 

1228. Describe the situation, political rank, and commercial impettance 
of Corinth. 

1224. What do you know concerning the procoDsal Galllo^ befbn 
ivhom St Paul was arraigned at Corinth? 
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1225. State, generally, the contenta of the two EpiaUes to the TbeaBft> 
loniana. 

1226. Trace the course of St Paal's voyage from Cenchrea to Csearea. 

1227. Whom did St Paul take with him, and leave at £phe8iu^ on his 
voyage firom Cenchiee (Corinth) to Jerusalem? 



CHAPTER LIL 

St. Paul's Thibd Apostouc Joubkbt. 

(Acts xviii. 23.— xxL 16.) 

Having remained some time at Antioch, St. Paul at length 
finally quitted that church on undertaking his third apostolic 
tour, for a visitation of the churches which he had been 
instrumental in planting ; and this he did with the double view 
of confirming those churches in the faith (especially against 
false teachers, who had now spruns up), and of making a 
collection for the poor brethren at tierusalem. It is probable 
that Timothy was his companion on this journey, and perhaps 
also Titus, who had already been associated with him; but 
there is no reason to believe that he was still associated with 
Silas, who, it is not unlikely, remained at Jerusalem. Again, 
ns on the last occasion, St. Paul took the overland route from 
Antioch to Asia Minob ; travelling, probablf , first through 
CiuciA and Ltcaonia, and then visiting ue churches of 
Galatia and Phrtgia. (Acts xviii. 23.) 

About this time, an Alexandrian Jew, named Apollos, " an 
eloquent man, and mighty in the Scriptures," who had been 
acquainted only with the baptisiA of John and with his an- 
nouncements of the coming Messiah, arrived at Ephesus, and 
began zealously to propagate the doctrines of the Baptist. 
Here he found Aquila and Priscilla, who led him to the 
knowledge of Christ, as already come. Having by this means 
embraced the Christian faith, Apollos went, as an accredited 
missionary, from Ephesus to Corinth, where he " helped them 
much which had believed through OTace: for he mightily 
convinced the Jews, and that publicfy, shewing by the Scrip- 
tures that Jesus was [the] Christ." (Acts xviii. 24 — ^28.) It 
is sad to know that some of the Corinthian Christians, in the 

XB 
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Hfoni spirit of party, attached themselves to Apollos in pre* 
ference to St. raul, regarding the new comer in a li^ht in 
which he by no means appears to have exhibited himself as 
a rival or competitor of the great Apostle. 

After the departure of ApoUos for Corinth, St. Paul, pur- 
suing the apostolic tour, arrived at Epfiesus^ a large and 
•plendid city, at this time the Roman metropolb of the pro- 
vince of Asia (Proper) — paying that visit which he had 
promised when on his return from his last journey. At 
Ephesus, the Apostle soon encountered about twelve of John's 
disciples, who (like Apollos before them) had not advanced 
beyond his baptisin and teaching: these men received tbe 
Gospel at the mouth of the Apostle, and were baptized into 
the Christian faith ; *^ and when Paul had lud his hands upon 
them, the Holy Ghost came on them ; and they spake witii 
tongues and prophesied," as was usual with those primitiTe 
believers upon whom the Apostles laid their hands. (Acts xii. 
1 — 7.) After this, St. Paul preached Christ in the synagogue 
at Ephesus for the space of three months, under circumstances 
similar to those which bad already occurred at Corinth ; some 
of the Jews believed, while others were at length excited to 
that active opposition which ended in St. Paul's forming the dis- 
ciples into a separate as!>embly " in the school of one Tyrannus,"* 
as ' he had formerly done in the house of the Corintbiui 
Justus. " And this continued by the space of two years ; so 
that all they which dwelt in Asia heard the word of the Lord 
Jesus, both Jews and Greeks. And God wrought special 
miracles by the hands of Paul : so that from his body were 
brought unto the sick handkerchiefs or aprons, and the 
diseases departed from them, and the evil spirits went out of 
ithem." (Acts xix. 10—12.) 

During this time St. Paul appears to have been brought into 
special conflict with the heathen superstitions connected with 
magical incantations, and tbe like ; over which he gained a 
signal victory on occasion of the disgraceful failure of a profane 
attempt, by the seven sons of one Sceva a Jew, to exorcise 
persons by calling over them the name of the Lord Jesus; — 
an event which issued in the voluntary destruction of a large 
collection of magical books (valued at about 2000 pounds) 
by those who through the faith of Christ had become awaie 
of their impious character. '^ So mightily grew the word 
of God, and prevailed." (Acts xix. 13 — 20.) 

About this time the Apostle is thought by some * to have 

* But others think it more likely that the Apostle's reaideDce at 
Ephesua was uninterrupted. 
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Siuled over to Corinth, and to have paid a very brief visit 
to the church at that place. (2 Cor. ii. 1.; xii. 14 — 21.; xiii. 
1, 2.) It also seems likely that Apollos had now returned 
from Corinth and settled at Ephesus ; and it has been thought 
that the report brought by Apollos concerning immoral 
practices among the Corinthian Christians was the occasion 
of St. Paul's temporary presence amongst that community. 
These events, however, are not recorded in the Acts of the 
Apostles, and can only be regarded as the subject of probable 
conjecture.* On his return to Ephesus, the Apostle (as some 
think, from 1 Cor. ▼. 9 — ll-f) addressed a short epistle to the 
Corinthians, commanding them to expel from their communion 
any brethren who should be convicted of the practice of im- 
purity. 

About this time, Timothy, leaving St. Paul at Ephesus, pro- 
ceeded to Macedonia, accompanied by Erastus. 

Fresh intelligence was now brought from Corinth by members 
of the family of Chloe ; by which it appeared that Judaising 
teachers, professing to be followers of Cephas (Peter), had 
attacked the authority and apostleship of St. Paul ; while others 
vaunted themselves as peculiarly belonging to Christ; and 
others, again, made a boast of their special attachment to Apollos, 
and probably to some tenets of Alexandrian philosophy and 
learning. Glaring crimes were still t()lerated in certain members 
of the church ; and, in particular, one instance of flagrant im- 
morality had been committed with impunity. "Nor were 
these the only evils : some Christians were showing their total 
want of brotherly love by bringing vexatious actions against 
their brethren in the heathen courts of law ; others were turning 
even the spiritual gifts which they had received from the 
Holy Ghost into occasions of vanity and display, not unac« 
companied by fanatical delusion ; the decent order of Christian 
worship was disturbed by the disorderly claims of rival minis- 
trations ; women had forgotten the modesty of their sex, and 
came forward, unveiled (contrary to the habit of their country), 
to address the public assembly ; and even the sanctity of the 
holy communion itself was profaned by scenes of revelling and 
debauch. About the same time that all this disastrous intel- 
ligence was brought to St. Paul by the household of Chloe, 
other messengers arrived from Corinth, referring to his deci- 
sion several questions which had caused dispute and difficulty. 
These questions related, 1, To the controversies respecting meat 

* Conybeare and Howson, chap. xv. 

t Others think that the Apostle does not here refer to any previous 

epistle. 
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which had been offered to idols : 2, To the disputes r^arding 
celibacy and matrimony ; the right of divorce ; and the per- 
plexities which arose in the case of mixed marriages, where one 
of the parties was an unbeliever : 3, To the exercise of the 
spiritual gifts by the public speakers of the church. ** 

Such was the occasion of St. Paul*s writing the epistle which 
stands in the sacred canon as The First EpisUe to the Corin&kau ; 
which he wrote ^ during the days of unleavened bread ^ (tt, 
at Easter), in the third year of his residence at Ephesns. In 
this epistle many of the great truths of revelation are stated, 
with more or less direct reference to the questions which had 
been submitted to the Apostle's decision. 

When he wrote this epistle, St. Paul intended to remain at 
Ephesus until after the following Pentecost. His departure 
was probably hastened by a tumultuous assemblage in the 
theatre, occasioned by the speech of one Demetrius, a manu* 
facturer of silver models of the celebrated Temple (or of the 
shrine) of Diana at Ephesus, in which the speaker endeavoured 
to excite the feelings of the people against Paul, as b^g in- 
strumental in bringing the worship of Diana into discredit 
(See Acts xix. 21— 41.) 

Having sent forward Timothy and Erastus into Macedonia, 
St. Paul now took leave of the Ephesian Christians, and pro- 
ceeded to (Alexandria) Troas; where, having waited some 
time in vain for Titus, whom he had sent on a mission to Corinth, 
he embarked for Macedonia. The Apostle (as before) landed 
at NeapoUs^ and then proceeded to Philippiy where he appears 
to have found Timothy. He must have been well received by 
the faithful and zealous church at Philippi ; but we find froia 
his own account that he was greatly depressed in spirit, — 
probably by anxiety on account of the state of the Cormthias 
church, or by a sense of the dangers arising to many churches 
from the intrusion of false teachers ; until, at length, he was 
cheered by the arrival of Titus, bearins a good report of the 
reception of his recent epistle at Corin£. On receipt of this 
welcome intelligence, the Apostle immediately sent back his 
faithful minister to Corinth, accompanied by certain other de- 
legates, with a view to procure from that church the contribu- 
tions for the poor brethren at Jerusalem, in imitation of the 
churches of Macedonia, which had already begun to make a 
cheerfid and liberal response to the Apostle's appeaL At the 
same time, Titus was the bearer of another apostolic letter, 
addressed at once to the Corinthian Christians and to the other 

* Conybeare and Howson, chap. xv. 
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churches of Achaia.* This is tbe sacred writing now known as 
The Second Epistle to the Corinthians. 

Having quitted Philippi, St. Paul " fully preached theGrospel 
of Christ round about unto Iixtricum.*' (Kom. xy. 19.) And 
then he determined on revisiting CoriiUh, On his arrival at 
that place he received a painful account of the state of the 
churcnes in Galatia, among which the arts of Judaising teachers 
had succeeded in turning aside many from the simplicity of 
Oospel truth; and it is highly probable that the Apostle 
immediately wrote his EpisUi to the Oalatifms, and despatched 
it, as an antidote to the evil, by the hands of trustworthy 
messengers from Corinth. 

St. Paul remained in Greece three months; emplojred, no 
doubt, iu finally correcting the disorders of the Corinthian 
church, and in raising contributions for Jerusalem, as well as 
in his ordinary vocation of preaching the Grospel. During this 
time also he wrote the Epistle to the RomanSf which he sent 
by Phoebe, a deaconess of the church at Cenchrese, who was 
about to visit the great capital, where a church had already 
been formed, probably by means of some Jewish converts, 
natives of Rome, who had visited Palestine. 

St. Paul now left Corinth, on his way to Jerusalem, bearing 
the proceeds of the collection which had been made for the poor 
Christians at that place. **And,** says the sacred historian, 
" when the Jews laid wait for him, as he was about to sail into 
Syria, he purposed to return through Macedonia. And there 
accompanied him into Asia Sopater of Berea : and of the Thes- 
salonians, Aristarehus and Secundus : and Gains of Derbe, and 
Timotheus : and of Asia, Tyehicus and Trophimus. These 
going before tarried for us at Troas. And we sailed away from 
Philippi after the days of unleavened bread, and came unto 
them to Troas in five days : where we abode seven days.'* 
(Acts zx. 3—6.) Here (at Alexandria Troas) St. Paul appears 
to have been rejoined by his companion St. Luke ; and at this 
place he miraculously restored to life a young man named Euty« 
chus, who had fallen asleep during the Apostle's preaching in 
an upper room, and, having dropped from the balcony, was 
taken up dead. (Acts xx. 7 — 12.) 

The Apostle*s companions embarked at Troas, while St. Paul 
himself went by land to Assos, and there embarked on board a 
vessel by which, having passed Mitylene (the capital of Lesbos), 
Chios (Scio), and Samos (anchoring at Trogy Ilium), he was con^ 
veyed to MUeius; where he obtained that solemn and affecting 

* The Boman province of Achaia,. which included Athens. 
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interview with the presbyters of the church of Ephesus which 
is recorded in Acts xx, 17 — 38. Passing the islands of Cos and 
Rhodes, the ship reached Patara on the coast of Asia Minor ; 
where St. Paul and his company went on board another vessel 
which was bound direct for the coast of Phoenicia, and was on 
the point of sailing. The ship touched at Tyre; where the 
Apostle met some disciples, who, foreseeing by the spirit of 
prophecy the danger which awaited him at Jerusalem, en- 
deavoured to dissuade him from continuing his journey to thai 
place. This advice, however, St. Paul would not consent to 
follow ; and, having taken an affectionate leave of the brethren, 
with prayer on the sea-shore, he pursued his voyage to Ptole* 
mais (Acre). Having landed at Ptohmais^ the apostolic com- 
pany proceeded to C<Bsarea^ ^' where they entered into the 
house of Philip the Evangelist, which was one of the seven," 
and who now had in his family four unmarried daughters, who 
possessed the spirit of prophecy. During the AposUe^s stay in 
the house of Philip ** there came down from Judea a certain 
prophet named Agabus. And when he was come unto us, be 
took Paul's girdle, and bound his own hands and feet, and said, 
Thus saith tibe Holy Ghost, So shall the Jews at Jerusalem bind 
the man that owneth this girdle, and shall deliver him into the 
hands of the Gentiles. And when we heard these things, both 
we, and they of that place, besought him not to go up to Jem* 
salem. Then Paul answered, What mean ye to weep and 
to break mine heart ? For I am ready not to be bound only, 
but also to die at Jerusalem for the name of the Lord Jesus. 
And when he would not be persuaded, we ceased, saying. The 
will of the Lord be done." (Acts xxi. 10—14.) The Apostle 
and his companions immediately packed up their luggage (Acts 
xxi. 15.) and proceeded to Jerusalem^ where St. Pam was hos- 
pitably received in the house of a Cyprian convert of long 
standing, named Mnason. (Acts xxi. 16.) 

Elbmentabt and Genebal Questions. 

1228. What was the twofold object of St Paul in setting oat on athiid 
apostolic toar? 

1229. From what place did he start? 

1280. Whom, probably, did he take with him as his companions? 
1231. State, generally, the course <^ this journey. 
1282. Give the history of Apolloa. 

1233. How long did St Paul stay at Ephesns? Relate his histoiy 
daring his sojourn in that city. 

1234. Whither did Timothy proceed, leaving St Pan! at Ephesos? 
1285. What intelligence was brought to St. Paal at Ephesos concern* 

ing the state of the church at Corinth, which was the occasion of his fini 
Epistle to the Corinthians? 
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1286. Detail the drcamstances which probably led to St Paurs re- 
tirement from Ephesns. 

1237. Whom had the Apostle previously despatched on a mission to 
€k>rinth? 

1238. To what place did St Paul himself proceed from Ephesns? 

1239. Who was the bearer of the Apostle's second Epistle to the 
Corinthians from Philippi? 

1240. From what place, and fbr what purpose, did St Paul address his 
Elpistle to the Galatians? 

1241. Who was the bearer of St Paulas Epistle to the Romans, from 
Ck>riiith? 

1242. How long did the Apostle stay at Corinth the second time? 
1248. Describe the course of St Paul and his company from Corinth to 

Jemsalem. 

1244. At what place does St Paul appear to have been rejoined by St 
Lake Tof whom we .have no intelligence during the interval which had 
elapsed since the imprisonment of Paul and Silas at Philippi)? 

1245. Where, and under what circumstances, did St Paul restore 
£atvchus to life ? 

1246. Relate the interview of St Paul with the Ephesian elders at 
MiletuflL (Acts xz. 17—38.) 

1247. What befel the Apostle at Tyre? 

1248. With whom did St Paul and his associates take up their tem- 
poral^ residence at Ciesarea? 

1249. Relate the prophecy of Agabus, and the circumstances attending 
St. Paul's final departure from Jerusalem. 

1250. By whom waa the Apostle hospitably received on his arrival at 
Jerusalem? 

Additional Questions. 

1251. Where, probably, was Silas, when St Paul set out on his thiid 
apostolic tour? 

1252. Describe the situation and political importance of Ephesus, 

1253. What are the chief topics of St Paul's first Epistle to the Corin- 
thians ? 

1254. State the principal subjects of the second Epistle to the same 
church. 

1255. What ia the main gabject of the Epistle to the Galatians? 

1256. Give an outline of the contents of the Epistle to the Bomana* 
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CHAPTER LIIL 

From thb End of St. Paul's Thibd Apostolic Jouihet 

TO HIS Death. 

(Acts xzi. 17. ; xxyiii. 31. Various parts of St. PauTs Epistles.) 

On the day after his arriyal at Jerusalem, St. Paul met the 
presbyters of that church assembled under the presideocjof 
James, to whom he delivered the contributions for the poor, 
and then announced ^what things Grod had wrought among 
the Grentiles by his ministry.** These tidings haying been 
thankfully received, the Apostle was then told of the prejudice 
aj^nst him which existed in the minds of many thousand 
Jewish believers, to whom it had been reported that he was 
in the habit of persuading the Jews in various places to 
neglect the observance of circumcision and other Mosaic in- 
stitutions * ; and he was advised to rebut this calumny bj 
associating himself with four Chrbtian Jews who were about 
to complete a Nazarite vow, going with them to the Temple 
and "joining his offering with theirs,** or (perhaps) bearing 
the expense of their ceremony of purification. The cborch 
of Jerusalem, he was told, still adhered to the decision that 
it was not necessary to enforce the Mosaic law upon Gentile 
converts ; but it was deemed advisable that the Apostle should 
thus give his countenance to the observance of the law br 
'Jews. To this St. Paul offered no objection ; and on the next 
, da^ he accompanied the Nazarites to the Temple, where he 
paid the expenses arising from the offering of the prescribed 
sacrifices when their hair was cut off and burnt upon the 
altar. (Num. vi. 1 — 18.) St. James and the proselytes majp 
have hoped that this proceeding would suffice to allay the 
animosity against St. Paul which so largeljr prevailed amongst 
the Jewish Christians: but that animosity was too deeply 
seated to be so easily removed ; it existed in the minds of 
Judaisers who would be satisfied with nothing short of im- 
posing th6 Mosaic observances upon Gentile converts, with the 

* ** This, we all know, was a misrepresentation. What he did teach 
was that the Gentile converts were not to have the obligation of th« lav 
forced upon them ; and that, although the Jewish converts miehtobBerr* 
the law if they thought fit, it was not to be taken as a groond of juUS- 
cation before God.*'~KiTTO, Daify Bibie JOiuiniumi, voL viU. p^ 413. 
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Pharisaic view of justification by means of legal ceremonies 
and obedience ; and these were the men who had already sent 
emissaries to various places in which St. Paul had preached 
the Oospel in order to counteract his influence and to thwart 
his designs. This Judaising party soon found an opportunity 
of wonting its malice against the Apostle. It was now the 
feast of Pentecost, when Jerusalem was filled with Jews from 
all parts of the world: and St. Paul was recognised in the 
Xein|de by certain zealous Jews from Asia (i.e, most probably, 
from Ephesus and the neighbourhood, where Paul had so long 
taoght), who immediately raised a tumult against him, ** crying 
out. Men of Israel, help ; this is the man that teacheth all men 
everywhere against the people, and the law, and this place ; 
and further brought Greeks also into the Temple, and hath 
polluted this holy place** — a charge not unlike that in whidi 
^aul himself had formerly joined against Stephen. Boused 
to the utmost pitch of fury, the zealots dragged the Apostle 
down from the Court of the Women (where the gates of 
Corinthian brass, probably the Beautiful Grate, were imme* 
diately shut behind them) into the Out-er Court, or Court of 
the Grentiles, and were, engaged in beating him, with the design 
of putting him to death, when their intentions were frustrated 
by the appearance of a body of military under the command of 
Claudius Lysias, the tribune of the Boman cohort stationed 
in the neighbouring fortress of Antonia. Subdued by the 
presence of the soldiers, the Jews ** left beating of Paul ; ** 
whom the Boman governor secured and caused to be conveyed 
to **the castle;** i.€, either the tower Antonia itself, or the 
soldiers* quarters or barracks connected with that tower. St. 
Paul was borpe up the steps, leading to the fortress from the 
cloisters in the Temple area, by the pressure of the crowd 
which followed him, crying, " Away with him I ** Here the 
Apostle, having addressed Lysias in Greek, explaining his 
birth and his privileges as a *^ citizen of no mean city, ob- 
tained from him permission to speak to the multitude; when, 
standing upon the stairs, and beckoning with his hand to the 
people, he obtained silence, and b^an to address them in 
Hebrew — ue. in Syro-Chaldaic, which was at that time the 
vernacular language of the Jews. He spoke of his Jewish 
parentage, his early zeal for the law, his persecution of the 
Christians, his mission to Damascus, and his convjersion by the 
vision on the road. And thus far his speeuh was patiently 
received; but, when he proceeded to declare his apostolic 
mission to the Gentiles, a storm of indignation again arose, 
and Lysias found it necessary to convey him to the place of 
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hit destination, leaving behind the shouts of the mnltttade^ 
^ Away with such a fellow from the earth, for it is not fit that 
he should live I** Not having understood the language in 
which Paul had addressed the people, Lvsias determined to 
extract from him bj the scourge a confession of the cause 
which so exasperated the Jews against him ; but from the 
infliction of this torture the Apostle saved himself bj pleading 
his rights as a Roman citizen. On the next day, Lysias 
commanded the Sanhedrim to assemble, and set the priaoner 
before them. Here Paul began to plead his cause, when, 
havinff suffered some indignity and interruption *, he set the 
assembly at variance with itself by proclaiming, himself a 
Pharisee, and declaring that he was about to be judged for 
his hope of the resurrection of the dead. The Pharisees in 
the Sanhedrim now took part with Paul against the Sadducees : 
and a scene of confusion ensued, which induced Lysias im- 
mediately to recall his prisoner, and lodge him again securely 
in the fort. Here, in the course of the following night, it 
pleased the Apostle's heavenly Master to encourage him with 
a vision of peace: the Lord stood by him, and said, ^^Be of 
good cheer, Paul ; for as thou hast testified of me in Jeru* 
saltim, so must thou bear witness also at Rome.** St. Paul's 
enemies were also active ; and on the following day no less 
than forty Jews formed a plot for assassinating him, binding 
themselves by oath to the execution of their design. Their 
plan, however, was defeated ; information of it was conveyed 
to Lysias, by Paul's sister's son ; and, in order to avoid 
further disturbances, the commandant immediately sent away 
his prisoner to Cmsarea^ under escort of a strong military 
detachment f, consisting of 200 heavy-armed foot-soldiers, 70 
cavalry, and 200 light-armed troops, called spearmen or 
lancers. From Antipatris the foot soldiers, and probably 
also the spearmen, returned to Jerusalem ; leaving the ca- 
valry to proceed with the Apostle to Csssarea. Thus ter* 
minated the visit of St. Paul to Jerusalem. (Acts xxL 17— 
23. 32.) 

The officer in charge of St. Paul was the bearer of an ex« 
planatory letter from Xysias to Felix, the Roman procurator of 

* In the conrae of this affair, St Paul said to Ananias, *< God shall smits 
thee, thou whited wall ; " a prophecy which was fulfilled a few yetn 
after, when, at the outbreak of the Jewish war, Ananias was aasasa 'n a t sd 
by the Sicarii. 

t Three Roman legions, consisting of about 6000 men each, with 
auxiliaries, were stationed in Judea ; namely, the fifth, tenth, and flftssnthi 
at Cnsarea, Ptolemais, and Jerusalem. 
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•Tadea*, who resided at CsBfuirea. Having read tbis letter, 
Felix promised to hear the case on the arrival of FauFs accusers;- 
and, having found that the Apostle was a native of Cilicia, he 
commanded him to be kept in Uerod*s judgment-hall, t. e» in 
the prsBtorium belonging to Herod, where St. Paul was doubt- 
less committed to the custodj of a soldier. In the course of 
five days, St. Paul's accusers arrived at Gfesarea, consisting of 
Ananias the high priest, some members of the Sanhedrim, and 
an orator named TertuUus, as their advocate. The cause was 
immediately beard ; TertuUus conducting the prosecution, and 
St. Paul undertaking his own defence. The result was that 
Felix, probably convmced of misrepresentation on the part of 
the Jews, deferred judgment until Lysias should come down 
from Jerusalem. St. Paul was thus delivered from immediate 
danger, and was kept in easy custody at Csesarea, in charge of 
a centurion, with permission of free access by his friends. Not 
k>ne after, the Apostle was summoned into the presence of 
Feiix and his wife Drusilla, who was a Jewess, sister of 
Agrippa II. and of Bernice. *' Thus Paul had an opportunity 
in bis bonds of preaching the Gospel, and such an opportunity 
as he could hardly otherwise have obtained. His audience con- 
sisted of a Roman libertine and a profligate Jewish princess : 
and he so preached as a faithful Apostle must needs have 
preached to such hearers. In speaking of Christ, he spoke of 
^righteousness, and temperance, and judgment to come * ; and, 
while he was so discoursing, Felix trembled. Yet still we 
hear of no decisive result ' Go thy way for this time, when I 
have a convenient season, I will call for thee,' was the response 
of the conscience-stricken but impenitent sinner — the response 
which the Divine word has received ever since, when listened to 
in a like spirit, "j* After this, Felix had frequent conferences 
with his prisoner, hoping that he would offer a bribe for his 
release. In this, however, he was, of course, disappointed ; and, 
afber two years, Felix, having been recalled to Home, there 
to answer the charges of the Jews respecting some disturb* 
ances which had tuen place in Csesarea, was succeeded by 
Forcios Festus, as procurator of Judea ; and, willing to confer a 

* Suetonius (Claud. 28.), and Tacitus (Hist v. 9.; Ann. xii. 4.), 
speak of Felix as procurator of Judea. Tacitus says that he exercised 
the power of a king with the diaposition of a slave, and speaks of the dis- 
affection of the Jews under his oppressive administration. Felix is 
mentioned also by Josephus, Antia, zx. 7. 1., and zx. 8. 5. 6. : i>e Bdl, 
Jud. ii. 13. 5. And in hia Life (§ 3.), Josephus alludes to his acts of 
oppression. 

t Couybeare and Howson, chap. 
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fayoiir on the Jews (with whom he was on many acoonnts mi* 
popular), he left Paul in custody. (Acts xxiii. 32.; xziv. 27.) 
Almost immediately after his arrivu at Cssarea, Festua went 
up to Jerusalem, where he was met by an importunity on the 
part of the chief priests and others to permit Paul to be brought 
thither; their design being, if the request were granted, to 
kill him on the road : but the plan was frustrated, Festua 
declining to remove hb prisoner, and fixing Csesarea itself as 
the place of trial. Accordingly, soon after the return of Festosy 
a new set of accusers went down to CsBsarea, and renewed 
against Paul the old charges of teaching false doctrine, pro- 
faning the Temple, and cherishing designs against the Roman 
government. Somewhat embarrassed by l£e nature of the 
allegation, and yet convinced of the innocence of St. Paul, 
Festus now proposed that he should so up with him to Jerusa- 
lem, for the further investigation of uie matter. To this, how- 
ever, St Paul would not consent; and, insisting upon his 
rights as a Roman citizen, he demanded a trial at Rome, by 
those emphatic words ^ I appeal unto Csesar." This appeal was 
decisive ; it remained only for Festus to send bis prisoner to 
the imperial capital, with a record of the proceedmgs which 
bad already taken place in connection with his accusation. But, 
before he dismissed the case, and with a view to be able to 
present an accurate report upon it, Festus took occasion of a 
visit paid to him by Agrippa (Herod Agrippa II., king of 
Ghalcis, son of Agrippa I.) with his sister Bernice, to obtain the 
opinion of one better versed than himself in Jewish matters, as 
to the real nature of the charges pressed against Paid, and his 
probable guilt or innocence. Paul was therefore brought 
before Agrippa , who patiently Ibtened to his defence : after 
which he agreed with Festus that the prisoner had been guilty 
of no crime affainst the Roman law, and that he might be set at 
liberty, if he had not appealed to Csesar. But Festus was now 
bouna to transmit his prisoner to Rome for triaL (Acts ixr, 
xxvi.) 

We have thus arrived at the history of the Apostle's vovafle, 
contained in the twenty-seventh chapter of the Acts ot the 
Apostles. St. Paul was now given in charge, together with 
some other prisoners, to Julius, a centurion of Augustus* hand*, 
for conveyance to Rome. This officer soon found a convenient 
opportunity of embarking f on board a vessel of Adramyttiam, 

* That is, probably, a body of men employed in special service hy the 
emperor, called Augustani (Tacitus ziv. 15.: Saet. Aer. zz.25.; Die 
Caw.IxL20.; Ixiii. 8.). 

t For a particular and critical account of this voyage, see SmiA*t 
Voyage and Shipwreck of St, FauL 
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a 8ea*port of Mysia, which was probably homeward bound, and 
would serve at least for the first part of the voyage. St. Paul 
was accompanied by Luke, and Aristarchus of Thessalonica. 
Having touched at Sidon, the vessel encountered contrary (t. e. 
westerly) winds, and therefore made for the north-east of 
Cyprus; and, having sailed between that island and the continent 
(Uilicia), arrived at the harbour of M}'ra, on the coast of Lycia. 
Here the centurion found an Alexandrian ship bound for Italy ; 
probably one of the many merchantmen which traded between 
Alezanoria and Puteoli "^ ; and in this ship, having now on 
board seamen and passengers to the number of 276, Paul and 
his companions pursued their voyage. The wind continued to 
be contrary, and it was not without difficulty that, after having 
coasted along for some days, they reached Cnidus (Cape Crio). 
From this point, the wind being still adverse, and not suffering 
them to pursue their direct course, they ran southward, making 
for Cape Salmone (now Capo Salomon) in Crete, and then pro- 
ceeded westward along the south coast of that island. The 
wind was now north-west ; but, under the shelter of Crete, the 
ship appears to have had little difficulty in coasting along a 
great part of that island, until, approaching an exposed cape, 
(now Cape Matala) the mariners were no longer able to make 
bead agamst the weather, and they accordingly cast anchor in a 
neighbouring harbour, or perhaps rather roadstead, about four 
or five miles to the east of Cape Matala, called Fair Havens* 
not far from a town called Lasea. After the ship had been 
detained a considerable time at this anchorage, the season had 
arrived at which a voyage to Italy from that part was con- 
sidered dangerous; *Uhe fast** (i. e. the day of expiation, 
which was the tentb of Tisri, near the autumnal equinox) 
** being already past,** so that the time of year was about 
the beginning of October. Under these circumstances, Paul 
and some others advised that the ship should winter at the 
present anchorage ; but this advice was overruled by the 
owner and captam of the ship, together with a majority of 
those who were adndtted to tlie deliberation, on the ground 

* ** Egypt was at this time one of the granaries of Rome, and the corn 
which was sent from thence to Italy was conveyed in ships of very great 
size. From the dimensions given of one of them by Lucian, they appear 
to have been quite as large as the largest class of merdtant ships of 
modern times. We need not be surprised, therefore, at the number of 
souls which we afterwards find were embarked in this one, or that another 
ship of the same class could, after the shipwreck, carry them to Italy, in 
addition to her own crew." — Smith, Voyage and Shipwreck of St Fault 
cli.i 
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that the haven was not suitable for the purpose proposed, and 
that there was a very commodious harbour of Crete called 
Phenice*, about fortj miles to the west, — probably, as it is now 
supposed, the modem Lutro — which it was desirable to gain. 
Accordingly, taking advantage of a change of wind, from north- 
east to south, they weighed anchor, and having kept close to 
the shore till they had passed Cape Matala, stood for Phenicc. 
Suddenly, however, the wind changed, and the ship was 
overtaken by a violent (typhonic) gale from the north-east f. 
The ship, driven from the course which she was pursuing 
towards Port Phenice, and having probably sprung a leak, ran 
under the lee of a little island called Clauda (now Gozzo) : here, 
with some difficulty, the sailors first hoisted the boat aboard; 
they then undergirded (technically, frapped) the ship — t. «. 
passed round her frame strong ropes which they secured tightly 
on deck in order support the tmibers, — and, as a last precaution 
lest they should be driven to the African Syrtis, they lowered 
the gear | — t. e, reefed and set the main-sail, or let down upon 
deck the heavy yard, with its sail, so retaining only a storm-sail 
set. Thus prepared, the ship ran § before the gale, her course 
being W. by N. The tempest continuing to rage, on the next 
day the mariners lightened the ship, by casting into the sea the 
whole or part of Uie cargo ; and on the day following they 
threw overboard even the ship's furniture, spare rigging, and, 
most probably, the mainyard. After this followed several days 
of darkness and tempest, no sight of sun or stars being obtained 
by which (the only means to ancient seamen, when out of sight 
of land) the position of the ship could be ascertained ; and 
then, — all efforts to subdue the leak having failed, — it ap* 
peared certain that the ship must founder. At this juncture, 

* ** Looking down the S. W. and N. W. winds " (Acts xxvii. 12.) ; t. 9, 
in the direction of these winds ; see Alford in loco. Lutro " looks or is 
open to the east ; but having an island in front which shelters it, it has 
two entrances, one looking to the north-east, and the other to the south- 
west." — Smith, Voyage and Skwwreck of St, Paul, ch. ii. 

t Precisely, as shown by Mr. Smith, about half a degree N. of £.K.E. 

X Not ** strake sail." "Sir, Smith explains " that if th^ had stnick 
sail, they must have been driven directly towards the Syrtis. They 
therefore set what sail the violence of the gale would permit them to 
carry, tumiog the ship's head off shore, she having already been brought 
to on the starboard tack (right side to the wind). The adoption oi this 
course would enable them to run before the gale, and yet keep wide (^ 
the African coast, which we know they did." Alford, in loco. 

§ That is, ** not only with the ship under girded, and made snug, but 
with storm -sails set, and on the starboard tack, which was the only 
course by which she could avoid falling into the Syrtis." — Smtth, Voyage 
"vd Shipwreck of St. Foul, ch. iL 
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^ after long abstinence ** (occasioned perhaps chieflj, if not 
entirely, by the destruction of food in the leaky yessel, and the 
impossibilit;^ of obtaining or preparing an^ for use) "Paul 
stcKMi forth in the midst of them, and said, Sirs, ye should have 
hearkened unto me, and not have loosed from Crete, and to 
have gained this harm and loss. And now I exhort vou to be 
•of good cheer ; for there shall be no loss of any man*s life among 
you, but of the ship. For there stood by me this night the 
angel of Grod, whose I am, and whom I serve, saving, Fear not, 
Paul ; thou must be brought before Csesar : and, lo, God hath 
given thee all them that sail with thee. Wherefore, sirs, be of 
good cheer ; for I believe God, that it shall be evem as it was 
told me. Howbeit we must be cast upon a certain island.** 
(Acts xxvii. 21 — 26.) At length, having been tossed about 
daring fourteen stormy days from the Fair Havens, the 
mariners found themselves nearing land, and anchored the ship 
by the stern * (instead of by tne bow, as usual) with four 
anchors. After this, having made various preparations, they 
cut the cables, loosed the lashings of the rudders, and, hoisting 
the foresail (not, the mainsail), ran the ship ashore on the north 
part of the island Melita (Malta), most probably on the little 
island now called Salmonetta, at the west end of St. PauFs Bay. 
Here ^^the forepart [the buw] stuck fast, and remained im- 
movable ; but the hinder part [the stern] was broken by the 
violence of the waves,** and went to pieces. And now, " the 
soldiers* counsel was to kill the prisoners, lest any of them should 
swim out, and escape. But the centurion, willing to save Paul, 
kept them from their purpose; and commanded that they 
which could swim should cast themselves first into the sea, and 
get to land : and the rest, some on boards, and some on broken 
pieces of the ship. And so it came to pass, that they escaped 
all safe to land.'* (Acts xxvii. 42 — 44.) 

At Malta St. Paul attracted the attention of the hospitable 



** We have no occasion to account for this proceeding by showing that 
a certain class of vessels in the eastern seas anchored in this manner. To 
explain away the difficulty, is much the same as if the biographer of 
Lord Nelson were to explain away the well-known manoeuvre of anchor- 
ing by the stern at the battle of the Nile, by attempting to prove that 
this was a common practice with English ships. That of the ancients 
"was the same as the modems ; except under particular circumstances 
they anchored by the bow — *ancora de proiA jacitur.* The reasons 
for doing so are obvious ; it is much easier to arrest a ship's way by the 
bow than by the stern." — Smith, Voyage and Shipwreck of 8t, Fault 
ch.iv. 
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inhabitants by shaking off from his hand unhurt a yiper * whidi 
had attacked him from a heap of sticks which he had laid on a 
fire. Here also he miraculously cured the father of PubliuS) 
the Roman ffovemor of the island, who was dangerously ill 
jof fever and dysentery ; and afler this he employed his divmely 
imparted gift of healmg in favour of many other sick persons ; 
by which means he greatly conciliated the minds of the peoplei 
to whom, doubtless, he took occasion to preach Christ. 

At the end of three months, Paul and his companions were 
put on board the Dioscuri (Castor and Pollux), another 
Alexandrian ship, which had wintered at the island. The ship 

§ut intoAhe harbour of Syracuse, where she remuned three 
ays ; af^er which, having been compelled by an unfavourable 
wind to take a circuitous course, she put into Rbegiums where 
she waited one day, when, taking advantage of a wind which 
sprang up from the south, she sailed through the Straits of 
Messina, and on the following day reached her destined port, 
Puteoli (now Puzzuoli), in the southern part of the Bay of 
Naples, which was the great place of resort for Alexandrian 
wheat-ships. 

At Puteoli^ St. Paul and his companions found some Christian 
brethren, with whom they were permitted to remain seven 
days. They then proceeded, chiefly along the Appian Way, 
towards Rome; "and from thence,*' says St. Luke, *^when 
the brethren heard of us, they came to meet us, [one party] 
as far as Appii Forum [forty-three miles from Rome], and 
[another party at] The Three Taverns [thirty-three miles 
from Rome] : whom when Paul saw, he thanked God, and took 
courage." Arrived at Rome (a.d. 61), the centurion (Julius) 
gave up the custody of his prisoner to the prsetorian prefect 
(Burrus) *, from whom St. Paul immediately received per-^ 
mission " to dwell by himself with a soldier that kept hun,** 
f.tf. a praetorian soldier, to whose arm he was chained. Three 
days afterwards, the Apostle invited the chief of the Jews to 
meet him in the house in which he was staying, and explained 

* At the present day, '* although there are serpents in Malta they ire 
not venomous, as the term * viper ' implies. Upon this point I woold 
merely observe that no person who has studied the changes which the 
operations of man have produced on the fauna (animals) of any coontry 
will be surprised that a particular species of reptiles should have distp- 

Cired from that of Malta. My lamented friend, the late Rev. Dr. 
ndsborough, in his interesting excursions in Arran, has repeatedly 
noticed the gradual disappearance of the viper from that island since it 
has become more frequented." — SMTra, Voyage and Shyawreek fff St 
Paul, ch. V. 
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to them the occasion of his presence at Rome. They told 
him that tbej had not heard any report against him : and in* 
vited him to giye them, on a future occasion, an account 
of his doctrine. A time was accordingly fixed for the' pro- 
posed meeting when *' there came many to him unto his 
lodging, to whom he expounded and testified the kingdom 
of Grod, persuading them concerning Jesus, both out of the 
law of Moses, and out of the prophets, from morning till eTen<* 
ing." As usual in these cases, *^some believed the thines 
which were spoken, and some believed not ; ** and the AposUe 
having addressed to the unbelievers an appropriate denun- 
ciation from the prophet Isaiah (Isa. vi. 9, 10.), concluded by 
saying, ^ Be it known unto you, therefore, that the salvation 
of Grod b sent unto the Gentiles, and that they will hear it.** 
After this *^Faul dwelt two whole years in his own hired 
house, and received all that came in unto him, preaching the 
kingdom of God, and teaching those things whicn concern the 
Lord Jesus Christ, with aU confidence, no man forbidding 
him.** (Acts xxviii.) 

Here, somewhat abruptly, terminates the history eiven by 
St. Luke in the Acts of the Apostles (a.d. 63) ; and we can 
collect the incidents of the Apostle*s further career only from 
incidental notices in his own Kpistles. 

During the period of his custody at Rome, St. Paul was 
attended, more or Ipss, by Luke, Timothy, and Tychicus : he 
also received the service of Demas, and of that Mark who had 
formerly abandoned him at a critical period of one of his 
apostolical tours. The Apostle speaks also of Aristarchus 
(a Thessalonian) and Epaphras (a Colossian), as his fellow 
prisoners. He had with hun also Onesimus, a fugitive slave 
of a Colossian Christian named Philemon, whose history we 
gather from the brief EpUUe addressed to Philemon by St. 
Paul from Rome. From Rome also St. Paul sent (by Ty- 
chicus) his EpiatU to the Colomant^ and that to the Ephe' 
»tait«, probably aj>. 62. About this time Epaphroditus arrived 
from rhilippi, bringing to the Apostle contributions from the 
church of that place ; by whom, on his return, he despatched 
his Epistle to the Philippians: which was written, it has been 
supposed, soon after an unfavourable change in the prospects 
of ot. Paul, occasioned by the death of the Pnetorian prefect 
Burrus, and the succession of worse men, Fenius Rufus and 
(especially) Sophonius Tigellinus, to his office; and also by 
the marriage of the emperor Nero with Poppsea, a woman of 
profligate character, professedly a proselyte to the Jewish re- 
ligion. But the spint of the Apostle must have been greatly 

T T 
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refireshed by the fact that, through his preaching, many con- 
verts to the faith of Jesus had already been made in Borne, 
and even in the imperial palace. 

The subsequent nistory of the Apostle is enveloped in grett 
obscurity. It has been doubted whether he was ever libmted 
from this captivity at Rome ; but it has been generally sap- 
posed, chiefly upon the authority of passages in the Epistles 
to Timothy and Titus, that the Apostle was either liberated 
on account of the non-appearance of his accusers, or acquitted 
on his trial before Nero. It has also been thought that, having 
left Rome, he went into Asia Minor*, whence he took his 
intended journey into Spain, and remained there for a space 
of two years (from a.d. 64 to 66) ; that, having retumeid to 
Ephesus (a.d. 66), he afberwards proceeded to Macedonia, 
wnere he wrote his First Epistle to Timothy^ — and then 
to Crete, where he left Titus in charge of the churches in 
that island, to whom he soon after adcbessed, perhaps from 
EphesuSf his EpisUe to Titus ; — that then, having embarked 
at Miletus, he sailed to Corinth^ and, having gone to winter 
at Nicopolis in Epirus, he was again arrested at that place, 
and sent once more as a prisoner to Borne, attended oiuy by 
St. Luke, while Demas had forsaken him, and had departed to 
Thessalonica, Crescens also had gone in like manner to Galatia, 
and Timothy was absent, probably on a mission from the 
Apostle, in Dalmatia. (2 Tim. iv. 10.) 

This second imprisonment is supposed to have taken place 
about A.D. 68, — at a time when the Christians were under- 
going a severe and cruel persecution by the flagitious Nero.t 
Some say that the Apostle was now confined in Uie Tulliannm, 
or dungeon of the Mamertine prison, where he is said to have 
had St. Peter for his companion ; a statement, however, which 
rests only on uncertain tradition, without support of any an- 
cient authority whatever. And now it was, as some suppose, 
that St. Paul addressed his Second ErnsUe to Timothy f, who 
was still in Asia Minor. Soon after this, it is supposed,— not 
long before the death of Nero, a.d. 68, — the Apostle suffered 
martyrdom §, being beheaded at a spot outside the city wallBf 

* See Conybeare and Howson. 

t Reference to the persecution of the Christians under Nero is made 
by Saetonius, Nero zvL ; Tacitos, Antu xv. 44. : JuvenaL SaL i 155 
—167. 

X It may here be observed that the date of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
is onoertain. Some persons, while fully admitting its apostolic aathoriQr, 
suppose it not to have been written by St Paul. 

§ But not until his time, according to the Divine counsels, had follv 
come. The protection afforded to St. Paul by the laws and power of 
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on the road to Ostia. And thus was fulfilled the anticipation 
expressed in his own words, ** I am now ready to be offered, 
and the time of my departure is at hand. I have fought a 
good fight, I have finished mj coarse, I haye kept the laith : 
henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness, 
' which the Lord, the Righteous Judge, shall give me at that 
day, and not to me only, but unto all them also that love Hb 
appearing.** (2 Tim. iv. 6 — 8.) 

Elementaby and Ge^^eral Questions. 

1257. What duty did St. Paul discharge on his arrival at Jerasalem 
from Corinth, and under vrhat circumstances ? 

1258. What misrepresentation of his doctrine concerning Christian 
liberty was at that time current at Jerusalem ? 

1259. How did the Apostle rebut this calumny ? 

1260. Whence was it that he failed to conciliate the Judaizing party 
in the church ? 

1261. Relate the immediate origin, and the circumstances, of the 
tumult which was raised against him. 

1262. By whom, and in what manner, was the Apostle rescued? 
1268. Relate the substance of his address to the people. In what lan- 

gaage was that address delivered? 

1264. How was Lyaias restrained from examining the Apostle by 
torture? 

1265. In what place did Lysias retain St Paul in custody? 

1266. State the result of the Apostle's appearance before the San- 
hedrim, under protection of the Roman governor. 

1267. What Divine encouragement was at this time conveyed to St. 
Paul ? 

1268. What plot was laid for his destruction, and how was it defeated? 

1269. To what place was St Paul sent from Jerusalem, and why? 

1270. Who was at this time the Roman procurator of Judea? 

1271. What parties went from Jerusalem to CsBsarea as the accusers of 
St Paul? 

1272. On what ostensible ground did Felix defer judgment after the 
Apostle's trial ? 

1273. Relate the circumstances of St Paul's more private appearance 
before Felix and Drusilla. 

1274. B^ whom was Felix succeeded as procurator of Judea? 

1275. Give the particulars of St Paul's second trial at Csesarea, under 
Festns. 

1276. What led the Apostle to appeal to the Roman emperor ; t. e. in- 
sisting on his right as a Roman citizen, to demand a trial at Rome ? 

1277. State the occasion and result of St Paul's appearance before 
Agrippa and Bemice. 

Rome, by which he was screened during many years from the malice of 
the Jews, is worthy of diligent remark. The origin and existence of the 
Roman power is a great fact in the Divine government of the world ; 
and I again call attention to the intimation already given, that the 
shadow of this great earthlv power was made subservient to the security 
and growth of Uie infant Christian Church. 

FF 2 
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1278. Trace the course of St. Paul's voyage and journey to Rome. 

1279. Wbo were the Apostle's companions on that occasion? 

1280. What was the nature of St Paul's custody at Borne, and hov 
long did it continue ? 

1281. Relate the circumstances and result of St Paul's interview with 
the Roman Jews. 

1282. By what Christian brethren was the Apostle attended during his 
detention at Rome? 

1283. What measure of success att«ided his preaching in that dty? 

1284. Give the (probable) outline of St Paul's subsequent history. 

Additional Questions. 

1285. Describe the military escort sent by Lysias with St Paul irom 
Jerusalem to Antipatris, andr thence to Csssarea. 

1286. What Roman troops were at this time stationed in Judea? 

1287. What Roman historians make mention of Felix as procurator of 
Judea ? What was the character of his government ? 

1288. Why did Felix select the pnetorium of Herod as the place of 
St. Paul's custody in Cssarea? 

1289. Who was Drusilla, the wife of Felix, and what was her cha- 
racter ? 

1290. What circumstance led to the recall of Felix from the government 
of Judea to Rome? 

1291. How long after St Paul's trial before Felix did this recall take 
place ? Why did the procurator detain the Apostle in Gasarea so long? 

1292. Who were Agrippa and Bemice? 

1293. Give, as folly as you can, the details of St Paul's voyage and 
journey to Rome ; including an accurate description of the places at 
which he touchol or landed, — the management of the ship dimng the 
storm, — and the locality and circumstances of the wreck, — so as to ex- 
plain and elucidate the whole of Acts xxviL 

1294. To whose charge did Julius commit St Paul on his arrival at 
Rome? 

1295. Date the arrival of St Paul at Rome. 

1296. State generally the substance of the epistles written by St Panl 
•at Rome,— viz. to Philemon, the Colossians, the Ephesians, and the 
Philippians. 

1297. What circumstances occasioned an unfavourable change (ha-, 
manly speaking) in the prospects of St. Paul at Rome ? 

1298. Date we (probable) second imprisonment, and the death, of St 
Paul at Rome. 

1299. State the substance of the epistles which St. Paul wrote daring 
the latter period of his life, viz. the two Epistles to Timothy and that to 
Titus. 

1300. Repeat 2 Tim. iv. 6—8. 

1301. What do we know concerning the date and penman of th< 
Epistle to the Hebrews ? 

1302. What great fact in the Divine government of the world appeals 
to have been designed to foster the infant church of Christ ? How is this 
seen in various puts of the Acta of the Apostles ? 
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CHAPTER LIV. 

Thb Latee Histoet of the Apostles. 

CoNCSRNiHo the twelye Apostles little more than that wfaidi 
has been recorded in the foregoing chapters can be gathered 
from Scripture. Traditions concerning them, more or less 
▼ague, are extant ; but these are beyoztd the limits of our 
present history. 

Our last notice of St. Peter referred to his presence at 
Antioch, when St. Paul ^withstood him to the face, because he 
was to be blamed.** At a later period he wrote his Epistles ; the 
First Epistle probably about ▲.!>. 63 or 64 ; the Second perhaps 
about A.i>. 65. It f^pears from 1 Pet. v. 13., that the writer 
was then at Babylon ; but whether or not this is to be under- 
stood of Babylon on the Euphrates is uncertain. It appears to 
be tolerably certain that this Apostle suffered nua*tyrdom, 
perhaps at Kome, by crucifixion ; but it is clear that he was 
never long resident at Rome, and certain that he was never 
bishop of the church in that city. Some suppose that he remained 
at Antioch.* 

Of Andrew, Simon Peter^s brother, we have no authentic 
information beyond the limits of the Gospels. It is said that 
he preached the Gospel in Scythia, Greece, and Thrace, and 
that he suffered martyrdom by crucifixion on a cross of peculiar 
form ( X ), hence called St. Andrew's cross. 

James, the brother of John, was put to death, as we have 
already seen, by Herod Agrippa. 

St. John was at Jerusalem when St. Paid paid hb third visit 
to that place. It b probable that he aflerwards settled at 
Ephesus, as the head of the church in that place, and probably 
also of other churches in Asia Minor. Here he appears to have 
written his Gospel and Epistles ; the precise dates of which, 
however, are uncertain. He was banished to Patmos, an island 
of the iEigean Sea, probably by the emperor Domitian (who 
died A D. 96), where he wrote the Apocalypse. After his re* 
turn from exile, from which he was recalled under an edict of 
Nerva, the successor of Domitian, he appears to have lived at 
Ephesus, to extreme old age. He died^ probably, during the 
reign of Trajan. 

* See Eitto*s Cpckpadia ofBtbUcal LUeraimrB; articles, Peter, Epistles 
of Peter. 
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Philip is said to haye laboured in Phrygia, and to have died 
at Hierapolis in Syria ; but there is no authentic record of his 
history of later date than that of the assembly of the Apostles 
soon after our Saviour's resurrection. 

Bartholomew (son of Tolmai) is supposed to have been the 
same as Nathanael. He is said to have laboured in Judea 
(perhaps in Arabia Felix) ; and to have suffered martyrdom. 

St. Matthew appears to have written his Gospel at some 
time prior to those of the other Evangelists, but its preciffe date 
is uncertain. It is said that he remained at Jerusalem about 
fifteen years after the Ascension ; after which, according to 
some accounts, he preached the Gospel in Ethiopia.* There is 
no tradition of his having suffered martyrdom. 

St. Thomas is said to have preached the Gospel in Parthia 
and Persia: other accounts pface the scene of his labours in 
India, where he is reported to have suffered martyrdom. 

James the Less, son of Alphseus, is supposed by some to he 
the same as James, our Lord s brother, mentioned by St. Paul, 
Gal. i. 19. Others, however, suppose that this James, the 
brother of Jesus, surnamed the Just, who presided over the 
church at Jerusalem, is a different person. At all events, the 
latter James is regarded as the author of the canonical EpisUe ; 
which is supposed to have been written about a. d. 62. 

Concerning Jude, or Judas (called also Lebbseus and Thad- 
deus), — Simon Zelotes (or the Canaanite, which is of the 
same signification), — and Matthias, — nothinf^is known beyond 
what is recorded in the Gospels and Acts. It is not certain 
whether the Epistle of St. Jude is to be ascribed to the Apostle 
of that name, or to another who is reckoned among the brethren 
of our Lord. The writer speaks of himself as the brother of 
James. The date of the Epistle is uncertain. 

Jerusalem was destroyed by Titus, a.d. 71, when the Temple 
was laid in ashes, and the Jewish people were scattered over 
the earth ; thus rendering impossible the prescribed observances 
of that ancient dispensation which had now, according to tbe 
will of its Divine Author, passed away. But tliat which was 
more perfect had come. By this time the glorious Grospel, — 
the glad tidings of peace and salvation by Jesus Christ to til 
who come unto God by Him, — had been proclaimed in all tbe 
chief cities and principal parts of the known world. The good 
seed had been extensively sown, — afterwards, indeed, in some 
places to be trodden down, in others to wither away, and in 
others to be choked, yet stiU, far and wide, to bear fruit, ^' some 
thirty, some sixty, some an hundred fold.** By this means, the 
knowledge of the living God, as the (jod of holiness and love, 
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will continue to increase, to the latest generation. And tlias 
will the highest fulfilment be given to that promise made to 
faithful Abraham, " In thy seed shall all the nations of the earth 
be blessed" (Gen.xxii. 18.), — and to that word of prophecy, 
^' Of the increase of his government and peace there shall be 
no end, upon the throne of David, and upon his kingdom, to 
order it, and to establish it with judgment and with justice 
from henceforth even for ever. The zeal of the Lord of Hosts 
will perform this.** (Isa. ix. 7.) — Thy kingdom cornel Even 
sOy come, Lord Jesus ! 

Elementabt and Gjcnsbal Questions. 

1303. What is known concerning the place and manner of St. Peter's 
death? 

1304. What information have we received concerning the Apostle 
Andrew, St Peter's brother? 

1305. What became of the Apostle James, brother of St. John ? 

1306. Over what church did St. John preside? 

1807. By whom, and to what place, was he banished, and by whom 
was he recalled ? 

1308. What is the (probable) date of his death? 

1309. What is our last authentic notice of the Apostle Philip ? 

1310. What do we know concerning the other Apostles, viz. Bartho« 
lomew, Thomas, James the son of AlphsBus, Judas (Lebbaeus, Thaddaeus), 
Simon Zelotes or the Canaanite, and Matthias ? 

1311. Who were James and Jnde, the writers of Canonical Epistles ? 

ADDmoNAL Questions. 

1312. Give the substance, and probable dates, of the two Epistles of 
St. Peter, — the Epistle of St James, — and that of St Jude. 

1313. Where (probably) did St John write his Gospel and Epistles, 
and where ( certainly) the Apocalypse? 

1314. State generally the substance and characteristics of these 
portions of sacr^ Scripture. 

1315. Date — the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus, — the death of 
the emperor Domitian and accession of Nerva, — the period of the reign 
of Trajan. 

1316. Bepeat Gren. zxii. 18. : Isaiah ix. 6, 7. 
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For Remarka on the Gennineiieas, Anthenticity, and Authority of 
Holy Scripture, and on the Principles of Scriptural InterpreUtion, 
with a particular account of Scriptural Prophecies and their fulfil' 
ment, — a detailed Survey of the History and Contents of the several 
Books of Scripture,— a classified Summary of Biblical Antiquities, 
Manners and Customs, — and a general view (tf Scriptural Geo* 
flmiphy and Natural Histoir,— see Nicholb's Heh to JUadmg Me 
BibUf — ^Dr. Angus's Bible Itand-Book, — or, for furtoer infifnnatitDi 
Home's Introduction to the Holy Seriptmt*, 
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CHBONOLOGICAL TABLE. 



[Thb commonly received Chronology, which has been adopted through- 
out this Tolame, is that which stands in the margin of our Bibles, follow- 
ing the Hebrew text, in itccordance with the system of Archbishop Usher. 
In some cases, longer periods of time are indicated by the Septnagint and 
by Josephus than by the Hebrew text; and hence (chiefly) has arisen 
another system, elaborated and corrected by Dr. Hales and others. 
Opinions are divided as to the comparative merits of the several i^stems. 
In the foregoing work, dates have been copiously interspersed in the text, 
according to the common chronology : but I append this brief Chrono- 
logical Table, partly with a view to exhibit the dates of the principal 
events in a compendious form, and partly for the purpose of giving a 
synopsis of the shorter and longer systems. For particulars concerning 
the various systems which have been received with greater or less appro- 
bation, see Sir H. Nicolas, Chronology of History; Clinton, Fasti; Kitto, 
O/dofxedia of Biblical Literature, art. Chronology; Angus, Bible-Hand^ 
hoolu] 

I. From the Creation to the Dehtge, 
1656 year$, B.G. 4004—2348 ( Usher) \ ^252 years, b. o. 5411^1^9 (Hales), 

* This dURnence ariaes chiefly from the variation of the Septiusint from the Hebrew 
respecting the aget of many of tiie antediluTian patriarchs at the birth of their sons, the 
Septnagint tn these cases representing the patriarichs as 100 years older ttiaa the Hebrew. 



Creation of the World - 
Enoch translated, aged 865 yeais 
Adam died, agkd 930 years ' <- 
Noah bom 

Methuselah di^d, aged 969 years 
The Deluge - - - 



B.C. 


B.a 


(Jsher. 


Hales 


4004 


6411 


3017 


3914 


3074 


4481 


2948 


3755 


2349 


3160 


2848 


3159 
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II. From the Dduge to the {final) CaU of Abraham. 

427 yean, B.C. 2348—1921 {Uther) ; to the (firtt) Call, 1066 years, B. a 

3169—2098 QRales), 

t The dUIbrenoe iriiet chiefly from the addition by the Scptoagint of 100 yean to the 
■get of the flnt lix pogt-diluviaa patrlaicha, with the ineertion of Cainaa (H) ' 
Azphaxad and Salah. 



Tower of BabeL Ck)nfii8ion of Tongues - 
Noah died, aged 950 years 
Abraham bom - . - . 

First Call of Abraham (from Ghaldea) - 
Second Call of Abrahanji (from Haran) - 



B.C. B.C 



Usher. 

2234 
1998 
1996 
1917 
1921 



Hales. 

2614 
2905 
2153 
2098 
2078 



IIL From Ae Call of Abraham to the Exodue. 
430 years, B. c. 1921—1491 ( Usher) ; 445 years, B. c. 2093—1648 (JTo&s). 

t Uiher TeckODf flrom the noond call, Halee tnm the first, which he plaoee fifteen yean 

earlier. 



Ishmaelbom - . . • 

Sodom and Gomorrah destax>7ed - 

Isaac bom .... 

Abraham called to offer Isaac <• 

Sarah died, aged 127 years 

Isaac married Bebekah ... 

Jacob and Esau bom (Isaac 60 years old) 

Abraham died, aged 175 years - 

Joseph sold into Egypt (17 years old) - 

Isaac died, aged 180 years 

Jacob and his family settled in Egypt - 

Jacob died, aged 147 years 

Joseph died, aged 110 years 

Aaron bom - . - - 

Moses bom .... 

Moses fled into Midian ... 

The Exodus, Passage of the Bed Sea - 



1911 
1897 
1896 
1871 
1859 
1856 
1836 
1821 
1728 
1716 
1706 
1689 
1635 
1574 
1571 
1531 
1491 



2067 
2055 
2054 
2028 
2016 
2013 
1994 
1978 
1886 
1874 
1863 
1846 
1798 
1731 
1728 
1688 
1648 



lY. From the Exodus to the Dedication of Solomon's Temple. 
488 years, b. c 1491—1003 ( Usher) ; 628 years, b. c. 1648—1020 (Jiolei). 

t Henceforward, the dlflbrenee arim from the ▼ariong inteipietation of mittal 

ofSciiptoze. 



The Law delivered on Sinai 
The Israelites entered Canaan - 
Joshua died, aged 110 years 

EUdied 

Saul anointed first king of Israel 
David king (at Hebron) - - . 

Rebellion of Absalom ... 
Solomon king . . . • 

Completion and Pedication of the Temple 



1490 
1451 
1443 
1116 
1095 
1055 
1023 
1015 
1008 



1647 
1608 
1582 
1110 
1110 
1070 
1036 
1080 
1020 
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y. Fv€m the DetUeaHon of the TempU to the Babylonian CapHvily. 
415 years, B. c. 1003—588 ( Usher) ; 434 years, B. a 1020—586 {Hales). 

I Usher. I Hales. 
Solomon died. Revolt of the Ten Tribes - - | 975 | 990 

See the Ghzonologyof thii period in the Hit of the Xingi of Jndah and Imel. 

YL IVom the Babylonian OapHvUy to the Birth of Christ, 
588 years QUsher) ; 586 years QHales). 

B.a 

Betnm of the Jews, under the edict of Gyms ... 586 

The second Temple begun ..... 534 

The second Temple completed and dedicated ... 516 

Ezra commissioned to visit Jerusalem .... 458 

First commission of Nehemiah ..... 445 

Second commission of Nehemiah ..... 444 • 

Further reformation by Nehemiah .... 428 

Close of the Old Testament history, about ... 400 

Samaritan Temple built on Mount Gerizlm, about - - 832 

Alexander the Great at Jerusalem .... 332 

Alexander died --.-... 823 

The Septuagint Translation begun .... 285 

Antiochus Kpiphanes plundered the Temple ... 170 

Revolt of the Jews under Mattathias .... 167 

Judas MaccabsBus purified the Temple - - - - 164 

Judas Maccabseus slain; aucceeded by Jonathan - - - 161 

Temple in Egypt built by Onias ..-••- 149 

Jonathan succeeded 1^ Simon ..... 144 

Simon succeeded by John Hyrcanus .... I8O 

John Hyrcanus succeeded by Aristobulus, as king - - 107 

Aristobulus succeeded by Alexander Jannsus ... 106 
Alexander JannsBus succeeded by his queen Alexandra - - 79 
Alexandra succeeded by Hyrcanus, who was soon compelled to 

yield to his youneer brother Aristobulus - - - 70 

Syria reduced to a Koman province by Pompey the Great - 65 

Pompey, in the interest of Hyrcanus, takes Jerusalem, and makes 
- Judea tributary to Rome - - - . - - 63 

Disturbances by Aristobulus and his son Alexander, who are 

vanquished by Gabinius, the Roman governor of Syria - 57 

The Temple plundered by Crassus - - - - 54 

Antipater appointed governor of Judea by Julius Ceesar - - 47 

Antigonus, son of Anstobulus, vanquished by Herod, son of An- 
tipater ---.----42 

Herod appointed King of Judea - - - - - 40 

Jerusalem captured by Herod - - - - 87 

The Temple rebuilt by Herod ----- 17 

VII. From the Birth of Jesus Christ to the end of the first Century, 

ItaB Birth of Jesus Chbist - - - [^^^^ ^{^^^ ^^^ 

Pontius Pilate appointed Procurator of Judea (vulgar sura) a^ d. 27 
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Cbucifixion, RssuRBBcnoir, and Ascbmbiok of Christ a. d. 33 
Conyenion of St. Paul ... between A. d. 86 and 40 



Herod Agrippa king of Judea ... 

St. Paul at Antioch and at Jeruaalem 

St. Paul sent to Rome^ a. d. 60, which he reached - 

B<^nmng of the Jewish War - «. • 

Jerusalem besieged and taken hj Titus 

The Temple destroyed - - - - 

St John banished to Patmos ... 

St. John liberated from exile ... 

St. John died, about - - ' 



38 
44 
61 
65 

70 
71 
95 
97 
100 



THE JtTDGES OF ISRAEL. 

[There is great difficulty in dating several of the events recorded in 
the Book of Judges, arising from the circumstance that the period of this 
history includes certain intervals of time the extent of whidi is not spe- 
cified, thus leaving room for various conjectures. The following table 
exhibits the different sjrstems of Usher and Hales.] 



I. Servitude, Mesopotamia - 




Hales. 


ITiher. 




Ycm. 
8 


B. 0. 


Ytm. 
40 


a.G. 




1672) 
1664 


fuisl 


1. Othniel - - - - 


- 


40 


tUOfi 




II. Servitude, Moabites 


. 


18 


1624 








2. Ehud (and) ... 
8. Shamgar . . . - 


} 


80 


1606 


80 


1325 




III. Servitude, Canaanites • 


m 


20 


1426) 
1406/ 


40 


1285 




4. Deborah and Barak 


- 


40 




iV. Servitude, Midianites - 


. 


7 


1868) 
1869/ 


40 


1245 




6. Gideon - - - 


. 


40 




6. Ablmelech ... 


. 


8 


1319 


9 


im 




7. Tola .... 


. 


28 


1316) 
1293/ 


48 


/1232 




iB. Jair - - - , 


• 


22 


tl210 


1 


v. Servitude, Ammonites 


. 


18 


1271) 
1263/ 


6 


fl206 
1188 


9. Jephthah - - - 


. 


6 


10. Ibzan . . . - 


. 


7 


1247^ 




'1182 


1 


11. Elon .... 


. 


10 


1240 V 


26 


-(1175 


, 


12. Abdon .... 


- 


8 


1230j 




(1165 




VI. Servitude, Philistines - 
13. Samson, ... 


20) 
20/ 


40 


1222-) 








Interregnum . . - 


. 




[ 


40 


1157 




14. EU - 

Samuel called as a prophet 


80} 


40 


1182J 








VII. Servitude or anarchy - 




20 


1142 


1 




16. Samuel .... 


" 


12 


1122 21 1116 
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THE KINGS OF JUDAH AND ISRAEL. 

B.C. 

Sanl, Ejng of aU Israd .... 109& 

David, „ „ . - - . 1066 

Solomon, „ tt - - - - 1016 
Dirision of the Kingdom, 976. 



JUDAH. 


B.a 
976 


B.C. 

976 


Israel. 


Rehoboam - - - 


Jeroboam. 


Abijah - - - - 


967 






Asa - - - - 


956 










964 


Nadab. 






963 


Baasba. 






980 


Elah. 






928 


Zimri. 
Omri. 






918 


Abab. 


Jehoshaphat • * 


9U 










897 


Ahaziah. 






896 


Joram (Jehoram.) 


Jehoram ( Joram) 


889 






Ahaziah* - - - 


885 






Athaliah . - - 


884 


884 


Jehu. 


Joash (Jehoash) 


878 






^ ' 




866 


Jehoahaz. 






889 


Jehoash (Joash.) 


Amaziah . « . 


888 










825 


Jeroboam II. 


Uzssiah - - - - 


809 










784 


aichy.) 






772 


Zachariah. 






771 


Shallum. 
Menahem. 






760 


Pekahiah. 


Jotbam - - - - 


768 


768 


Pekah. 


Ahaz - - - - 


741 




• 






738 


(Anarchy.) 
Hoshea. 


Hezekikh • • - 


726 


729 


flk^^FBV^PBW^^^^ 




721 


(Samaria taken. End of 
the kingdom of Imel.) 






■ ■ MA 
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JUPAH. 


B.C. 


B.a 


Israel. 


Manasseh . . - 

Amon - - - . 

Josiah .... 

Jehoahaz 

Jehoiakim . - - 

Jehoiachin - . - 

Zedekiah ... 

(Jenmlem finally taken bythe Chaldeaoi. \ 


696 
641 
639 
609 

598 

588 

or 

687 


• 





THE PRINCIPAL PROPHETS OF JUDAH AND ISRAEL. 
(See pages 282 ; 293; 309; 807; 315.) 





B.C. 




B.C. 


Joel . 


- 877—847 


Jeremiah 


- 628-^85 


Jonah - 


- 825—784 


Habakkuk 


- 612—698 


Amos - 


- 810—785 


Daniel - 


- 606—634 


Hosea - 


- 800—725 


Obadiah 


- 588—683 


Isaiah - 


- 765—698 


Ezekiel 


- 695—636 


Micah - 


. 768 699 


Haggai 


- 620—518 


Nahum- 


- 720—698 


Zechariah 


- 620—510 


Zephaniah 


. 640—609 


Malachi 


- 436—397 



THE JEWISH HIGH PRIESTS DURING AND AFTER THE 

BABYLONIAN CAPTIVITY. 





B. C 




B.C. 


Azariah III. (carried cap- 




Simon H. - 


219 


tive) - 


- 610 


Onias III. - . - 


195 


Josedek (bis son, captire) 


- 688 


Jason ... 


176 


Jesus, or Joshua 


- 686 


Menelaus . . . 


172 


Joiachim 


- 480 


Judas MaccabsBus - 


162 


Eliashib - 
Joiada 


- 462 

- 441 


(Interregnum.) 
Jonathan 11. . . 


152 


Jonathan I. - 


- 897 


Simon III. - - - 


143 


Jaddua 


- 350 


John Hyrcanns 


185 


Onias I.- 


- 324 


Aristobalus (King) - 


107 


Simon the Just 


- 300 


Alexander Jannadiis (ILing) 


105 


Eleazar 


- 292 


Hyrcanus II. - "'- 


78 


Manasses 


- 260 


Aristobulus IL - - 


€< 


Onias II. - 


- 233 


Herod the Great - 


40 
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6£NEAL0GICAL TABLES. 



1. IVom Adam to ItraeL 



Cdn 

TheCalnitM 
(DeBtrojed la the Ddnge.) 



Japhet 
I 
His dcsooidanta 
peopled Ettxop* 



AlHraham 

Isaac 
I 



I I 

Eaaa, Jacob 



I 



Abel 
(nnuderedi) 



The Edomites 



Sbem 

Hb daaoendanta 
peopled Asia 



Thanh 
I 



Nahw 

fiethuel 
I 



Laban, Rebekah 



Uah 



I, Radid. 



Hm TirdTB Tiibea of latwA. 



sJtb 

TheSethitea 
Enoch 
Noah. 



I 



Hnn 

His descendants 
peopled Afiica. 
They include 

The Caaaanites 

Hlttltes 

Jebusites &c 



Haxan 

iJLt 
I 

Ammon* Moab, 
Ammonites, M oudtab 



2. BSngs of AssyrUt, HtatorioaUy connected with Sings of Judah and 

Itrael. 

B. C. COMTBMPORART WITB 

Pol 769. Uzziah, Jotham, and Ahaz in Judah ; Menahem, 

Pekahiah, Pekah in Israel. 
Tiglath Pileser 788. Ahaz in Jadah. 
Shalmaneaer 729. Ahaz and Hezekiah, in Judah ; Hoshea in Israel, 

whom he conquered. 
Sennacherib 713. Hezekiah. 
!£sarhaddon 711. Hezekiah and Manasseh. 



8. The Kinge of Persia. 

B.C. 

Cyrus, founder of the empire - - - - 540 

Gambyses, his son. (Smerdis, usurper) ... 529 
Darius I., Hystaspis, t. e. son of Hystaspes. (Defeated at Mara- 
thon B. a 490) ------ 621 

Xerxes I., his son (Defeated at Salamis, b. a 480.) ^ - - 485 

Artaxerxes I., Longimanus, his son (Ezra. Nehemiah) - 464 

Xerxes XL, his son ------ 424 

Sogdianusy his half brother (two yeiy brief reigns) - - 424 
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2. Scripture Measures cf length rediiced toJEnglisk Meanare. 



£ng. feet. inch. 



A digit , Jer. Ui. 21 

4 I A pa lm, Exod. xxv. 25 

12 8 I A span, Exod. xxviiL 16 



24 I 6 I 3 I A cubit, Gen. vi. 16 1 



96 I 24 I 6 I 2 I A fathom, Acta xxvii. 28 7 



144 I 36 I 12 I 6 I 1^ Ezekiel's reed, Ezek.xl. 3—5 10 



192 I 48 



1920 



480 



16 



160 



8 i 2 1 1^ i An Arabian pole 14 

Schoenus, or*^ 
Measuring line, > 145 
Ezek. xl. 3. ...J 



80 



20 



m 



10 



0-912 
3-648 

10-944 
9*888 
3-552 

11-828 
7-104 

11-004 



8. The long Scripture Measures, 



Eng. miles, paces, feet 



A cubit 



40U I A sta dium or furlong, Luke xxiv. 13 

2000 I 5 I A S abbath day's journey. Acts i. 12 
4000 I 10 i 2 I An eastern mile. Mat. v. 41 ... 1 



120(10 I 80 I 6 I 8 I A parasang , 4 



96000 I 240 ' 48 I 24 I 8 I A day's journey 83 



... 1:324 
145 . . 4-6 
729 ... 8-0 
403 ... 1-0 
153 ... 8-0 
172 ... 4-0 



4. Scripture Measures of Capadiyfor Liquids^ reduced to EngKsk 

Wine Measure, 

Gal. pints. 



A caph 



I j^ I A log , Lev. xiv. 10 





H 



4 I A cab 



16 I 12 



32 i 24 



96 



960 



72 



720 



8 



18 



180 



Ahin, Exod. xxx, 24 1 

A seah ....; 2 . 

A bath, or epbah, 1 Kings \ r, » 

vil 26 i John ii. 6 J ' - * 

A kor or homer, Ezek. \ rjs e 

xlv. 14; Isaiah V. 10/ '* - ^ 



0-625 

0-833 

8-383 

2 

4 



8 



60 



30 



10 
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Scr^ture Measures of Capacity for things Dry, reduced to English 

Corn Measure, 



A gacl 
1 20 
86 


hal ... 










Peck. gal. piuta. 
: 0... (h .- 0-it 


A cab or cboBoix, 
1^ j An omer, ] 


2 Kinfjs vi. 25; Eev. vi. 6 ... ... 2| 

Exod. xvi. 36, and xxix. 40... ... ... 5^ 
>eah, Mat. xiii. 33 1 ... ... 1 


120 6 1 3H A E 


360 1 18 1 10 1 8 1 An ephah, Ezek. xiv. 11 8 ... ... 3 

1800 1 90 1 50 1 16 1 6 1 A letech, Hos. iu. 2 ...... 16 ... ... 


3600 


180 


100 


30 


10 


2 


A homer or kor,*) 
Num. xi. 32; > 82 ... ... 1 
Ho8eaiii.2 , 














• 



6. Jewish Money reduced to En^ish Standard. 

£ 
A gerah, Exod. XXX. 13 



10 I A bek ah, Exod. xxxviii. 26 

OA 9 A shekel, Exod. xxx. 18; Isa. vii. 
^^ ^ 23 ; Mat xvii. 27 

1200 I 120 I 60 I A maneh or minah Hebraica 5 



} 







60000 I 6000 I 8000 | 60 I A talent 342 



A solidus aureus, or sextula, was worth 

A siculus aureus, or gold shekel, was worth 1 

A talent of gold was worth 5476 

In the preceding table, silver is valued at 5«. and gold at 4Z. per oz. 



s. 


a. 





V^ 


1 


^ 


2 


8| 


14 


Oj 


3 


9 


12 


oj 


16 


6 









7. Boman and Greek Money mentioned in the New Testament, reduced 

to the English Standard. 

£ s, d. far. 

A mite (*•«•«»), Mark xii 42 Oy 

A farthing (••^e^'w), Mark xii. 42 about 0.0 IJJ 

A penny or denarius (^«»w««»). Mat. xxii. 19 0' 7 2 

A pound or mina (j^*), Lu. xix. 13 8 2 6 
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Lardner's Treatise on Arithmetic, fcp. 8vo .*..... .^ 4to.^ 

M'Leod'B Course of Arithmetical Questions, 2 parts, ISmo. ea(9i is. 

n Maanal for Elementary- bMtmctten, IBmm r. U, 

n XiteiiAedlialt4ateatian.aadPenoeIaMBB,p8rC0Hn Sb. 

HoHtMufB ArithlMae,i vwfeB, 19nou'eMh<*KegrB, flixpenee'emfc) ts.W. 

Scott's Arithmetic and Algebza for the use of Sandhurst College, 8vq. .^.^^ Jfyi. 

„ Decimal Arithmetic for the use of Schools, 12mo 4b. 

TaMSf TreatiBe on the First Biinei|deB'«f ArittoMttcw ttaie — to. «a. 

M Mental A]iJaiaetic4irTeai^r^4)rA..... — ^ i«. 

Tate^ thA New Coinage, in reU^UpA to our fiAofUMUkaMn, dOiM. .... M. 
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ASTBOKOKY, MSTEOSOLO0T, and KAVIGATIOir. 

Arago's Popular ABtronomy, ImiBlated by Smyth and Orant, ToL L 8to. . .&•• 
„ HetMTologicalEnayB,tnn8.midm€dM.8aliiiie'inqperinte^ 

Gfllbraith and HanghtoD's Mannal of Astronomy, ISmo 2b. 

Henchel's Treatise on Astronomy, fcp. 8vo Ss. <d. 

„ Outlines of Astronomy, 8vo IBs. 

Jeans's Problems in Astronomy, Smnreying, and NavigatigD, ISmo. 6b. 

„ Handbook for the Stars of the First and Second ICagnitude, Sto. .. aB.6d. 

Tate's Astronomy and the Use of the Globes, for Beginners, 18mo. Is. 

ATLASES. 

Brewer's Elementary Atlas of History and Qeography, royal 8vo. UB.<d. 

Butler's Atlas of Ancient Geography, royal 8vo. Us. 

M Junior Ancient Atlas, royal 8vo 4b. td. 

„ General Atlas of Modem and Ancient Geography, royal 4to 24s. 

„ Atlas of Modem Geography, royal 8vo 12s. 

„ Junior Modem Atlas, royal 8vo 4B.6d. 

„ Outline Geographical Copy-Books, Ancient and Modem, eadi 4s. 

Hail's First or Elementary Atlas of 10 coloured Maps, oblong 4to Is 6d. 

„ Map-Prqjections, Is.; Hall's Outline Maps Is. 

Hughes's General Atlas for Elementary Schools, 18mo. (coloured. Is. 6d.} . . Is. 

„ Introductory Atlas of Modem Geogn4[)hy,12mo. 2s.6d. 

„ Atlas of Physical, Political, and Commercial Geography, royal SralOs. 6d. 

„ School Atlas of Physical Geography, 12mo ls.6d. 

M'Leod's Scripture Atlas, Part I. 4b. ; Part II. Ss. ; or complete, royal Sro. 7s. 
„ Hand-AtlasofOeiMra/ Geography, 29 fti]l-oolonredMap8,18mo... 2s. 6d. 
„ Class-Atlas of PAy«<6a2 Geography, 20 coloured Map8,&cI8mo... 2b. 6d. 
„ Physical AUas of Great Britain aiud Ireland 

BIOGSAPHY. 

Arago's Lives of Distinguished Scientific Men, Sro. 

Maunder's Biographical Treasury, fcp. 8vo. lOs. 

Merivale's Life and Letters of Cicero, 12mo 9b. 6d. 

Stepidng^Stone to Biography, in Question and Answer, 18mo. Is. 

Wheeler'sLifeandTravelsof Herodotus, 2 vols. poBtSro 21b. 

BOOS-XEEFIKG. 

Isbister's Elements, by Shigle and Double Entry, IBmo Is. 

n Set of Eig^t Account-Books adapted to the above, each 6d. 

CALCVLTTS and LOGABITHMS. 

Carmichael's Treatise on the Calculus of Operatians,8vo. 9b. 

Farley's Tables of Six-flgore Logarithms frmnl to 10,000, port 8vOb 4B.ei 

Tate's Prlndples of the Dilbrential and Integral OaloiiliiB.ltaMk 4b.M. 

CHEKISTBY. 

Maroet'sConversatloiiBOiiCh«miBtr7,2volB.fbp.8vo. .....Us. 

Tate's OutUnes of Experimental Cheml8ti7,12mo. Is. ed.s UDio. la. 

Thomson's Sehool Chemistry, fta|>.8vo. Ik. 

London : LONGMAN, BROWN, GRBBN, LONGMANS, nd ROBBBTS. 
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CmBOVOLOOT. 

Blair's Ghioncflogieal and Historical Tables, edited I7 Sir H. Ellis 8lB.6d. 

Brewer's Poetical Cauronology of Inventloiu, Discoveries, Battles, &&, ISmo. 8s. 6d. 

„ Elamentaxy Atlas of History and Oeognq>h7, royal 8vo 12s. 6d. 

Hor^B Introduction to Chronology and Ancient History, ISmo 48. 

Howlfitf s Tables of Chronology and Regal Genealogies, 4to. 5e. 6d. 

M Metrical Chronology, post 8vo 7s. 

Jaq^emet^s Gompendinm, edited by the Bev. J. Aloom, M.A., poet 8vo. .... 7s. 6d. 

Mloolas's Chronology of History, fcp.8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Sdiool Ghnmology , or the Ghreat Dates of History, square 12mo. Is. 

Slater's School Chronology, or Sententis Chronologice, 12mo. 8s. 6d. 

„ ColonredCauronolo^ c alCharttoaocompanytheabove(onTollBr,aB.6d.) 6b. 
Valpy'B Poetical Chronology of Ancient and English History, 12mo. Ss. Od, 

CIVIL LAW and FOLHICAL EGONOKY. 

Homplureys's Manual of Civil Law, finr Schools and Candidates, fcp. 8vo.. ... 8s. 6d. 

„ M PoUticalSdenoe, for Schools ft Candidates, fii9.8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Maroet's Conversations (m Political Economy, fcp. 8vo 78. 6d. 

CLASSICAL DICnOHABIES and XYTHOLOeT. 

Barker's Le m prlftre's Classical Dictionary, edited by Dr. Canvin, 8vo Its. 

Hort's New Pantheon, or Introduction to Mythology, 18mo 48. 6d. 

Lempridre's Classical Dictionaxy, 8vo. 9b. 

Bidi's Illustrated Cknnpanion to the Latin Dictionary and Greek Lexicoiis 
with upwards of 2,000 Wood Engrayings, poet 8vo. 21s. 

CONCHOLO0Y. 

Gatlow's Popular Conchdogy, or the Shell Cabinet arranged, poet 8vo 14b. 

COFT-BOOKS. 

M*Leod'BGfadaated Series of Nine Copy^Books. each..' • 8d. 



DBAWIHGwBOOXS, fto. 

Halan'a Aphorisms on Drawing, post 8vo. ;... 8s. 6d. 

Tate's Drawing for Schools, with numerous Illustrations and Exercises, 4to. 5s. 6d. 
„ Drawing-Book for Little Boys and Girls, with ISO Exercises, 4to ls.6d. 

SK0LI8H COMPOSITION and ELOCUnOK. 

Brewer's Guide to English Composition, fcp. 8vo 58.6d. 

Graham's EngUsh, or the Art of Composition, fcp. 8vo 6s. 

HUey's English Composition, Past I. or Junior SeHet, ISmo. (Key, 2s. 6d.) Is. 6d. 

„ Practical English Composition, Pass n. ISmo. 8s. 

Mordl's Handbook of Logic, for Schools and Teachers, fcp. 8vo 2s. 

Parker's Progressive Exercises in English Composition, 12mo Is. 6d. 

Bogef s TbesanruB of English Words and Phrases dassifled, crown 8vo . . . . lOs. 6d. 
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EDUCATION ixL GENERAL. 

BomMtic Eoonomr, Hoiiatkee|iiocbCoQkny»te. (in GMf'c S*rUa)^Ukatu^ la. 

PilUas's Contributioiia to the Cause of EducatLoii, 8vo. Uk. 

Stew's Training Sjcstem,. doe., fas Traiaen and Gov«ne8iaB«po0tB¥O.. ....... fls. 

Sydaaham's Notes of L«a60DS,18no Sb» 

Tata's Philosophy of EAnaation. «r Prnd^le* *«. U leafhinfc fn»>8«0fc>,^ is^li. 

EJiaUSH BICnOHABXE& 

IbuMder's Treaamy of Knonrladga and UbmifoC ] 
Smavt's Walker's PiuiMsmatii DMlmmrrBmm 



ENGLISH ETYMOLOGY. 

naal's Stiiilfln1/»MHNMl(«Mr»X Itaia ts; ii. ; BB4Tiet<£irfiB)i,lftMi .. .. Sa. «. 

]lMarBlt9aMil(«tel]HflBaal«Cth*Xii|0aBiiXai«aaeawlBnio 6d. 



ENGLISH GEAMKABS and EXEBCISE-BOOKS. i 

Downe's (Yiscoiint) ElasMBfiUT HaglUi Gkmmatm^WmL. ..^... Ik 

Hilaj'sEngliabOxaaamaraadBtyKlSmo. 3S.M. i 

,» Abridgment of EngMsbCbraauaarriamo^ la^M. 

„ Child's First English Oranunar.lSmo... ...^. la. i 

„ ItMwiapa adaytaa to the Entfiah Qgamasai; lapft. CKagi'^}- ^^ 

Huntar'BText>Book of English CknauBBacieiiaou. * Sk»6d. 

M'Leod's Explanatory English Grammar, for Beginners, 18mo Is. 

Maroet's Game of English Grammar, with Conversations, post Svab ......... 8a l 

„ Mary's Grammar, interspersed with Stories, 18mo Ss. 6d. 



ENCnUSH PASSIVG'. 

Hunter's Exercises in Eagfiwh Parsing^ 12mo .. GiL 

Lowres's System of English Parsing and Derivatfon, 18mo Is. 

ENGLISH POETBY. 

CStaODn's Selections tcom Milton's PoradissIoaC^ISmD....... ..........^ laN. 

Cook's First Poetry-Book fos Blenentarsr SeiMflbi, lafeoo. ...... ... — ...... 91 

w SbleettQ* cfSobaak Pastes, wttkahartlilatea^UBao.. Sk 

Graham's Studies ftom the EagUsh Fatta, oe Pasti«A mBa<«nft<<ioKl^»n. 7i. 

Hu^es's Selact Spaciimsws oi BagilMii Poetiv.. IStaa.. .. .. ., ^ Sk Id. 

ITLaod's Second Postiaal Baailiai Hunk, Maaa. ....la-Si. 

JUliMr's Mtiam Pael&aal SyaakiVfeCfefeijf fivXaiiai; UmoIi^ : 



ff WM m»Mj' if^Him^Kmtammf ■■■[■■■yiiB—nj wj».»wm»^b»^ jumiiw »■»...<.».■. ..... «■»«■• | 

Morell's Analysis of Sentences explained and illustrated, 12mo 8s. 

M Essentials of EngUsh Grammar and Analysis, fcp. Svo 8d. 

M Essentials of Enolish Oranvmar, 18mo. Part I. 2d. ; Part IL Sd. 

Smart'fa Cburse <tf English €(nnnmar, IHi0Cof1b, Logic, Sot, 9 vx>Zb. IStno.. . . .SSb. 09. 

Stepping-Stone to English Grammar, in Question and Answer, ISmo Is. 

Sullivan's Attempt to Simplify English Grammar, ISmou. ..w.......^.. «. .«.. IS. 
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ENGLISH BEADIKGwBOOXS. 

Hughes's Graduated Beadlng-Lesson-Books, fep. 8vo. 8 SnXBS, each Ss. 6d. 

„ Select Spedmens of English Prose, 12mo 48.6d. 

Jones's Lito^cal Class-Book, from the hest authorities, 12mo Is. 6d. 

M'Leod's First Book to teach Beading and Writing, Ifimo 6d. 

^ „ Beading-Book,18mo.Sd.: orasBeading'Les8on8,inS0Sheets 8s. 

Mann's Lessmis in General Knowledge, fcp. 8vo Ss. 6d. 

Maunder's UniTersal Class-Book for Every Day in the Tear, ISmo 5s. 

Fycroft's Coarse of English Beading, fop. 8vo 5e. 

SeweU's School Speaker and Holiday Task-Book, 12mo 6b. 

Simple Truths from Scripture, in Easy Lessons, Itoio 6d. 

Smart's Historico-Shakspearian Beadings, 12mo 6s. 

Sullivan's Literary Gass-Book, or Beadings in Literature, 12mo 2b. 6d. 



ENGLISH 8PELLING300K8. 

Carpenter's Scholar's Spdling Assistant, 18mo. 
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... r^. .» l8.6d. 

edited by ;|f!J^#Ml» l&no ls.6d. 

Hornsey's Pronouncing Expositor, or New SpeUing-^ook, ISmo 2s. 

Mttvor's English SpeDJng-Book, Genuine Edition, 12mo.. l8.6d. 

SuDlvma's English SpeUing-Book Siq^erseded, 18mo. Is. 4d. 

ENGLISH STNONTXES, fte. 

Graham's English Synonymes, dassifled and explained, fcp. 8vo 7s. 

Boget's Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases, crown 8vo. 10s.6d. 

EUCLID. 

Cdenso's Elements of Eudid, flrom Simson's Text, 18mo. (with Kev, 6b. 6d.} 48. 6d. 

„ Geometrical Problems (without KeVt !>•)> with Key, 18mo Ss. 6d. 

Galbraifh and Haughton's Manual of Eudid, Books L and IL 12mo Is. 

Tate's First Three Books of Eudld's Elements, 12mo. Is. 6d. ; ISmo Is. 

FOBTIFICAIION AND THE HILITAET ABT. 

Hodge's Catedilsm of Fortification, for Students and Candidates, 12mo 2b. 6d. 

Maodoogall's Theory of War, poet 8vo. with Plans of Battles lOs. 6d. 

FBENGH GBAXMAB8 and EZEBCISE-BOOXS. 

Albitte' How to Speak Frendi, 12mo 4s. 6d, 

Gambler's Sandhurst College French Grammar, 12mo Ss. 

Contauseau's Compendious Grammar of the Frendi Language, 12mo. 48. 

M Guide to Frendi Translation, 12mo Ss.6d. 

Hamd's New Universal Frendi Grammar, 12mo. ,. 48. 

„ Grammatical Exerdaes on the French Language, 12mo. (Key, Ss.) 48. 
„ French Grammar and Exercises, by Lambertkl2mo. (Key, 48.) — 5s. 6d. 
Sadler's Frendi Pronunciation & Conversation, in Question & Answer, 18mo. Is. 

Tarver's Eton Frendi Grammar, 12mo. Ss. 

„ „ Exerdses, Familiar & Conversational, 12mo.(Key, Ss.) Ss. 6d. 
Frendi Phraseology explained and compared, 12mo. 8s. 
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FBENGH DIGTI0NASIE8. 

Ck>ntanseatt'B New Practical French and Englislr DlcCioimy, post 8vo IOb. 62. 

Ifag»nt*8PoolHrtI)iotkBwyofgteMe>&lai^T iiiiiiim|M,Wiiiin#h«L; Bmo. T^Sd. 
%v^'s French. Pronoaadng Ma B Di— y , 12uaiii^ ^. 

FSESCR, ITALIAN, and 9EBMMX XBADOMuBeOIDk 

Chawento'a. Fi^ich QrammaF, Eaawfawf^ aoi< KwU fayD iB o t 

Co»titoaefttt'8PraBa*«af»g»Pb>tea'FiHwgaig,or9rifcctten 9 <^^ 78. M. 

Extndto ChoiBiB flrom Modwn- French Wrftera, lylifceAirthgrqfifiair.aier&wf 
Laeaitaf ■It.a lfam H > M Mli n g-Bieefc,or a >i li i ic W wi» fl w m beatltoUai Writgw^HBao, 9b. , 

Metcalfe'g Hiatofy of Geraug EH wIu wi i 



MuBer'B' Gtorman R«adiiig-Book 

Bofran'B Moroeanz c^M» 4ev A ml t u w M o e fcm e S y ft Pangv de&r JIbib€ 
Tarver's Eton French Reading-Book,— Prose, Verse, and Phiaaeologr, 12mo. 7b. 6d. 
Choix en Prose, 12mo. Ss. 6d. ; Cholx i 



Winfaer'i First German Beadlpg-BoQW.foi: ItogiOTBr»>.tr» »m^....w,^.,-^ Sb. I 

GKEEE CIASSICAI AUTIUXBS, fto. 

AMarouj'B Po/ttio, with Kitf iah Tiiftt»^ Ac adiJBA fcy aitoi^8»BL IAbuN. . 

BiJBfPiDXS, the 5 Plays, with £B|^li.llola»1qr M«jm>fMi9«B...... .... ^ ..Mfc 

Hbbosotvb, with English Notes, &c., edited by Stocker, 2 vols, post 8vo. . . ISs. ' 

Hokbb's lUadt with English Notes, &c., edited hr ValfSbartti . ^ .. . . ^ . JUtt^ML > 

Linwood's Antkologia Oxoniensia (Greek, Latin, and English), 8vo. « . . « 14b. • 

M TveatiBe on the (jyeiB* Jn»ft?Br, Sro inB.6d. 

8bVBOCEX9,withBn^i8hNota,ftc;., edited IfyBrasseand'otherB.SvolB.p.Svo. Sis. 

„ edited, with short Latin Notes, by Linwood, 8vo Mk i 



Theatre of the Greeks, edited by Donaldson, 8vo 15b. | 

WallbKdniBaaA«Mk«rtJM>0N«k]hvMk,ftpi8rB» m. 



Xni«v»»'Bi«iNrtodtoiwitllEai^leb]«oteB^te.,6Me«lbyWkile,lSmo. .. 1k.(td. 
„ JftBMfw»M^wittfi[i^iBlkH«teB,Ae.,ettMft9'IilddeiPwaro. 88; 6d. ' 

OBEEE GSAMKABS, EXEBCISE-BOOKS, ftc. 
ColUs's Praxis Graeca, l.Stim»ltvwi%M.t B. fl trn tog, ». r HIJ iM i i ii iiwIf ii a Sfc. 

,» M Iwwhimi r liTfUBiBflB JaCtaBk Trajlii AwwiL ..«...^.... 

Howard's Introductoiy Ctoatt ltoiWBlMMi> lBiWh.(KBf ,.9Bm«<1} ^»... te. «. | 

Kennedy's Greek Grammar (Gnecse Grammatice Lostitatio Prima), 12mo. . 48.6d. 

„ Palfe8traStiUQnBd.aB0raekPMBBMateriBl%lteik 

„ „ Musarum, or G)reek Terse IkTaterials, I2mo. 58.6d. { 

MooJbr*! Kew Etom Greek Graxanar, in Bitfl^iiA, ISmft *. 

Pyorofk'B Greek GnuBuuur FtBfrtlo^ IflBio. aiL6d. | 

Va»»y*g.EiemflatBof fl wBfc f i tiimwnf , irfKkWHtut, Bn. ft.6d. ' 

„ GffeekPriBaittvB»BiidLeiidhrlPe8dB,lltoo. Gs. { 

Ya2iy'BflnekI)elect«8,iiB|MioTe«kSFWMt8kltea.(Ker,lii«ll> *. ! 

„ 8eooDdOi«eh]>t]MtaB|OrM^iaiBleeC»]Bkion,8r(> lB.6d. 

WaMbid'B Card of'tieGnek AmMmob-, 8vo» IBi; ofH toO raefc ItaM^.Sro. U. 

M II fi II AbcouU^ ma XWMm 9S, 

Tonge'B EbMrdsBB in Cbfeek Proae CoAipositftoB, ISmo. (Key, 1b.>. 5k. (ML 

dSBSX LEXICONS^ fte^ U<« ''Xfttin aaA GkiMK*). . 
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GEOGBAFEY, CUkZEIXESBB, te. 

Adams's Geographical Word-Expositor, Second Edition, 12mo 2b. 6d. 

ArrowsmJth's. Geographical Dietionflry of tb* Holr Ser^Btams^ 9mw KiK 

Bowmaa's Qiie8tion»on Hani's First or Ele me n to TyAtiM Ss;. 

Bntter'a Anoieot Gi u g iiH* flF,poe(l8vft4B. ; Bating ]lioderBf6Mgxaptar>|0>^va^ ^» 

M Modeitt aad Anefeat G nog raphy eowsptote, p arta w n ^. IbtU. 

CaUaet G— otteer, by tke-AvtlKnrof the dMmfi Jawp i wr , ispi Bvc lie. Cd. 

ChaBeaer's Cateehiwn of Engliah Deacriptlfe Ceo g r a pfcy , TSattK l&M. 

CiiiHriTighara?B AbridgiMat of JKttrV ehogmpMft fepi 8«o. Iti 

PowMng's Introduction to <ito ?Jl w Miy » €fei y rap» y . Mi— M. 

M Q— Ho w ott fluJ A M rittl ' s q ^e if wqNt y^ ttaaftc (Kay, 98.) 9d. 

Falnioath's CoBversaftfoae en Geegraphy, or Gbfid^ Ffrsi IntrodoctfcB^ ftp. 'dr. M. 
Goldnnlth'» Gaeaaamax of Genend €toognphy, fcp. Sro-. (Key, IfiBDMfc l8.> — 8s., 6d. 

Hartley'B Geography for TooKhv 12no. (OBtBaea^ Mmo. 9d.> 4e. 6d. 

Hiley*s Fiwft Q B o g rap h y fythe B tem e utaty Ctoaeeg^ Iftnro 9d. 

ft PrugiesalfV Geugiaphy, in dessoae snd SusFuiseBf ISbbo. 8k 

Hughes's (E.) Geography for Elementary Schools, 18mo !». 

M Ootytweof FhysiealiCtoogffai^ky, ISkm 9s. M. 

,t IhwHwiiiatJoo-Qpeetiwis on PUjfsieai CiMffVtiphp, ftp. Svo M. 

ff Outlines of Scripture Geography and Sstory 4n. M. 

Htaghes's (WO MsBiiiai of GeogranHBy, Physical', Bidnstrial, and Ppiaaefll .. >,9A. 

„ „ BrMsh O eo graph y , fep. Sro. 9». 

ff ff KhtwautKNU Creogrsphy, xci^ wo. v. W. 

M General Geography, in CfMc^« SOIool Stries, 18mo. Tv. 

,„ British €feogra^ky, is 0fo^7^i8ib!Aoof5briv,18kno IB; 

,t Child's Fbvt Geography, in QMf^t Sbftooi Ann, Iftno* M. 

Johnston^ New General Gazetteer of the WaetS^ 8to Sis. 

KeIthOntheGloT)es»hyTayIor, LeVesorier, aodMddlBton, 12iiio.(Key,2fe.0S.> 6li. 6d. 

X*Leod*s Geography of Falestfueorthe Holy Laead, ISmok lK8d. 

M Trav^of St. Paul, ISmo 

M Geographyof Old Te8tamen»Cl o i uiJAil e s (gawe!pfwyJ^Bfts<flsgXl2mo^ 

MangBaa*9GDmpettdinm of Geography; ibrSdLoole,12&»>. TtkCd. 

Mannder's Tteasnry of Geography, compteted by W. Hufi^ies, ftp. SvOk ...,lAik 

Stepping^-Stone to Geography, in QoestioB and Aasi«rer,lBmio. Isi 

Sterne's School Ctoography, Physkad and A>lltiea^ Kmo SibSd. 

SuffiraD^s Geegjaphy GeuevaHeed^ Iftuo «• 

„ Intradnetion to € te ogw^hy and IBsCufj, Iftno; Is* 

Wheeler'lB Geography of Aiedotns developed,ea9lidBed»flBAfltaaera(M^8vo.l8Bi 

OEOMEIBY. 

LuidTaGeosnetcy as an.Art,withBBqrSaB*<iiia»iBpL8ro. ................... ftk. 

„ M a Science, with Easy Exercises, fqp. 8to. Is. 6d. 

Narrlen's Elements of Geometry* for Sandhurst College, Sw^ ^. . Jfis^ ttL 

Tate's Principles of Geometiy, Mensuration, Trigonometry, Ac. 12mo 8». 6d. 

OSABTTSES. 

Braose's Gnok Qnidna» ox: ProsoAlaJiXexifiaBb Sirai..^. e^.*,.... •^.. . . 15s. 

MaUhy's Newa&d OomplelftGaeeik: Grada%8«9w. — 2l8. 

Tonne's New Latin Gradus ad PaoassBB^ post 8»o» (wilh Wgittnta, lis.) . . 9s. 
» Dictionary of Latin Epithefti^pofltSswi. Ss. 6d. 

iiniAoD» iaNemii]!«»]iiia«iN»«snN,]4nioaiANab«i^ 
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HI8T0SI01L and mSGELLAHEOITS SGHOOL-BOOKS. 

Anthooj's Footiteps to Modem History, fop. Svo. S6.U. 

Balfour's Sketches of Bngliah Literature Ts. 

Brewer's Elementary Atlas of History and Geography, royal 8to. lSB.fid. 

Browne's Ancient Greece, 18mo. Is. ; Browne's Ardent Bcnne, ISmo Is. 

Barton's History of Sootiamd, from 1080 to 1748,2 vols. 8vo.... Us. 

Child's FlistHlBtoiy of Bome,fi!p.8vo. 2s. M. 

Comer's Historical Qaestions, or Sequel to JfrnvHalTt, ISmo. Se. 

Parr's School and Family History of England, 12mo 58.6d. 

First History of Greeoe,by Anthor of the ClUUe9Fir$tHi$torp<ifRomejBBf,99o. 8s. 6d. 
Gieig's England, or First Book of History, 18mo. (doth, 2b. 6d.) 2b. 

„ Biitidi Colonies, or Second Book of History, ISmob Is. 

I, n India, or Third Book <rf History, ISmo Is. 

n Sacred HiBt<»y, or Fourth Book of History, ISmo. (doth, 2b. M.) . . 2s. 

fflstorical Questions, Part I. On the above Four Histories, l&no Is. 

GHelg's France, 18mo Is. 

Gomey's Historical Sketches, ia9eoiidiS!8Hef,St. LoaisandHenrir7.,fi!p.8va 6s. 

Keightley'sOntlines of History, fop. 8vo 8s.6d. 

liaddntoeh's England, 2 vols. 8vo 21s. 

MangnaU's Historical and Misoellaneoos Qaestions, 12mo.. 4s. Od. 

Mann's Lesaons in General Knowledge, or Elementary Beading>Book,fq;i.8vo. Ss. 6d. 

Maroet'sConverBations on the History of England, ISmo. 5b. 

Maonder's Historical Treasory, fcp. 8vo 10s. 

Menxies* Analysis of the Ckmstltation and History of England, 18mo la. 

Merivale's Romans nnder the Empire, Vols.!. toIII.8vo. 42s. j Tohu 17. AY. 82b. 

„ Fall of the Roman Empire, 12mo 78.6d. 

Mare's Language and Literature of Andent Greece, S vols. 8vo. 96b. ; YoL IV. 15s. 
Sdmdtz's Greece, mainly based on TkirUcaU'i, 12mo. with 137 Woodoats. . . 7s. 6d. 

Scott's Scotland, 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. 7s. 

Staflbrd's Compendium of Universal History, 12mo SB.6d. 

Stephen's Lectures (m the History of France, 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 

Stepplng^tone to English History, ih Qaestion and Answer, 18mo. Is. 

„ „ French History, in Question and Answer, ISmo. Is, 

»i n Roman History, in Question and Answer, 18mo Is. 

Sterne's QneBtions on Generalities, ist & 2d Series, 12mo. each (Keys, ea. 4b.} 2s. 

Thirlwall'B History of Greece, 8 vols. 8vo. £3 ; or in 8 vols. fcp. Svo. 28s. 

Tamer's Anglo-Saxons, S vols. 8vo. 86b. 

„ England during the Middle Ages, 4 vols. Svo SOs. 

Tytler's Elements of General History, 8vo 14s. 

Yalpy's Latin Epitome of Sacred HlBtory,18aiOw 2k 

JtrVEKILE W0BX8. 

Journal kept daring a Summer Tour Abroad, fcp. Svo. 5s. 

Maroefs Rich and Poer, 18mo la. 

„ Seasons, or Stories for very Toung Children, 4 vols. IBmo. eadi. . . . Ss. 

M Tmiy's Holidays, or Conversattons on Ckrremment, 18mo ts. 

*• N Stories for Young Children, ISmo. 2b* 

tt M Travds on the Railroad, ISmo. 2k6d. 
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Bloomfield'i Greek'SngUah Lezioon to the New Testament» fop. 8vo 10s. U. 

Ens^hman's Greek Conoordanoe of the New Testament, royal 8vo. 42b. 

Bich'8lUii8trBtedCompanJUmtotheLatinI)ictioiuuryandOreekLexi<x>n,p^^^ 
Biddle's Latin-English and Bnglish-LatlnDictionaTy.Svo. Sis. ; and8q.12mo.19s. 

„ Diamond Latin-English Dietionary, royal 82mo. 4b. 

M Copious and Critical Latin-English Lexicon, 4to 8l8.6d. 

„ Latin-Engli8hDictionary,8vo. 15a.; square 12mo 78. 

„ English-Latin Dictionary, 8vo. 78. ; square 12mo Ss. 6d. 

„ and White's New Latin-Ene^h Dictionary, royal 8vo 

„ and Arnold's English-Latin Lezioon, 8to Ks. 

„ „ English-Latin Dictionary, by Ebden, square post8vo. lOs. 6d. 

Robinson's Greek-English Lezioon to the New Testament, 8vo ISs. 

Bost and Palm's Edition of Passow's Greek Lexicon, translated by 

Frftdersdorff, and edited by Biddle and White 

Tonge's Dictionary of Latin Epithets, poet 8to 38.6d. 

„ New English-Greek Lexicon. 4to 218. 

„ LatkL Gradns, post Bvo. 9s. ; or yriiii Appendix cf SpiOeti 12b. 

LATUr CLASSICAL AUTHOBS. 

Cjbsab's OEMMMnAii^, with English Notes, Ao. by Anthon, Umo. 4a. 6d. 

„ „ Anthon's Edition, as above. Improved by Hawkins, 12mo. 4fl. 6d. 
CiGXso'8 £b20c£ Oro^om, with EngUsh Notes, by Anthon, 12mo. 6b. 

„ Cato Maaor and LeOiiu, with English Notes, Ac by White, ISmo. Sa. 6d. 
CoBiniLZt78Nspos,EngUBhNote8,ftc.byBradley,improvedby White,12mo. S8.6d. 
EiTXBOPius, with English Notes, Ac. by Bradley, improved by White, 12mo. 2b 6d. 
HO&A.CX, with EnglishNotes by the Bev. J. E. Yonge, Pjlsi I. Ode$ and JBpodea 

„ English Notes and Strictures, by Girdlestone and Osborne, 12mo. . 7s. 6d. 

„ witti short English Notes, by Yalpy, 18mo 6b. 

LzTY, the First Five Books, with IhigUsh Notes, Ac. hj Hickie, post 8vo. . . Ss. 6d. 
OviD'sJf0tomoivilOM9,Eugl.Notes,Ac.byBradley,improvedbyWhite,12mo. 4b. 6d. 
Ovm and TiBXTLLns, the Eton Selection, with EngUsh Notes by Valpy, 12mo. 4b. 6d. 
Phabbus, with English Notes, Ac. by Bradley, improved by White, 12mo. 28. 6d. 

Sallttbt, with English Notes, Commentary, Ac. by Anthon, 12mo. 5e. 

Ti.ozsu8, QernuuUa and AffrioolOt with English Notes, Ac. by White, 12mo. 4b. 6d. 
TXBinroB, fin)m Beinhardt's Text, with EngUsh Notes, Ac. by iffickie, 12mo. 9s. 6d. 
YzBaxK, Wagner's Text, with Notes and 6000 Beferenoes, by Pycroft, 12mo. 7b. 6d. 

„ with short English Notes by Yalpy,18mo 78.6d. 
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Conversations on Harmony, with Music interspersed* Svo. 12s. 

Formby's Young Singer's Book of Songs, 4to 8s. 6d. 

M Collection of Forty Amusing Bounds and Catohes Is. 

„ Sacred Songs, 4to S8.6d. 

„ Sixty Amusing Songs for Little Singers, 4to is.6d. 

Stepping^tooa to Music, in (Question and Answer, 18mo Is. 

Turle and Taylor's SingtaigwBook, or the Art of Singing at Sight, 16au>. . . . . Bs. 
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MATHEICATICS. 

Cape's Coone of Mathematics, for Addiscombe College, 2 vols. 8vo 828. ' 

Salmon's Treatise (m Conic Secttons, 8vo 128. 

Tate's Mathematics for Working Men, Part I. JrUkmeUc and Mfftbra, 8vo. 2s. 

Waddingham's Geometrical Treatise on Conic Sections, 8vo. 6s. 

Wrlgley's Collection of Mathematical Examples and Problems, 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
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HAIUSAL HISIOBT. 

Lee's Elements of Natural History, or First Prindptes of Zoology, fcp. 8vo. 78. 6d. 
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Maonder's Treasoiy of Natural History, fop. 8to. 10s. 

Stepping-stone to Natural History, in Qaestion and Answer (doth, 2s. 6d.} . 2b. 
Van Der Hoeven's Handbook of Zoology, translated by Clark, Vol. 1. 8vo. .SOs. 

PUBLIC SFEAEUrO. 

Boston's Debater, or New Theory of Pnblie SpeaUng, fcp. 8vo. 6b. 

BEUGIOTTS and KOBAL W0BX8. 

Bloomfleld's ]axg»r Greek Testament* with copious English Notes, 2 ▼. 8vo. 48s. 

„ College and School Greek Testament* English Notes, fcp. 8vo.. . 78. 6d. 

„ „ „ Lexiocm to the Greek TeBtament* fcp. Svo... 10s. 6d. 

Ccaajtean & Howson's Life & Episties of St. Paul, 2 vols, sqoave crown 8to. 81s. 6d. 

CotUm's Short Prayers for Boys, 18mo. l8.6d. 

Englishman's Greek Concordance ot the New Testament, royal 8vo. 428. 

M Hebrew Concordance of the Old Testament* 2 toIIb. royal 8vo.78s. 6d. 

Gleig's Sacred History, lamo. (cIofA, 2s. 6d.) 2s. 

Home's Introduction to the Study and Knowledge of the Scriptures, 4 ▼. 8vo. 788. 6d. 

M Compendium of Ditto, 12mo 9s. 

Humphreys's Manual of Moral Fhilo6(q^hy,fq;>.8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Jones's Liturgical Class-Book, 12mo ls.6dL 

KaUsch's Commentary on Bxodutt 8vo. 158. ; and (Abridged) 12s. 

Paley's Evidences of Christianity and Hore Pauline, by Potts, 8vo 10s. 6d. 

Headings for Every Day in Lent, from Jeremy Taylor, fcp. 8vo. Ss. 

„ a Month preparatory to Confirmation, fcp. 8vo 48. 

Bobinson's Greek and English Lexicon to the Greek Testament, 8to 18s. 

Sewell's Ciatediism of Early English Churdi History, fcp. 8vo 2s. 

Stepping^tone to Bible Knowledge, in Question and Answer, ISmo. Is. 

Taylor's Gallery or Collective Bible Lessons, 12mo 88. 6d. 

M Word-Pictures from the Bible, 12mo. 48.6d. 

Tomline's Introduction to the Study of the Bible, tap, 8vo 5s. 6d. 

Turner's Sacred HiBtoiyofthe World, 8 vols, post 8vo. 8l8.6d. 

Valpy's Latin Epitome of Sacred History, 18mo 2s. 

Wbaeler's Popular Harmony of the Bible, fop. 8vo 58. 
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